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ORALITY, or the Science of 
Manners is the Art of Regu- 
; lating a Man's Heart by Vir: 
tue, and 10 make him Happy 


; n well living. 
| This Science which the Ancients called 
by the Name of Wildom, and ſome a- 
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mongſt them boaſt to have cauſed to quit 
Heaven for Earth, has not always been 
Treated of in the fame Method, nor 
with the ſame Succeſs. For it ſeems to 
have taken a TinCture of different Preju- 
dices of Menof different Times and Con- 
ditions. 

Paganiſm in general, has taken from 
it all its Force, its Motives, and Exam- 
ples. lt is eafie to conceive how little 
Men found themſelves diſpoſed to live 
well by the Motives of a Religion which 
they look'd upon as a Collection of Ri- 
diculaus Dreams, and a prodigious Tex- 
ture of FiCtiong, not to be credited by 
the meaneſt Capacities. 


Efe aliqnos maneis, & fſubterranea regna, 
Et contum, & Stygio ranas in gurgite 
meras ; 


Atque una tranſire vadum tot millia eyw- 


ba, o = . 
Pee pueri crednnt, niſt qui nondum ere 
lavantnr. 


FU V. Sat. 2. 


The Philoſophers who have made Pro- 
feſſion of a more refin'd Dof&trine, are 
not. mnch before the others in this re- 
ipect, for they haye not had any true Idea 


of 
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of the Natural Dignity of Man, whom 
they have taken pleaſure to confound 
with the Beaſts, that they might without 
ſcruple plunge themſelves in Yoluptu- 
ouſneſs with them ; the others have wan- 
dered in perpetual incertitudes, which 
has given them no opportunity of efta. 
bliſhing their fine Precepts upon any cer- 
tain Foundation. 

Nay, even Morality of the moſt Noble 
and Sublime Structure they conld frame, 
has not been exempt from this fault. Ir 
has been able to elevate a Man, but nor 
to humble him : It may be ſaid of all 
theſe Philoſophers what was faid of ſome 
who deſpiſed che Vanity of others with 
too much Oſtentation, and cruſht their 
Pride with a greater of their own: They 
did acknowledge the defets of Human 
Nature, the betcer to Magnifie their own 
Wiſdom that had freed them from fuch, 
and refuſing to live like other Men, they 
durſt prefer themſelves tothe greateſt of 
their Gods. | 

The Morality that Springs from the 
Revelation of the Old and New Teſtament, 
has quite oppoſite CharaQters to thoſe we 
have been Treating of. It has certain 
Principles. It follows the Light of Truth. 
It is ſuſtain'd by very powerful Motives 
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and perfect Examples. It conſiders Man 


as coming from God, and returning to 


him, and having no leſs than Eternity for 
his Aim. It exalts Man, abaſed by his 
Paſſions, made vile by Superſtition, and 


. degraded by the Infamy of. what he holds 


deareſtto him ; and that which is admi- 
rable, it exalts Man without Pride, it 
abaſes him, but diminiſhes not his Digni- 
ty: Ittakes from him his Pride, in Com- 
municating to him true Glory, and raiſes 
his Excellence in forming his Humility by 
the Divine Commerce of our Souls with 
God, which Religion acquaints us with 
all, in the which God deſcends even to 
us, without diminution of his Grandeur, 
and we mount up to God, without any 
toſs of that proſtration we ought to 
aproach him withall. 

This Science which teaches us not only 
to live well, but likewiſe to acquire an 
Eternal good in living well, 1s one part 
of that ſo important Religion which God 
would not (under any pretence) we were 
ignorant of, And whereas the greateſt 
part of things here, are not known to us, 
unleſs by -Reaſon, or by Feeling, or by 
Faith, he would that the Morality of his 
Goſpel ſhould be known in them all, 


The Faith forces its reception becauſe 
that 
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that Chriſt and the Apoſtles have taught 
and praCtiſed it. The feeling of the Con- 
ſcience makes ns approve it, becauſe it 
ſatisfies us, it raiſes us and comforts us. 
Reaſon gives its ſuffrage for it, becauſe 
there is nothing but what is conformable 
to the Maxims of good Senſe, whether 
it be in the Principles upon which it is 
eſtabliſhed, or the Rules it preſcribes us. 
God makes uſe almoſt of the ſame 
method in the nouriſhing of our Souls as 
our Bodies ; he has not given us Reaſon 
alone to provide for the ſubſiſtence of the 
latter ; for although this Reaſon be ne- 
ceſſary, it is not ſufficient to make us 
chuſe the nouriſhments deſign'd for our 
preſervation in that regularity which is 
neceſſary to make them produce their 
Effect. He has been pleas'd to add taſte 
which makes us find them agreeable, and 
the Opinion which we have had of them 
who have made us take them before we 
were capable of making any Tryal. For 
the Author of Nature, who ſaw well 
how inconvenient it would be to ſend 
Man to eat and to drink, untill that he 
had known by Reaſoning, after what 
manner the Nouriſhment would change 
into *Chyle, the Chyle into Blood, the 
Blood into( Fleſh, Bones, &c, and how 
| B 3 the 
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the loſſesof the natural Body which come 
by tranſpiration, repair themſelves by 
Nourtriture, has found it good to ingage 
Men/to take their Nouriſhment by a ſhor- 
ter way, which is that of Taſting, unto 
which may be added the Opinion which 
they had of their Fathers and Mothers ,the 
imitation of whom, is to them a oatural 
Reaſon which ſpares them the Diicuſlion. 

They may as well fay, that ſhould a 
Man be oblig'd to know by Reaſon the 
Immortality of his Soul, his End and his 
Duties, which are the moſt general Prin- 
ciples of Morality, to be able todiſcharge 
bis Duty herein, he muſt of necellity be 
a Philoſopher to be a good Man. God 
who is the Author of Religion as well as 
of Nature, has ſhewn us a ſhorter way, 
in making us know by Faith, the Prin- 
cipal Truths of Morality, andin making 
us taſte them by our Sentiments; for the 
Faith which we have in Jeſas Chriſt, 1n- 
ſtruCts us that we ought to be conforma- 
ble to him for a time, ſo that we may be 
partakers of his Glory eternally, and 
Conſcience yields in that Piety which it 
preſcribes us, an agreeable Sentiment and 
Divine taſte which doth ingage us to the 
praCtice thereof ; but as Reaſon is nor 
unprofitable to the preſervation of the 
> | Body 
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Body in Nature,ſo neither is it to the ſane 
Aification of the Soul in Religion. It 
ſupports the Faith, it confirms the Senti- 
ments. Thoſe that would know Morali- 
ty by Faith, let them read the Scriptures, 
Thoſe - that would know it by Senſe, 
let them ſearch their own Hearts, with 
the aſliſtance of the Revelation which 
God affords them; and it will be ſuffi- 
cient: at leaſt in joyning theſe two Me- 
thods together, to have all the Principles 
of the Science of well living: But it isto 
ve hoped, the Deſign is not to be blamed 
which we have in this Writing; to lead 
Men as much as 1s. Poſlible by Reaſon, 
there where Religion leads us by Faith, 
and there where Conſcience leads us by 
our Sentiments. Reaſon as well as Faith 
and Conſcience, is a Preſent which God 
has made us, their Lights come aflured- 
ly from the Father of Lights, the Author 
of eyery Excellent Gift ; And I know no 
better ule that we can make of our Mind 
than toemploy it in the conſideration of 
that which is moſt important to us. 

This Study is not the ſhorteſt way ſimp- 
ly for to learn theſe Duties: But it is ex- 
treamly proper for to nouriſh the acknow- 
ledgments which we ought to bave for 
the Author of our Being, to confirm the 
Faith that we have in Jeſus Chriſt, to take 
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from the incredulous that proud preju- 


- dice, That our Morality was made only 


For People who had not Wit enough to 
keep themſelves from being deceiv'd 3 
and in fine, To elevate our Spirits and 
Hearts, in ſhewing' us the ways of God 
in the Inclinations of Men, and the Du- 
ties of Man in the ways of God. 
We'ſhall ſee by this Meditation, the 
Divine Relation that is berween Nature 
and the Goſpel, and that Reaſon leads 
us to the QTonfines of Religion. We 
ſhall learn that the light of Nature, 
whilſt it is pure and exempt from preju- 
dices, will it ſelf conduct us to the moſt 
ſublime Duties of Man, thew us to what 
heighth he is deſign'd,and theGlory of his 
Condition. We will endeavour to ſay no- 
thing but what relates to thePrinciples of 
our Faith, which we will ſhow to be 
thoſe of Nature, in what concerns the 
Science of Manners, and if we be obliged 
to ſtop at any abſtrafted Truths, we 
ſhall do it only for as much as they ſhall 
lead us to the truth of Senſe; in a word, 
we will ſeek not only Truth, bur like- 
wiſe profit in our Diſcoveries, not for- 
getting thedeſign of the Science we treat 
of. In effet, Morality being to our 
Souls what Phyſick is to our Bodies, apd 
taviog for its end the curing us of our 
0 SW ch Spl- 
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Spiritual Maladies, is ought to apply ir 
ſelf principally to two things, firſt, ts 
find out the Diſtemper, and afterwards 
the Remedy, theſe two deſigns divide 
Morality : but they are too vaſt, and 
would carry us too far, we will confine 
our ſelyes to the firſt, waiting till Pro- 
vidence ſhall afford us means to treat of 
the latter. 

We ſeek here the Knowledge of Man, 
but not as Phyſick, Anatomy, Metaphy- 
ſick, Logick, which conſider him as a 
Corporal Being, or ſimply as a Spiritnal 
Subſtance 3 as an Animal, or as a Ratio- 
nal Animal. We will conſider him only 
as a Creature capable of Virtue and 
Happineſs, and who finds himſelf in a 
ſtate of Corruption and Miſery. 

AS Morality obliges us to conſider our 
ſelves in this reſpe&, ſo it does engage 
us to borrow from ſome of thoſe other 
Sciences, Certain Principles which they 
hold to be moſt evident. 

For to underſtand well the Corruption 
and Miſery of Man, one muſt neceſſari- 
ly comprehend what is his Nature, his 
End and Excellency. *That if what we 
have to ſay upon this Subjeft, appears in 
ſome places alittle abltraQted,and out of 
the Ordinary reach of People, it is to be 
r:membred that wel ret of the Spring of 
Pp 701 als. 
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Morality, and if we do not always agree 
with Yulgar Opinions, 'tis becauſe we 
have not room to reſpeCtt pre-judgments, 
this being writ to diiperſe the Confuftons 
of our Ideas,and to juſtifie byReaſon what 
_ we perceive by Senſe. 

This work muſt therefore be divided 
into. T wo Parts, in the Firſt we will ſhow 
what Manis, what he ought, and whar he 
may be ; that is to ſay, we will Treat 
of his Nature, of his PerfeCtions, of his 
End, of his Duties and Natural Obliga- 
tions, of his Force, of the Motives and 
Objects which may principally govern 
his Actions. 

In the Second, we will Treat of his 
Irregularities in general and particular, 
We will ſeek the Spring of his Corrup- 
tion, we will conſider his Streams, 
we will ſee the force of his Endear- 
ments, the Extent of his Paſſions, the 
Principle of his Vices, and through all 
we will ſhow a Rule to diſcover his Er- 
rors, and will juſtifie the greatneſs of our 


fall in ſhowing the degree of our Eleva- | 


tion. God who is the Maſter of Spirits, 
purifie our Heart» by his Grace, that we 
may ſay nothing but what relates to his 
Glory, and that may be conformable to 
the Holy and Eternal Truths of his Goſ- 


. amen, 
F The 
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The Firſt Part, 


b——— 


Which Treats of the Nature 
of Man, his End, kis Pers 
feftions, his Duties, and his 
Powers. 


—_— 
—————_— 


CHAP. 1. 


Hherein is given a general Idea of 

the Abaſement and Miſery of Man, 
which are the firit of thoſe Quali- 
ties which ſtrike upon our Minds. 


T is certain that Man appears bnt a 
very ſmall thing whilſt he is judged 
of by the Prejudices of Senſe: 'tis no 
wonder he is thought incapable of Virtue 
whilſt his Abaſement is conſidered, and 
incapable of Good, whilſt his Miſery 1s 
reflected on, | 
| The 
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The ſmallneſs of his Body is the firſt 
thing that preſents it ſelf to our Eyes ; 
the Holy Bible ſhows it us in faying, 
That Man bas bis Foundation in the Duſt, 
that be inhabits a Tabernacle of Clay; and 
that be 1s conſumed by the hap of the ſmalleſt 
worm. And Nature on the other Hand 
makes us ſo ſenſible of it, that it is im- 
poſhible for ogr Pride to diſpute it. - ft 
IS true that as we are wont to meaſure all 
things by their Relation to our ſelves, we 
look npon our ſelves as the Center of 
Perfettion, and Jadge the Bodies about 
us too big or too little, according as 
they agree or differ with the {1ze of our 
own : but you need only change the Scene, 
or to ſee things by other Eyes than your 
own, Or to conſider them in an oppoſite 
* > Serſe for to diſabule you in this ref; pect. 
Aſcend a AMoxntain and tell me what is 

the bulk of a an that appears ia the 
Plain. Suppoſe that the Caleſtial Bo- 
dies 'were ammared with a Spirit like 
yours, and That they had Eyes to behold 
you, and tell me what your Body would 
appear tothem ; or compare the Dimen- 
fions of this Body ro the vaſt Spheres 
which ſurround yon; to thoſe movable 
Worlds and Lights which the Hand of 


the Creator ſeems to have ſown about 
3:7 hp _o_ 
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yon, the better co convince you of the 
fmallneſs of that Tabernacle of Duſt 
you inhabit, the weakneſs of Mar is 
proportion'd to his ſmallnefs, and his 
lowneſs to his weakneſs; both the one 
and the other was in the Spirit of the 
Propher, «when he cry'd ſpeaking unto 
God , Wilt chou ſhow thy ftrength againſt 
a leaf which the wind carrieth away; or in 
the Spirit of the? ſalmift, when-he ſpake by 
a ſort of Hyperbole fil'd with Senſe and 
Truth, That if thty weighed Mar with 0- 
thing, they would find that nothing weighed 
more than Man, We may fay ina man- 
ner, that nothing ſarronnds Mar on all 
ſides : as to what is paſt he is no more, 


' what's to come; he is not et; and as to 


the preſenr, he partly 1s, and partly is 
not. In vain does he endeavour to fix 
what is paſt by remembrance, and to an- 
ticipate what 1s to come by Hope, or 
frame to himſelf a preſent of larger ex- 
tent 3 it is a Flower which in the morning 
ſprings, flouriſhes at noon, and withers 
at nighr. 

Man conſtdere1 in his divers States, is 
a Creature conſtantly miſerable, - who 
finds (as one of the Ancients ſaid very 
well) Sin in his Conception, Travail in his 
Birth, Pain in bis [ife, and the deſpair of 


an 
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an incvitabie neceſſity in his Death, Every 
one of his Ages bring ſome particular 
weakneſs or miſery along with it: In- 
fancy is but a forgetfulneſs and ignorance 
of ones ſelf; Yourh but a during Rage, 
a long Fury, and Old Age but a languiſh- 
ing Death under the appearance of Life, 
it is followed by ſo many Infirmities, 
There are few things about him which 
pronounce not his End ; he finds the 
Principles of that Death which he fears 
above all things, both in the Air which 


- he breaths, and the Nouriſhment which 


he receives, and in the Springs of Life 
which conſume themſelves: And ſuch is 
his Deſtiny, that after having ſhun'd the 
greateſtPerils, Fires, Shipwrack, Dl- 
ſeaſes, he finds at laſt, all theſe pretended 
Deliverances to terminate in Death. 
His Body is the Center of Infirmities; 
his Mind is filled with Errors, and his 
Heart with irregular AﬀeCtions ; he ſuf- 
fers in the Conſideration of what is paſt, 
and cannot be recalFd ; and by that which 
is to come, which is inevitable. In vain 
would he ftop to gain leiſure to taſte 
any delights which preſent themſelves on 
the way. Time1s as a Storm that hrir- 
ries him on, inexorable to his Regrets 
and Complaznts. We« are not able alone 
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Knowing ones Self. 5 
to bear the fight of our ſelves and the ne- 
ceſlity which is impos'd upon the plea- 
ſures of the Wortd of paſling away in 
an inſtant z united by Society with others 
we do but, as I may ſay, multiply our 
ſelves in others, for to participate more 
of the common miſery of Humane Kind. 

It is a very grievous thing to a Crea- 
ture that loves its ſelf ſo much, to ſee 
himſelf continually dying, and to be 
ſenſible of life, but by the meaſure 
of loſing it : Infancy is Death for Youth, 
that for maturity of Age, that for Age 
advanced, -and that for extream old Age; 
we are dead in regard of ſo many Perſons 
we have dearly layed and haveloſt; and 
in regard of ſeveral Pleaſures and ſeveral 
Advantages which following the Deſtiny 
of the World, conſume themſelves by 
their proper uſe, whereas there remains 
nothing but a ſlight remembrance thereof, 
incapable of ſarisfying us, and very pro- 
per to torment us. Tho* the Life of 
Mean ſhould be very long, the good that 
would accompany it, would not be con- 
fiderable ; and tho' the Felicity we find 
here below, ſhould be as full as ic is de- 
feftive, it would be but a ſmall matter, 
being at laſt to terminate in Death, What 
would it be then, when we are convinced 
of 
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of the little reality of theſe advantages, 
and of the brevity of Life, which is 
ſuch, if - we would ſpeak properly, it 
ſcarſely gives us time to put our Aﬀeairs 
in order, to take our leaves of each other, 
and tomake our Will as we ought. 

Man who is naturally convinced of 
theſe Truths, ſeeks means of Comfort 
to theſe Misfortunes, to which the qua- 
lity of Man expoſes him. He avoids 
in this deſign any ſelf-repreſentation, or 
to -make himſelf eſteem*d by others on 
that account. He would not be look*d 
upon but as being cloathed with ſome 
Exterior advantages, which makes the 
difference of Conditions, and the diſtin- 
tions of Perſons : But if there be fo 
much Dignity in the an of whom Re- 
ligion gives us but the glimpſe, there will 
be more Reaſon a thouſand times, for to 
value him for the qualities which are 
common unto us, than for thoſe which 
diſtinguiſh ns. 

And if on the contrary, there be ſo 
much Honour in poſleſſing thoſe Exterior 
Advantages as the World would per- 
ſuade us, fan mult be in himſelf a very 
ſmall matter z which we cannot think, 
without betraying not only the Honour 
of our Nature, but likewiſe the Senti- 
ments of our Vanity. Me- 
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Methinks one might define the Man of 
the World, who for to cure or comfort 
himſelf -in his natural Poverty, and Mi- 
ſery, loves to wrap himſelf up in imagi- 
nary Good, (A. Fantaſm that walks «- 
mong things which have but an appearance.) 
I call-a Fantaſm, not a Man of Nature 
Compos'd of a Body and a Soul, which 
God has form'd; but the Man of Cupi- 
dite, Compos'd of Dreams and Fiftions 
of Self-love: I call the things that 
have but an appearance (and that after 
the P/almiſ?) the advantages which the 
World ſeeks after with ſo much Paſſion, 
theſe great Vacuums fill'd with our pro- 
per Vanity, or rather theſe great No- 
things. which poſſeſs fo great aſpace in our 
irregular-imaginations. | 

Whilſt we endeavour to diſſipate theſe 
Fantaſms of Pride and Cupidite which 
we find in Man, our deſign is not to ſub- 
{cribe to the Eternal Decree of our Mi- 


. fery, and Abaſement. Let us penerate 


into thoſe appearances which even now 
ſeem'd ſo ſad tous, and we (hall find ſome 
reaſon of Comfort ; but for to find What 
we deſire, we muſt ſeek the Man in the 
Man, and not in thoſe exterior differen- 
ces which Cupidite hunts after with ſo 
much paſſion: for it is not the deſign * 
Go 
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God to raiſe a Man, or a certain Order of 
Men unto a good that. may ſeem proper to 
them. Your deſire deceives you in the 
very firſt ſtep ſhe cauſes you to make in 
ſearch after a Supream good ; you ſeek 
for a particular good, and diſtinguiſh'd 
glory ; ſo much the worſe for you if you 
find it, becauſe the true good which you 
ought to aſpire to, is a common felicity, 
and which ought to be participated by 
an infinity of Creatures who are to com- 
poſe the Family of God. 

But if the Man of the World becompo- 
ſed but of imaginary goods & perfeCtion, 
whereia we ſhall find his real Dignities 
and true Advantages; 'tis that weare now 
to ſee, and to that purpoſe, methinks we 
ſhould not do amiſs, if we ſhould ſtill 
look upon Man as a Fantaſm, and to con- 
fider under that Idea, not only the Man 
of Cupidite which he hath made himſelf : 
but likewiſe the Man of Nature, whom 
we have conſidered hitherto, as the work 
of God, and whom we look upon yet 
2S having neither Original nor Principal 
well underſtood by us. 
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- CHAP. It 


Hherein are made particular Re- 

flettions npon Man, and wherein is 

* attempted the Difcovery of his Na- 

4 tare, his Perfeitions and bis End, 

' tofind ſome Comfort for that we 

have diſcover'd of his Baſeneſs and 
Miſery. 


E look upon as a Fantaſm every 

Body whereinis found a preſence 

of Underſtanding, or Characters of In- 
telligence, when, for other reaſons, we 
are perſuaded, that it ought to have none, 
This 1s that preſents it ſelf to our Con- 
ſideration ; for in fine, this Man whom 1 
ſee before me, arid who talks to me, is 
1} butoriginally a Portion of Matter, and 
why _in this Portion of Matter ſhould there 
be any thing that ſtould Think, that 
ſhould Doubt, or that ſhould Reaſon with: 
me? Is it becauſe this Body has certain 
% Organs, a Head, Feet, a Brain, a Heart, 
* Nerves, @c. but there is no relation be- 
j* tweentheſeCorporeal parts and the Intel- 
ligence. 1s it becauſe this Corporeal M:5 
chine is fill d with blood, which does 
C 2 therein 
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therein what water does in a Mill: that is 
to ſay, which ſets all the Engines a mo- 
ving ? if a Mill were poſleſs'd by Intelli- 
gence, it would begin to be a Fantaſm in 
this regard; for it would be capable of 
thought, which has no relation to the 
StruCture of its parts. May it be ſaid 
that this — comes from the Spi- 
rits, that is to fay, from thoſe parts of 
the Blood which are moſt fine and ſab- 
til, which are the moſt capable of AQti- 
on, becauſe they moye with the greateſt 
Swiftneſs ? But what ſignifies the Small- 
nefs of Parts, or the Swiftneſs of Moti- 
on, for to produce Intelligence ? which 
has no more Correſpondence with great 
Bodies than ſmal), nor with ſwift Moti- 
ons than with thoſe that are ſlow ? Sup- 
poſe, if yon pleaſe, that all the Nerves 
which are filled with theſe Spirits, ſhould 
abutt upon the pineal Glandules, and 
ſhould ſhake it a thouſand ways by their 
motions, and that ſo it ſhould receive the 
motion of all the objects that touch the 
Body,in what manner ſoever.l ſee nothing 
inthis but a great number of lines, which 
terminate in one Centre, or Cords whoſe 
trembling anſwer the ſame place; I ſee 
parts of matter link'd and depending one 
upon anotherg And Is it this that you 
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call Thought? That which encreaſes 
our ſurpriſe is, that we are well enough 
acquainted with Matter to perſuade our 
ſelves, that it puts on no new form whilſt 
it is in repoſe, and that its only way to 
a, 1s motion, and that we have an Idea 
of Motion, and an Idea of Thought, 
which we need only compare for to ſee 
clearly that it is poſlible, that Thought 
ſhould ſpeak ſomething elſe than Motion, 
and that movement is not Thought. There 
are two ſorts of things, whereof there is 
an impoſlibility of proving; either things 
ſo falſe, that they cannot be ſuſtain'd by 
any Reaſon ; or things ſo evident, that 
they cannot be proved by a greater evi- 
dence; and it is amongſt the latter of 
theſe, that you muſt rank this certainty 
that we have, that the paſſage of a Body 
from one place to another, is not thought. 
Certainty, as in the firſt of theſe no- 
tions, it is impoſſible for a thing to be 
and not to be, the whole. is greater than 
its part, the Truth diſcovers it ſelf to. 
my Underſtanding without Reaſoning, 
becauſe I perceive clearly the Agreement, 
or the Oppoſition which is between the 
terms. So it 1s impoſſible that I ſhould. 
have an Idea of Motion, and an Idea of 
my Thought, without ſeeing diſtinQly 
C 3 that, 
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that the one is-not the other. All the 
Men in the World, if they would ſpeak 
ſincerely, would ſay, that they in this 
reſpe&tt, had the ſame perception of 
things with us 3 and they fee clearly, 
that a motion of a little Body, how lit- 
tle ſoever it may be, and how quick ſoe- 
ver it may move, is not a doubt, and 
that a part of Matter can never attain to 
doubting or thinking, becauſe it goes 
from hence thither, and that”its-parts 
are ſcattered, or gathered together. It 


. muſt be noted in the ſecond place, that 


Men perceive more diſtin&ly the diffe- 
rence which is between the nature of 
Motion and the nature of Thought, ac- 
cording as they have accuſtom'd them- 
ſelves to renounce the prejudices of Senſe, 
and to put in order the confuſion of their 
Thoughts, and to have Things and Idea's 
diſtint; and in fine, the ſame eloigment 
which we find between Motion in gene- 
ral, and thought in general ; we find it 
likewiſe between the kinds of Thought 
and thoſe of Motion. Let Anatomy ſet 


. In order the parts of my Body, and make 
- me admire the Structure ; let Chymiſtry 


iind the Salts and the volatile Spirits in 
the Blood which flide in this Machine ; 
let Phyſick ſearch diligently what it is 
that 
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that ſpoils or re-eſtabliſhes its Engines ; 
let them explain to us. the . manner by 
which our Nouriſhment becomes »liquid 
by Concoction, how the Chylerefines it, 
ſtrains it, how it enters into our Veins, 
the Blood ferments, circulates arid ſlides 
through all, how the Spirits a&@ the 
Nerves, and all this does but confirm this 
Principle 3 becauſe every thing that ex- 
plains to me the Motions, the moſt par- 
ticular and circumſtantial of the Engines 
of my Body, does but ſet me at diſtance 
from the Idea of Thought; I may: look 
upon theſe Bodies which ſurround me 
animated by this Spirit, or | know not 
which ſurpriſes me; I may look upan 
them as Fantaſms : But a Fantaſm is no- 
thing real, and is compoſed altogether 
of appearances z and | cannot doubt-bur 
Man muſt be ſomething by the experience 
that 1 make of my own proper Exi- 
ſtence. I cannot ſay why I think in this 
Body this moment, not with all theſe 
Organs which do. nothing eſſentially to 
Thought, nor have any natural relation 
to it, bat nevertheleſs I know very well 
that I think,and this isa Truth'of Senſe ; 
let us abandon this Principle, which 15,1t 
may be, as profitable in the Search after 
the Springs of Morality,as in the Diſcuſſion 
of natural Truths, KG If 
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- If I think without the motion of Ro- 
dy be my Thought,or make my Thought, 
t conceive diſtintly , that all that 
1s within me, is not  Corporeal ; that 
there is a Being in this Compoſition, 
which does not depend on the Body, can 
ſubGſt without the Body ; that there is 


no neceſſity that my- Spirit ſhould be 


iwallowed up in the ruins of this mate- 
rial Being, which will periſh ſuddainly. 
- I conceive then hence, ſome hopes to 
find a remedy unto all thoſe Miſeries 
which 1 had thought not to ſuffer. It is 
not neceſſary that | ſhould have recourſe 
to ſenſeleſs Dreams of Vanity which ſe- 
duce me, for to ſave me from the gene. 
ral Shipwrack of all Corporeal things,to 
which I ſee :my ſelf-expos'd. The na- 
cure of my Spirit ſtrengthens me in ſome 
reſpect, and+begins to give 'me an inter- 
view of ſomething in my ſelf, which may 
very well, heing above the nature of 
theſe Corporeal things, be above their 
Condition and their Deſtiny. 

This Refleftion : makes me conſider 
Man with-more attention, and nor being 
ſatisfied with' this interview of his Na- 
ture, '] ſeek to know his Perfections. 

- 1 ſhall not ſtop on this occaſion, at any 
of his Corporeal Qualities, which would: 
65, Eee | | be: 
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be uſeleſs to me in my Search, becauſe 
think to diſcover nothing but what pe- 
riſhes not. | obſerve yery well, that there 
is a ſtrait dependance between that which 
thinks, and that which is extended in me. 
But after what I have diſcovered of the 
Nature of the one and the other, which 
it is not neceſſary to enlarge on here, me- 
thinks I might ſuppoſe that there is not a 
Natural Dependance, but an Union of 
Inſtitution, made by a Being more Wiſe 
and Powerful thanl, who without con- 
ſulting me hath affixt that which 1 am ſen- 
ſible which thinks, unto that which [ ſee, 
which is material of one ſort, that the 
Motions of this Body are the occaſion 
which give birth to the Thoughts of this 
Spirisz and I ought to believe likewiſe, 
that thoſe who take away the Scaffolds, 
would not deſtroy by that the Building, 
Death in taking away the occaſion of 
Thought, would not deſtroy the Founda- 
tion and the Reality. 

TheſeThoughts generally ſpeaking fall 
under three Heads, which are the Senſes, 
the Thoughts, and the Sentiments of the 
Heart. Both the one and the other give 
me a great Idea of Man, and ſhew his 
Dignity | grant that the Senſes, accord- 
wg to the School Terms, which are the 
Functions 
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FunCtions of the Sight, the Hearing, the 
Smelling, the Taſting, and the Feeling, 
appear unto us to be common with the 
Beaſts, which ſeems to abate very much 
of their Digaity : but let not us paſs 
our ſentence on the inward condition of 
Beafts which is unknown to us; for at 
bottom the Opinion of thoſe who have 
made them, has not been well refuted. 
If the Beaſts reſemble Man, certain Ato- 
mata's mnvented by the Wit of Man; have 
likewiſe their apparent Conformity with 
us; yet nevertheleſs there is no Compa- 
riſon to be made between the grand Ar- 
chite&t who has made the firſt, and him 
that has made the others:” 1 know not if 
there be a Man in the World ſo bold, 
who durſt to ſay, that God by his infi- 
nite Wiſdom, might not make, if he 
pleaſed , an Antomata, which without 
having any Knowledge, might perfectly 
imitate thoſe things that have : Why 


ſhould that be denied ta God, ſince it 


ſcarcely exceeds the Power/of Man; and 
if they do agree that the Wiſdom of 
God could make it, how can they affirm 
that God has not done it ? In truth I can- 
not decide whence is the.greateſt difficul- 
ty, whether in the Syſtem of thoſe who 


zplain the inſtinft of Beaſts by a Me- 
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chanical motion ; or in the Opinion of 
thoſe who attribute it to Senſe, or in 
that of thoſe who add Knowledge there- 
to: but I know this very well, that if 
Prejudjce be againſt the firſt Opinion, 
Reaſan declares very much againſt the 
others. For as to Senſe it iscertain that 
it is not ſufficient for to explain the aCti- 
ons of Animals. For Example, it is not 
enough that a Swallow has ſeen ſlime up- 
on the fide of a River, and elſewhere 
Straw, little Twiggs, Hair, and Moſs, 
and all thoſe little Materials, of which 
the Houſe ſhe afterwards builds is Com- 
poſed ; it muſt, beſides that, have an 
Intelligence either within or withour it, 
which knew the agreement that might be 
between all theſethings, and which judg- 
ed that the ſlime ſhould be like Mortar 
for tounite the Twiggs and build a Wall, 
that theſe Hairs ſhould ſerve to enter- 
tain the heat of the Coyer, that the Neſt 
ſhould be cover'd, that the Figure of 
the Neſt ſhonld be oval, for to concen- 
ter the heat, that it was neceſlary that its 
overture ſhould be proportioned to the 
Body of the Bird, who is both Hoſt and 
Builder ; that it ſhould not be too low, 
or too near the ground, for fear of being 
within the reach of Creatures which 
might 
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might either kill or devour its young 
ones. 

There is no more ſatisfaCtion in calling 
Reaſon to the aſliſtance of Senſe, and in 
attributing that to Beaſts : put, if you 
pleaſe, the [ntelligence of a Man into a 
Swallow juſt hatch'd, you do not make 
him thereby in a condition to do all that 
which his inſtin(t carries him to. For 
this Intelligence will never draw thoſe 
conſequences from Principles which are 
unknown to it. Whois it has learnt the 
Swallow the Rules of ArchiteQure? 
How comes it that amongſt the Birds of 
this kind, the one 15 no more ignorant. 
than the other, and that thoſe which 
were bred this year, and have learnt no» 
thing of their Father and Mother, who 
were dead ſo ſoon as they were hatch'd, 
fail not of building their Nefts with the 
ſame juſtneſs and ſymmetry ? Why on the 
other Hand, do Men deceive themſelves 
too often in what they do by their own 
proper Knowledge, and. that Beaſts de- 
ceive themſelves never in what Nature 
ſets them at work on; unleſs becauſe Men 
guide themſelves by their own Reaſon, 
and that Beaſts aft by a ſtrange Reaſon, 
more perfect than that of Man; a Know- 


ledge as that of Man, which is acquir'd by 
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degrees, would not be ſufficient unto a 
Swallow.You muſt ſuppoſeEnthuſiaſm & 
Inſpiration, You would not, it may be, 
be at the loſs that commonly Men are on 
this account, if you'd conſider that the 
Mechanichal motions have a greater ſhare 
than either the Senſe or the Reaſon, in 
theſe Attions, which are common to us 
with Beaſts, For Example, when you 
eat, it is impoſſible you ſhould explain 
the imprefſlion which the Meats make 
upon your Imagination; without cofiſi- 
dering firſt, thoſe they make upon your 
Body ; and although you were uſed to 
think only of that, yon ought to ac- 
knowledge that there muſt be a motion of 
the Air which ſhould move the Optick 
Nerve for to make yon ſee, and that of 
the Srnelling tro make you ſmel), and 
which receiving a certain impreſſion of 
your Brain, repreſents to you the plea- 
ſure which you have already had : butin 
yain will your Imagination be ticled by 
the Idea of the pleaſure youare about to 
taſte, unleſs you can cauſe your Hand to 
move, which ſhould carry this nouriſh- 
ment co your Mouth, call your Reafon 
to the aſſiſtance of your Senſe, that is as 
Ignorant as the other, which way the 
Animal Spirics which are to flide into 
the 
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the Hand to make it aCt, are to take, it 
knows neither where thoſe Spirits are; 
Nor through what Nerves they onght to 
run, and nevertheleſs this motion is made 
with that meaſure and juſtneſs, which is 
neceſſary for to obey both Senſe and Rea- 
fon. The Knowledge Commands, but 
Exccutes. nothing, and l find: here beſide 
the Intelligence of Man, an Intelligence 
without, or abroad, a Reaſon of an As- 
tomata, which muſt neceſſarily be con- 
founded with the Wiſdom and Intelli- 
gence of the Great Worker who fornvd 
ns. And- why ſhould the inſtinCt of Beaſts 
have any. other Principle, but Jet 
them attribute it to a Mechanical motion, 
or to a ſtrange impulſe, or to any Spirit 
of an inferior order to ours, which 
may animate the Beaſts; but *ris no mat- 
ter, what we have to ſay upon this Sub- 
kC, is reducible to two things very 1n- 
conteſtable. | 

The firſt is, That the State of Beaſts 
is ſomething moſt obſcure and moſt un- 
known. The ſecond, That fince we are 
ignorant of it,it ought not to make us Te- 
ject thoſe things which we know diſtinCt- 
ly ; that:if it were permitted us here to 
ſhock the moſt rooted prejudices 1in the 


Mind of Man, and it they would Pardon 
the 
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the conſiderations which would appeaſe,it 
may be too much abſtrafted in favour of 
the importance of the matter, and like- 
wiſe the advantage of this fort of Know- 
ledge, we would apply our ſelves one 
moment-to ſeek, why Nature has affix'd 
our Seniiments to exterior Objets, The 
firſt Reaſon that we find then, is that the 
way of Sentiment which affixes our pro» 
per perceptions unto Objects, is much 
ſhorter for us to make uſe of, than the 
way. of. diitinCt Ideas and Intelligence 
Reaſon might, it may be, free the op. 
poſition which there is between Water 
and Firez but Nature in affixing its Sen- 
timents to theſe two Objects, finds muck 
ſooner that difference, and is much more 
ſtruck with it. , 

I add, that this way of Sentiment 
which our Soul fixes on that which is the 
occaſion of it, is more ſure than that of 
Intelligence : For the latter may deceive 
it ſelf, and is often deceived 3 whereas 
the way of Sentiment which always de- 
ceives in appearance, never deceives in 
effe(t z; we may likewiſe boldly fay, that 
it is the means which the Wiſdom of 
the Creator has imploy'd for to ſecure 
us from a thouſand Errors, which would 
be very lamentable to us, Our Intelli- 


gence 
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gence not ating readily enough, for to 
be able in an inſtant to diſcern the Ob- 
jets one from another, by their proper 
Charatfters. We ſhould find our ſelves 
in a neceſſity of confonnding them per- 
petually, if Nature had not fonnd a ve- 
ry wiſe and ſhort way, to make us rea- 
ily diſtinguiſh them, in cloathing them 
with our own Sentiments. 
| That which permits us not to doubt 
hereof, is, that Nature affixes our Senti- 
ments more or leſs to the ObjeCts, accor- 
ding as there is more or leſs danger, if 
we be deceiv'd in-taking the one for the 
other. And ſo ſhe has affixt no pain to a 
Needle which pricks me, becauſe, there 
1s not much danger. that | ſhould be mi- 
ſtaken, in believing that this pain ' is 
cauſed by any other thing : but ſhe has 
affixt in ſome ſort, pain unto Fire, in 
making me cohceive in this Element a 
fort of ſharp and ſmarting heat,like unto 
that whichlI feel, and which nevertheleſs 
is not 1n it 3 and nevertheleſs that which 
cauſes the pain that I feel, when I ap- 
roach toonear, it is but a ColleCtion of 
inviſible Needles which enter into my 
Fleſh: but thereis a Senſe which tells me, 
that it is the viſtble Needle which cauſes 


my pain. I have notice thereof by my 
Sight; 
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Sight, and that ſo it is not neceſlary to 
affix pain to this object, to make me 
know it in the relation it has to mez 
whereas thoſe penetrating and ſubtil 
Needles which are in the Fire, not being 
perceptible to the Sight, I ſhould nor 
ſhun them, nor guard my ſelf againſt 
them, not knowing whence they were, if 
Nature had not affixt the Sentiment c:7 
pain they. give me. _ 
By the ſame Reaſon Nature ſhould at- 
fix theOdor unto the OdoriferousObjects, 
although this ſcent be in us, and not in 
them ; ſince being agreeable or unplea- 
fant, it incloſes a Senſe of Grief or Plea- 
ſure, the which Senſe exiſts never but in 
our Souls. You will tell me, that in O- 
_ dor there are two things, the Senſe and 
the Principle which produces it, and that 
It1s this, and not that which is in the O- 
doriferous Objet. That is true; but 
take care that it is the Odor which your 
imagination affixes naturally to the Ob- 
ject which is the occaſion. You fanſie, 
chat there is an agrecable Odor in the 
Roſe, that you ſmell it, that it enters 1n- 
to your Soul; nevertheleſs this agreea- 
ble Scent was never but in you, as that 
which cauſed it cannot bur be out of your 
Soul. 
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Methinks this Truth appears more ſen- 
ſible upon the account of Hearing, than 
that of Smelling. 

When I hear the clear and argutive 
ſound of a_ Bell, I believe that it is with- 
out me 3 and nevertheleſs, it is very cer- 
tain, that it exiſts not but in my Soul; 
for this argutive ſound is an agreeable 
ſound ; that is to ſay, aCtually agreeable 
as this incloſeth aQtually a ſenſe of Plea- 
fure ; a ſenfe of Pleaſure is in our Soul, 
and not without us; and in effeft Reaſon 
tells us, that there are in this ſound two 
things, the agitation of the Air by the 
Bell, with the moving of a certain Nerve 
or Organ-of the Hearing, by this mo- 
ved Air: And in the ſecond place, a 
Senſe, which is that clear and argutive 
found, The Intelligence which Reaſon 
affixes to the Motion of the Bel}, is the 
agiration of the Airz but it conceives 
that the Senſe is affixt unto our Soul : but 
the Senſe ſucceeds better in the intention 
which Nature has of CharzCterizing the 
exterior Objects, for it has affixt the 
Senſe it ſelf to the motion of the Bel], 
ſo that it ſeems to us, that the agreeable 
ſound is preciſely there, where the Bell 
agitatesSthe Air. How elle can you judge 


of the diltance that there ts between jt and 
you ? 
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you? If Reaſon were to Calculate how 
much ſo many degrees of diſtance would 
weaken the agitation which cauſes the 
ſound, and how much the Senſe is wea- 
kened by the diſtance, it would never be 
done ; and the beſt Geometrician in the 
World conold not judge of the diſtance of 
a Bell that ſoundeth. 

If this agrees with the Tonch, with 


' the Smell, and the Hearing ; why ſhould 


the Sighs be excepted out of this Rule ? 
The aſſiſtance of the viſual Species which 
the School of Ari/torle has invented, for 
to inftru@ vs in what manner the Sont 
ſees the Objects which are diſtant from 
her, are ſo little reafonable, or rather 
fo ridiculous, that a Man ſhould be almoſt 
one of the other World, for to amnfe 
himſelf to refute them, for theſe tma- 
ges, if they have placenpon the Subject 
of viſible Objetts, bave they place like- 


"wiſe upon. the Snbjet of ſounds ; but 


an Image that ſhould preſent to me the 
agitation of the Air, ſhonld be the Image 
of a particular motion, and nothing but 
that z it ſhould not be a ſound, and mach 
leſs aſweer and agreeable found. That 
if the Air agitated, were ſufficient to be 
the occaſion of this prodigious variety 
of ſounds: why might not a more fub- 
D2 tile 
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tile Air be ſufficient to be the occaſion of 
a prodigious variety of colours ? For if 
the Senſe do enter eſſentially into the 
ſound, which cannot but be agreeable or 
diſagreeable to the Law : The Senſe en- 
ters not leſs eſfentially into the colours 
that are agreeable or diſagreeable to the 
Sight. We muſt be very groſly deceived 
to imagine that the Sun, when it dazles 
our ſight, fends toward us a ſingle Image, 
and that its brightneſs does not clofe up 
the Sight. The Fhonght is more per- 
fe&t than the Sun; nevertheleſs it does 
not dazle us,and why ? Becauſe we know 
Thovght by an Idea which repreſents it 
to as, without Sentiment, and that ye 
perceive the light of the Sun by a Senti- 
ment, and not by a ſimple Image of that 
Star, which permits ns not to doubt, 
and cannot be diſagreed to, that there 
can be no Sentiment there, where there 
is more and leſs Sentiment, than in light 


thereis more andleſs Sentiment; the light 


of a ſmall Wax Candle contains leſs Senti- 
ment than that of a huge Flambeaux; that 
leſs than that of the Sun; the light of the 
Sun leſs than that of Lightning. The 
Sentiment, they. will tel] you, is not in the 
light, but is cauſed by the light in our 
Soul, I grant it 3 but I likewiſe main- 
tain, 
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tain, that our Souls-naturally affixes this 
Sentiment unto the ſmall Wax Candle, 
to a Flambeaux, to the Snn, and to 
Lightning. That which proves it, viz. 
that it is pleaſed with the Candle, it re- 
joyces with the Flambeaux, it is dazled 
with the Sun, and it is frightned with 
Lightning ; not only by the refleCtion it 
makes upon all things ; but by the firſt 
Sentiment it has thereof. 

On the other Hand, the Hypotheſis of 
viſual Images doth not deſtroy our Sy- 
ſtem : For whenyou ſhall ſuppoſe that we 
ſee the Obje@s which are at diſtance from 
us by the Images which they ſend us, 
that doth not hinder our Soul from be- 
lieving it ſees the Objefts immediately. 
Nature doth not tell us that we ſee the 
Earth by an Image which ariſesto us from 
the Earth : but we ſee it without paint- 
ing, and immediate ;z ſo that ſhould you 
not grant that Nature doth affix our Sen- 
timents to exterior Objects, you muſt 
grant ſhe has there fixt at leaſt her Ideas 
and Repreſentations z which will work 
the ſame effeCt for us. 

But it would be-in vain to conteſt a 
thing that one might - demonſtrate to be 
poſſible, that .it is neceſſary, and that ir 
15 aftually .For to ſhow that it is poſlible, 
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we need but call-to mind here what we 
have ſaid to juſtifie our other Sentiments. 
For ſuppoſing that the light is aSentiment, 
and that colours are but a Light modified 
by the different manners of Bodies which 
is meets, who ſees nor, that the ſame 
judgment ought to be made of - it as of 
ſounds? I ſay, that it is neceſſarily fo : 
For if we ſee by viſible Images, how can 
we judge of the diſtance of viſible Ob- 
* Jets? One muſt reaſon for to know how 
much a viſible Species loſes of its Being, 
in being removed a League or two from 
us. And where ſball we then be, 
when we can judge only by the 
diſtance of the Objeft. Whereas Na+ 
ture afhixing our Senſe to the Objects, 
which are the colours or the light, we 
no ſaaner perceive the Object, but we 
perceive the diſtance by the ſame Senſe, 
which diverſifies it ſelf according to that 
diſtance. But why to be blind againſt mat- 
ter of fat ? The colours in the Celeſtial 
Bow are colours: We ſee them truly, for 
it cannot be ſaid of us, that we are Viſio- 
naries, whilſt we ſay that we fee them. 
We may fay the ſame thing of thoſe 
which we perceive ina Priſm of Glaſs, 
which” changeth colour as often as we 
turn it, . All the World agrees —_— 
1} els 
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leſs that theſe colours are not affixt to 
the Objeft. What other thing then can 
theſe colours be which wereally ſee, yet 
are not real z but the Sentiments of the 
Soul, which our Soul affixes to certain 
Objefts where they are not truly ; and 
what difference do you think is there be- 
tween the colours of the Heavenly Bow 
and the other, unleſs the matter which is 
the occaſion of .the firſt being leſs con- 
ſtant, leſs durable in its ſtate than the 
other. Which is fo true, that it might 
be boldly affirmed, that if that Lumi- 
nous Dew which ſhows thoſe colours in 
the Rain-bow, were likewiſe as dura- 
ble as the verdure of our Fields, the co-, 
lours of the Flowers which are in our 
Gardens, would not appear to us more 
real than the colours of the Rain-bow. 
This Principle is, it may be, more impor- 
tant than may be imagined towards the 
Knowledge of anes ſelf ; but I muſt nor 


' Puſhthe Diſcuſſion roo far. 


The moſt viſible Perfeftions of the 
World do ſubliſt but by the Light, the 
Senſe, the Colours, the Odours, and 
the Savours; which are, to ſpeak 
truly, the Sentiments of our Spirits : ſo 
that it happens, we thinking to admire 
the Beauty of the Heavens, the Splen- 
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dour of the Stars, the ſhining Glory of 
Meteors, "the delicious Fruits of the 
Earth, the Spices of Arabia, &c. That 
which we admire is more in our ſelves 
than in the apparent Object of our Ad- 
miration, 

And that is ſo great a CharaCter, that 
I dare boldly advance, That Man is lit- 
tle leſs the Image of God by the Know- 
ledge of Senſe, than by that of Reaſon, 
ſince dwelling in one Corner of the 
World, he ſtretches himſelf all over the 
Univerſe ; and that all the Beauties and 
PerfeCtions of the viſible World ſpring 
in a' manner from his Judgment : _an Ad- 
vantage ſo conſiderable, that for fear 
leſt Men ſhould take an Occaſion to 
confound himſelf with the Divinity, and 
leſt he ſhould be 1dolized by his Self- 
Love, the Anthor of Nature would have 
him covered under ſome low Conformi- 
ties, which be ſeems to have with Beaſts, 
and under the Prejudices and the con- 
fus'd Idea's of Infancy, which makes him 
confound his Sentiments with the things 
"about him: and in fine, that he ſhould 
be wrap'd up in the Ruines of his Body 
by the Deſtruftion of the Organs of his 
Senſation. | 


And 
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And from hence might be drawn di- 
vers important Concluſions, if | were 
not to haſten to paſs to other Diſcove- 
ries. Firſt, By this may be ſeen how 
much they deceive themſelves that reject 
with ſo much diſdain the Thought which 
they had, That the World had been 
made for Man. For certainly it is much 
more ſurprizing ſtill, to ſee that what- 
ever is moſt fine and perfe&t in the 
World, ſprings 'from the Foundation of 
our own Nature, and is not different 
from our ſelves.' It might be inferr'd 
in the ſecond place, that the Good or 
Miſery of Man 1s not in the Power of 
this Maſs of corporal Things, which 
ſurround him, which of themſelves are - 
incapable of doing him either good or 
harm ; but in the Power of the Supream 
Being, who would afhx our Joy or Grief 
to rhings at that diſtance from our Na- 
ture and Perfection, that the Charatter 
and Seal of our Dependance might be 
upon him. It is caſte to ſee by this, 
in the third place, That the Alarm that 
we haye taken at the Revolutions of 
time, which triamphs over all things, 
and by which we expect to be hurried 
away, was but ill grounded. For we 
ſee very well, that Time conſumes both 
our 
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our Bodies, and thoſe about us : but we 
ſee not, that it carries away the Foun- 
dation of our Thought, that Spirit which 
animates our Body, and which ſeems 
likewiſe ( as | may ſay) to be the ge- 
neral Soul of all that we fee. It is true 
we (ce not the ſame Man who diſcours'd 
with us, when Death has deſtroy'd the 
Organs by which he had Commerce with 
others : but is it not true, that it is ſuf- 
ficient to conceive the DeſtruCtions of 
thoſe Organs, without ſuppoſing any 
thing elſe for to conceive the Cellation 
of this Commerce. Certainly we ſhould 
be very much miſtaken, if we ſhould 
imagine that the Organs of our Bodies 
had been neceſſary to form the Subſtance 
of our Spirit z and to the end that a 
thing ſhould be capable of Thinking, it 
ſhould have Eyes, Ears, a Mouth, Brains, 
&c, Theſe Parts were not neceſlary for 
to make us Think ; but to form the ex- - 
change of Thoughts which is between 
Men, and to eſtabliſh Commerce : And 
it was afterwards neceſlary to afhx cer- 
tain Sentiments to the motions of our 
Bodies, for to inform us of that which 
might deſtroy and preſerve the latter. 
So that one may ſay, that reaſonable 
Society Is the End of the Corporal Life, * 
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as the Preſervation of this Life is the 
End of the greateſt part of our Senſati- 
ons. When then this Life expires, that 
ſays, that the Divine Providence would 
not that we ſhould have any longer Con- 
ference with Men, that we ſhould either 
ſee or diſcourſe with them, or that they 
ſhould ſee or diſcourſe with us. Death 
makes us ceaſe living with others ; but 
it- makes us not ceale living in effect. 
We think no longer by the occaſion of 
certain Organs and certain Bodies, with 
which it is no longer neceſlary we ſhould 
have any relation ; but we think always, 
becauſe they were neither theſe Bodies, 
nor theſe Organs, that made us think. 

We may ſee by this, in the fourth 
place, That nothing is more falſe than 
the ordinary Prejudice of Men, who ima- 
gine that they know their Bodies, and 
that they know not their Spirits : for it 
may be ſaid, by an Inverſion of their 
Thought, that they know their Spirits, 
and that they know not {ſo well their 
Bodies. 

W hat they call Metaphylical and con- 
fuſed 1dea's, are often Idea's very di- 
ſtint; and what they call Knowledge, 
Experience, and Sentiment, ( take care) 
are often confuſed Idea's. For the firlt 
| | thing 
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thing they do, is to cloth corporal things 
with Savours, Odours, Sounds, and 
Light, and other Sentiments, which are 
in them no more or leſs than the Pain 
is in the Soul, and not in the Needle 
which pricks us : and then the Pain 
which they fanſie they feel in an Arm 
that is loſt, is in the Soul which exiſt- 
eth, and not in the Arm which 1s no 
more. Then when theſe exteriour 
things are once cloathed with our proper 
Sentiments, Men who attribute more 
unto Sentiment than unto ſimple Know- 
ledge, becauſe Sentiment is more lively, 
and intereſles them more, are accuſtom- 
ed to preferr the Perception of theſe 
exteriour Things before the diſtinCt 
Knowledge they might have. They call 
that Feeling and Touching ; and that, ac- 
cording to their way, is to Know di- 
ſtinftly : bur according to our way, that 
IS rather called Feeling than Knowing ; 
and to Feel, is to Know confuſedly. 
When they ſhall once have rendered 
to the Body that which belongs to the 
Body, and to the Soul that which be- 
longs thereto, they will know that there 
is nothing worſe grounded than their 
Prejudice. 
| We ſee here again, in the fifth place, 
che 
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the Error of thoſe who imagine that the 
World, which is the Mafs of Corrupti- 
ble Objects, is very near to us, and that 
God is at a great diſtance from us. For 
to take the World for the Corporal Ob- 
jets, one may ſay that God is between 
Us and the World, becauſe that theſe 
Objects do not abſolutely contribute any 
thing .unto our Thoughts or Sentiments 
by the way of an efficient Cauſe, not be- 
ing of an Order noble enough for that ; 
that they are not purely but the Occaſi- 
on; and that it is the force of the Divine 
Inſtitution which cauſes us to have theſe 
houghts and Sentiments in the preſence 
f Objects; whether it be thought that 
this Inſtitution determines the Virtue 
which God hath put into aur Spirits to 
act, or whether it be that it immediate- 
ly produces our divers Sentiments 3 for 
we will not here enter into metaphy lical 
Examinations, which are good for no- 
thing: And it were to be will'd, that 
for to avoid the furthering the Specula- 
tion in theſe forts of things, we. thould 
conſider, that Men are not ſimply defizn- 
ed to know the Truth ; but for to know 
profitable Truths, and that they ſhould 
let alone for a certain Faith that which 
is of no other uſe thaiy for co {atisfie the 
Cur2- 
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Curioſities of their Wits. And certainly 
when I conſider that God, without chan- 
ging any thing in this World, either in 
my Body or my Soul, could, if it had 
pleaſed him, by a free Inſtitution of his 
Wiſdom, have affix'd Pain unto all the 
Corporal Objefts unto which it hath 
pleaſed him to have affix'd Pleaſure, be- 
cauſe theſe ObjeCts in themſelves have 
aS little relation with the one as with the 
other : So that Man, inſtead of loving 
himſelf by the Motives of the Pleaſure 
which is occaſionally afhx'd unto ſo ma- 
ny different Bodies which ſurround him, 
he would hate himſelf by the Motives of 
Pain which God had afhx'd in that caſe 
to theſe ſame Objets; and would find 
in a neceflity of living, a greater Deſpair 
than Men ordinarily find in a neceſlity of 
dying. I want no greater proof for to 
comprehend the Bounty and Wiſdom of 
God. 

But this is not a place for to lengthen 
our Confiderations in, becauſe we do 
but touch upon them wherein they: are 
capable of informing us of the PerfeCti- 
ons of Man. 

We will not ſtop upon the Imagina- 
tion, which is but, properly ſpeaking, 
an Amaſs of weakned Senſations, which 
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ſubſiſt ſtill in our Soul by reaſon of the 
Marks which exteriour ObjeCts have left 
in our Brain; an Amals, I ſay, of Senſa- 
tions, which the Soul puts in order, 
and which (he makes uſe of afterwards 
ry to, repreſent other Objects to her 
elf. 

But we cannot cnough admire this [n- 
telligence of Man, which reCtifies his 
Senſe, which corrects his Imagination, 
purifies and enlarges the Perception born 
by the. Occafion of Bodies, which nnites 
ſeveral Idea's in the Judgment which it 
forms of Things, and ſeveral Judgments 
in the Reaſoning, which weighs, com- 
pares, examines, fearches, and by rela- 
tion which ſhe finds between Things, 
makes the Dependance of Arts, of Sci- 
ences, of Governments, and produces all 
the Marvels of reaſonable Society. 

ls it not extravagant to ſay, that this 
Intelligence has for its Principle the Mo- 
tion of Nature, and that it 1s but an ar- 
raigning of Atomes, which agitated in a 
certain manner, acquire another Situati- 
on? Can it well be conceived, that an 
Atom, without going forth of the Body, 
ſhould run through the Earth and the 
Heavens in a moment ? That it ſhould 
go every where without moving in a 
more 
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more noble and admirable manner. than 
if it moved it ſelf ? A portion of Matter 
can it know others, and afterwards know 
it ſelf ? Act upon it ſelf, relye not only 
upon it ſelf, but upon its manner of aCt- 
ing, an1 upon the manner of that man- 
ner, and upon the Reflexion which it 
makes in this manner ad infinitam ? Is it 
then true, that certain Atomes ſhut in I 
know not what little Pipe, ſhould judge 
of the Place of the Univerſe, of the De- 
ſign of the World, and ſhould know the 
Wiſdom of the Creator ? Is this one 
property of this Thinking motion, not 
only to make Atoms more, but to repre- 
ſent: that of the Celeſtial Bodies, and 
that of the Spheres, which are only in 
the Order of Things poſlible? Theſe 
Atoms whoſe Shock is a I hought, have 
they this admirable virtue ofPower,when 
they meer, not to ſtrike? But the general 
Degree ot being, or that of Subſtance, or 
the general Notion of Bodies, without 
ſhocking the individual in this Motion, a 
Thought which we call Preciſan. Has 
there never been heard of a Motion pro- 
perly call'd, without a Bedy's properly 
moving from one place to another ? as 
the Thought which palles from what's 
paſt, which is no more, to what's to 
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come, Which is not yet; and goes from 
Nothing, which preceded our being, to 
the Nothingoeſs which terminates the 
hopes of the Incredulous. The Spiric of 
Man is not only above the Condition of 
Matter; but that which is admirable, ir 
has a Species of Infinity in its Ads; for 
it flies from ObjeCt ro Object, and it 
multiplies them to Infinity : it is never 
weary of Knowing : and although its 
PerfeCtions be in effe& bounded, becauſe 
it knows not all things, it is certain that 
its Excellency in ſome regard is without 
limits, betauſe ir may ſucceſſively know 
all things, 

As the Spirit of Man is never weary 
of Knowing, his Heart is never weary 
of Deſiring ; and ſuch as is the depth 
of Knowledge, ſuch is the depth of de- 
firing within us. 

That Ambitious Prince whoſe Heart 
was greater than the Univerſe, of which 
he was Maſter, had not at the bottom 
more vaſt and elevated Sentiments than 
thoſe which lie hid in the ſecret Diſpo- 
ſition of each of us; and the Heart of 
a Hero is not different from that of o- 
ther Men: It depends but upon Proſpe- 
rity and great Occaſions, that the Man 
who dwells in a Cabbin wiſhes not for 
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Men, wiſh for the Condition of Beaſts 


| Goods of this World : but they have” 


new Worlds to Conquer. When a Man 
is in Poverty, he makes Vows only for 
what is neceſſary : when he has what's 
neceſfary for Nature, he requires what 
is neceflary to his Condition. Is he ar- 
rived at that ſtate ? he ſeeks thac which 
may ſatisfie his Cupidity. Has he ob- 
tained all that which his Heart can ſeem 
to delire? he forms, contrary to Rea- 
fon, new Deſires ſtil. Behold theſe 
Maſters of the World! who after ha- 
ving elevated themſelves above other 


which they may ceaſe from acquiring, 
but cannot ceaſe from defiring. Such 1s 
the Excellency of Man, that it appears 
even m his moft ſhameful Irregularities : 
for do not imagine that this inſatiable 
Avidity of our Hearts had its firſt Source 
from our Corruption. Thoſe Men are 
blameable who apply themſelves with 
too mnch Paſſion to the ſearch of the 


reaſon not to be content with finite 
Goods, they who are deſigned for the 
poſſeſſion of the Sovereign Good. 

And thus it muſt be; for we ſee that 
in Nature every thing is contented with 
the Goods which are due to its Species. 


The Fiſh content themſelves in the Wa- 
ter 
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ter where they ſwim ; the Birds are ſa- 
tisfied to fly in the Air; the Beaſts of 
the Field have no more to deſire when 
they have found Graſs, which ſerves them 
for Nouriſhment. And whence comes. it 
then, that Man is fo little ſatisfied with 
theſe temporal Advantages, if it be true 
that they ougbt to form all his portion ? 
Should one believe that rhe Wiſdom of 
the Creator ſhould have fail'd preciſely 
in this? Did it not well know, either 
the Nature of the Goods of the World 
incapable of ſatisfying us, or the Nature 
of our Hearts incapable of being ſatis- 
fied ? or rather, Is it not knowing the 
Goods of the World, our Hearts, and 
the natural Diſproportion which is be- 
tween them. God has form'd things in 
that Order, becauſe he referved our 
Souls to himſelf; for to repleniſh them 
hiraſelf, for to ſatisfie them, and for to 
anſwer by his Excellencies and by his 
infinite Beatitude, unto the infinite Suc- 
ceflion of our Thoughts and our Defires 
or, if you pleaſe, to the infinite Search- 
ings of a Spirit which ſearches to know 
all things, becaufe he is deſtined to know 
God, and to the infinite Avidity of a 
Heart, which is ſatished with no parti- 
calar Good, becaule it is deſtin'd for the 
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Poſſeſſion of a Sovereign Good; which 
incloſes all others. 

The Nature, the Perfeftions, and the 
End of a Man, form that which we call his 
natural Dignity : but all that turns up- 
on his eternal Duration. We ſhould 
draw but very ſmall Advantage from our 
being ſpiritual in our Eſſence, if this Idea 
did not include that of Immortality. But 
it would be extravagant to imagine, that 
becauſe that which diſſolves periſhes, that 
which is.incapable of Diſſolution ſhould 
periſh. . What did I fay ? What is ex- 
tended is not loſt, although it acquire 
another manner of being, and the Body 
of Man after Death to be Aſhes, or Fleſh, 
or Dirt, or Worms, or Vapour, or 
Duſt, does not ceaſe from being a Body. 
Death in its proper Idea is a DeſtruCtion 
or a Diſſolution of the Organs. If then 
Death annihilates not the Body, whoſe 
Parts it ſeparates, how ſhould it then 
annihilate that Spirit, that Intelligence 
which being neither Extent, nor Move- 
ment, nor Union of Parts, and not ha- 
ving evidently any natural Relation unto 
all theſe things ſuſceptible of Diſſolu- 
tion ! 

The Perfefions of Man depend likes 
wiſe upon his Immortality, In vain 
ſhould 
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ſhould we find a Species of Infinity in the 
Senſations of our Souls, infinitely varied 
according to the Diverſity of exteriour 
things, which are the Occaſion of them; 
in our Imagination, capable of gathering 
Images without number for to repreſent 
the Objefts; in our Mind, which is ne- 

ver weary of Knowing, and in our 
Hearts, which deſire withoat end, it ha- 
ving been made but for a time, and being 

to remain but ſome Years, we might not 

have had, but a number of Senſations li- 

mited, nor have imagined but for a cer- 

tain ſhort time, nor to have had a Suc- 

ceſſion of Thoughts proportionable to 

the Brevity of our Lives; nor at laſt 

poſleſs but a tranſitory and bounded Fe- 

licity ; for there is but one Succeſſion of 

infinite Durance, which does fort this 
infinite Succeſſion of Sentiments, of 
Thoughts and Deſires, of which Man 
finds himſelf naturally capable. 

Let us ſay then what it is in the im- 
mortal Man that we find of Nature, the 
PerfeCtions, and the End of Man, which 
form his natural Dignity. 

As the Nature and the PerfeCtions of 
Man have given us an Interview of his 
End, his End informs us likewiſe what 
are his Duties and natural Obligations. 
| E 3 Which 
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Which is that which we will coofider in 
the following Chapter. 


CHAP. III 


Wherein is endeavour d to know Man, 
in conſidering the Nature and the 
Extent of his Duties. 


UR Duties flow from Nature, and 

do not proceed only from Educa- 
tion, as ſome have imagined : for to ju- 
ſtife which, one need but ſuppoſe two 
Principles z the firſt is, That we natu- 
rally love our ſelves, being ſenſible of 
Pleaſure, and kating Evil, defiring Good, 
and having a care of our Preſervation. 
The ſecond, That with this Bent to Self- 
love, Nature has given us a Reaſon tq 
guide us. We love our ſelves naturally, 
It is a Truth of Senſe; we are capable 
of Reaſon, it 1s a Truth of Fat. Na- 
ture prompts us to make uſe of Reaſog 
for to direct this Love of our ſelves, 
that ſprings from the Principle of the 
latter in a manner altogether neceſſary, 
it not being poſlible that we ſhould tru- 


ly 
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ly love our felves, without employing 
all our Ligats in the ſearch of whar's 
agreeable to us. 

Then fince Nature arders us ta ſearch 
after our Good, it follows, that it can- 
not be faid, without an evident Contra- 
diion, that a Man is naturally without 
Duty and Law. We muſt agree abcur 
the eſſential Difterecce which there is 
between the Moral Gaad, and Bad, 
becauſe the firſt conſiſts in following the 
Law of reaſonable Nature, and the other 
in violating it. This natural Law in 
general, may be divided into four others, 
which are its particular Species ; tbe 
Law of Temperance, which makes us 
avoid Exceſles and Debauches, which 
run Qur Bodies, and prejudice our Souls z 
the Law of Juſtice, which makes us give 
every Mag his due, and do as we wauld 
be done by ; the Law of Moderation, 
which forbids us Revenge, knowing thar 
we cannot make uſe thereof but at our 
Expence and to reſpect in that the Right 
of God , that is to take care of our 
ſelves ; and in ſhart, the Law of Beneft- 
cence, which obliges us to do Good to 
our Neighbours. 

It is certain, that the Immortality of 
Man makes the PerfeCtian and the Extent 
E 4 of 
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of theſe four ſorts of Law. A Man 
who knows himſelf under the Idea of ari 
Immortal Being, would not make plea- 
ſures his end, which the Author of Na- 
ture has affixt unto that which is for the 
conſervation or the propagation of theBo- 
dy. We would not do wrong unto others 
if we did not only fear a return of inju- 
ſice in this Lifez but if beſides we ſhould 
apprehend the doing our ſelves an eternal 
prejudice. He who is employed, as he 
ought to be, by his natural Dignity, 
which raiſes him without doubt extream- 
Iy above the outrages he may receive, far 
from deſiring ſatisfaCtion at the expence 
of the Glory of God, will conceive with 
difficulty and reſentment in what manner 
ſoever he be treated. ' In ſhort, if this 
natural and temporal Communion which 
we have with other Men in Society, 
can cauſe to ſpring any Benevolence be- 
tween us, which increaſes according to 
the degree of Temporal Commerce we 
bave with them: What Motives of love 
and beneficence ſhould we not find in 
the Idea of the Eternal Society, which 
we muſt, 'or which we may have with 
them ? So the Nature of Law is in Man : 
but the perfeftion and extent of that 
Law, is inthe Immortal Man. As to the 

relt, 
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reſt, theſe four ſorts of Law form that 
which we call Natural Law, the which is 
the moſt Ancient, the moſt General, the 
moſt Eſſential of all, and the Foundation 
of others. Ir is the moſt Ancient, be- 
cauſe the love of our ſelves precedes inus 
all ſorts: of Bents and Law. It is the 
moſt Genera], becauſe there has been (-- 
veral Men, who have not heard talk of 
reveal'd Right ; but there has been none 
enter'd this World, without. that Law 
which carry'd them tothe ſearch of their 


own good. It is the moſt Eſſential, for 


it is not here, neither the Law of the 
Jew nor the Law of the Chriſtian ſimply, 
'tis the Law of Man; it does not belong 
ſimply to the Law, or to the Goſpel; 
but unto Nature in whatſoever State it 
finds it, In fine, it is the Foundation of 
all others. | 

\ Itis eaſie to ſee, if one conſiders, that 
all the other Laws are nothing elſe, than 
the Law of Nature renewed and accom- 
modated unto the certain States wherein 
Men are. You find the natural Law in that 
which God gave our firſt Parents, The 
Legiſlator ſuppoſes there,that Man loves 
himſelf, becauſe his Law is founded upon 
Promiſes and Threatnings. He propoſes 
to him Good and Evil. Heenlighters 
mn him 
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him to know the one and the other. He 
engages him to. the Acknowledgment 
which Nature it felf preſcribes us. God 
requires a homage far ſa many favours 
which he has afforded him, and this 
homage conſiſts in abſtaining trom eat- 
ing the Fruit of oneonly Free. He pre- 
fcribes himthe duty of his Prefervation 
(in the day that thou eateſk thereof, thouſbek 
Aie the death; ) as likewiſe the Law of 
Juſtice. For what is there more juſt, 
than to yield nnto the Creator the Em. 
pire of his Works, and not to wake uſe 
of his Creatures in ſpight of him. Then 
this is the Natural Law, accommodated 
= the State wherein 4dam found himſelf 
tneN, 

In effe&t he could not as yet forbid him 
the uſe of Idols, which were unkeown 
to him, neither Blaſpheming the Name 
of the Lord, then when he did but be- 
gin for to bleſs him, nor for to: reſt one 
day in a week, he who was always to 
reſt, nor the killing his Neighbour, who 
as yet had no exiſtence, nor committing 
Adultery ſince he had but one Woman; 
nor robbing at a time wherein all things 
appertain'd to him; nor for to bear falſe 
witneſs, then when he could not bear it, 


unleſs agaialt himſelf ; nor for to covet, 
becauſe 
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becauſe all things were his own. But 
when Men were multiplied upon the 
Earth, as they changed State, God from 
time to time traced back this natural 
Law, and gave it unto Men under ano- 
ther form, becauſe it was to be propor- 
tioned to the circumſtances wherein they 
were.. Thereforeit muſt not be imagi- 
ned, that when it is ſaid that the Deca- 
logue contains the Natural Law, ſhould 
be underſtood, that-it contains any thing 
elſe, than theſe ſimple and common Prin- 
ciples of the Natural Law, which ought 
to guide all Men. I grant that the Deca- 
logue is the Natural Law renew'd and 
trac'd back to the Eyes of the 1/raclites : 
but it is certain likewiſe, that it is the 
Natural Law accommodated to the State 
wherein the 1ſraelites then were, The 
truth whereof, thele Remarks make 
moſt evident. 

The [ſraeliteshad been delivercd from 
the Captivity of eAgypr. That was the 
reaſon the Legiſlator cloathed himſelf, as 
I may fo ſay, in this Blefling, for to in- 
duce them to the Obedience which they 
owed him. 1 amthe Lord thy God, who 
brought thee out of the land of eAgypt, out 
of the Flowſe of Bondage. Thou ſhalt have 
vo other, & One may plalnly fee thar 

the 
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the motive has not the ſame force upon the 
Hearts of Men who had not their ſhare 
in the deliverance. It would be to no 
purpoſe, to ſay, that if they had not all 
their parts in the temporal deliverance of 
the //raelzres ;, that they have been Spiri- 
tyally delivered from the ZZgype of fin. 
The Myſtical Senſe is good in a ſimple 
teaching deſigned for inſtruftion, bur it is 
not of uſe ina Precept, which does re- 
quire an exaCt Obedience, nor conceived 
19 terms too exact, nor too proper ;z and 
how many People are there, unto wham 
God has certainly given natural Law, as 
unto 2thers,who have never heard talk of 
the deliverance of the J/raclites by the 
' Miniſtry of Moſes, and who by conſe- 
quence could not therein find an Emblem 
of their Spiritual Deliverance. Second- 
ly, the //raehtes being in a Deſart, where 
they could not drink but Water, nor ear 
but Manna, had no occaſion to be taught 
the Precepts which ſhould lead them to 
Sobriety, in making them ſhun Drunken- 
neſs and the Exceſles of good Cheer, it 
is the oply reaſon which can be given, why 
the Legiſlator 1n the Decalogue has not 
forbid this ſort of Intemperance, which 
has always paſt for a very Capital Vice. 


Thirdly, 
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* Thirdly, The Canaries, who by their 
Idolatry, had drawn down the anger of 
God, and ſuffer'd the puniſhment of their 
proper fins, did nevertheleſs appear to 
be Curſed both outwardly and interpre- 
tatively, as they ſpeak in the School, by 
the occaſion of the Crime of Cam who 
diſcovered his Father's ſhame, and was 
puniſhed by this Prophetick MalediCtion, 
which did prefage the ruine of the Poſte- 
rity of Canaan, the Off:ſpring of. that 
Wretch. It cannot be deny'd but that 
the Decalogue does make a manifeſt Al- 
lufion in the fifth Precept conceived in 
theſe terms: Honour thy Father and thy 
Mother, that thy days may be long in the 
Land, which the Lord thy God giveth thee ;; 
it is certain that by the Land is to be un» 
derſtood, not the Land of the Living ia 
general; but that Land which had been 
given to be divided- among the Iſraclires, 
which is evident by this Expreſſion (the 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee;) and 
there is no doudr, bur that the Senſe of 
the Law is, that they ſhouid ſhun the 
Crime of Cam, which became dreadful 
to his Poſterity, and endeavour to ob- 
tain by an oppoſite Condudt, the Bleſ- 
ſing of God, which might ſecure them 
in their Polleſions, 
| Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, It is certain that Nature 
teaches us to Conſecrate a part of our 
lives unto the Service of God ; for fince 
we bold by him all the Moments of our 
Duration, both Acknowledgment and 
Juſtice require that we ſhonld Dedicate 
ſome of them to him, and likewiſe that 
we ſhould have certain times, which we 
ſhould particularly Conſecrate unto Pie- 
ty: but to obſerve the ſeventh day ra- 
ther than another, and to extend the Ob- 
ſeryations thereof evenunto Beaſts,which 
has a relation, no more with Nature, but 
withthe preſent State of thatPeople; God 
would not, that they ſhould lofe the Me- 
mory of the Blefling of the Creation, in 
neglecting to praCtiſe a Feaſt, which he 
had inftituted with an intention to per- 

nate the Memory of that great event. 

By 31l theſe Characters it may be ſeen 
that the Law of the Decalogue doth not 
differ from the natural Law in its foun- 
dation and in its firſt Principles : but on- 
ly in this manner, and in the extent 
which muſt be given it, for to proporti- 
on itto the State, and occaſions of the 
People of 7frael; that is evident by one 
general Remark which may be made up- 
on the Subject 3 which1s, that the great 


Motives, which do ſuſtain the Precepts of 
this 
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this Law in general, are Temporal Blef- 
ſings and Curſings, which are the Moz 
tives, Which the Sovereign Legiſlator has 
pleaſed to make uſe of ro make himſelf 
Obey'd; he that could threaten Men 
with Eternal Pains deſigned for the 
wicked, and pronounce an Eternal and 
Happy Life to thoſe who ſhould obſerve 
his Law, whence comes it that he ſup- 
preſſes theſe powerful Motives, theſe 
dreadful ObjeRts, or at leaſt chat he lets 
ous know them but in a confuſed manner, 
whilſt he takes all the- force of his Pro» 
miſes and of his Comminations, from 
the greatneſs of Corporal Goods and 
Evils? Becauſe he proportioned his Law 
to the State in which the Children of 
Ifracl then were, the time being not yet 
come of revealing clearly the Life and 
bleſſed Immortality in Jeſus Chriſt, who 
among other CharaCters of his Divine 
Vocation, ſhould have that of a clear and 
abundant Revelation. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Wherein we continue to make ſome 
= pag upon the Decalogue, con- 
fidering it as the Expreſſion of the 

Natural Law, accomodated to the 

State of the Iſraelites. 


HE firſt Precept which it contains, 
4 is of fo great importance, that ir 
ſeems to contain it ſelf alone, Morality 
and Religion. It includes a Command 
and a Forbidding. The Command is to 
love God with all our heart, with all our 
ſtrength, and with all our mind, What is 
Forbid, is the having any other God be- 
fore the face of the Lord. 

For to comprehend well this Precept; 
one muſt mark in general,that a Man may 
tove another by Sentiment,or by Reaſon, 
or in fine, by Sentiment and Reaſon both 
together. That is called loving by Sen- 
timent, to love a Man for the good which 
he does one, or for the pleaſure which he 
gives one, That is called loving by 
Reaſon, to love the PerfeCtion for the 
PerfeCtion it ſelf. That is called loving 
by Sentiment and Reaſon; to love any 
one 
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one becauſe of the Merit and the Per- 
feftions which he poſſefles;and becauſe of 
the good which he does, or may do us, 

| The love of , Reaſon appears not at 
botrom different from eſteem, and ir 
ſpeaks no more than an eſteem, which 
intereſles its ſelf for the ObjeCt eſteem'd, 
which ſeeks to do it good, or which wi- 
ſhes it. We love in that manner the me- 
rit of a Stranger, at a diſtance, and who 
has no relation with us; but as we will 
ſee hereafter, it is not eaſie to find in- 
{ſtances of this. 

We love on the contrary our ſelves, 
by Sentiment and not by Reaſon. The 
love of our ſelves precedes the Judgment 
which we make, that we ought to love 
our ſelves; and ſhould we frame a thou- 
ſand Arguments to the contrary of this 
Bent of onrs, we ſhould nevertheleſs 
love our ſelves {til}, 

In fine, 'God loves himſelf by Reaſon 
and by Sentiment ; by Reaſon, becaule 
be knows his proper PerfeCtions ; by Sen- 
timent, becauſe he taſtes his infinite 
Beatitude , and it is by Reaſon and by 
Sentiment that we allo ought ro love 
him. By Reaſon, becauſe he poſleſſes 
all Perfeftions; by Sentiment, becauſe 
he Communicates to us all the goods 

k which 
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which we can be ſenſible of and poſſeſs. 
God ſeems to demand here, the love of 
the Sentiment. He does not ſay, | am 
the God who have all the PerfeCtions,@c. 
but I am the Eternal, thy God who have 
brought thee out of the Land of A gypt,&C. 
And it is remarkable, that this Character 
iS common to all his Revelations which he 
addreſſes unto Men upon Earth, that 1s 
to manifeſt himfelf unto them, cloathed 
with ſome of his bleſſings for to gain the 
Heart by acknowledgment. He was 
ſerved by the Ancient Worlg by the 
Name of the God who is, and is a rewar- 
der of them that call upon him. He was 
afterwards known by the Name of the 
God of Abraham, the God of 1ſaac, and 
the God of Facob. Afterwards he gave 
his Law in declaring himſelf the Lord, 
who had brought forth his People from 
out the Land of <Agypt. Afterwards a 
Prophet declares that the time is come, 
in the which they (ball ſay no more, the 
Lord is he who hath brought his People 
out of the Land of «Egypt : but that the 
Lord is he that hath caufed his People 
for to return out of the Country of Ba- 
bylon. And in fine, when the time de- 
hgn'd for the Redemption of Man was 


come, God call'd himſelf no more = 
Tac 
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the God of Mercy, and the Father of 
our Lord Jeſtis Chriſt ; they then deceive 
themſelves very much in this matter, 
who imagine that it is to offend God, to 
love him otherwiſe than for the love of 
himſelf; avid that there is no intereffed 
motion m oor Hearts but what is Crimi- 
nal, We need only torefute theſe ſpecu- 
htions, but make a reflection upon the 
ConduCt of God, who not only conſents 
that we ſhould love him by the motives 
of good, which we find in his Poſſeſſion : 
but who-gonld and does proportion his 
Revelations, to this defign ; and like- 
wiſe it may be fard that we glorifie the 
Sovereign good then, when we ardently 
deſire hin, and when we find neither reſt, 
nor Joy, but in his Communion. 

This grand Precept may be propoſed 
to the Mortal Man for to confound him, 
in making him ſee bis impoſſibility of 
accompliſhing the Law of God : bart there 
is none but the immortal Man that can 
fullfil this Duty. It is not the Man that 
periſhes, who is ſenſible of the great ob- 
ligations he has to God, but the Man 
who fubſiſts eternally. And ir is not in 
a ColteCtion of periſhable favours, bet 
in an amaſs of incorruptible goods, that 
we find the motives of a love and of 
F 2 an 
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an acknowledgment worthy of God. 

So likewiſe the Man of Nature confi- 
dered as a Man, who has relations ſhort 
and tranſitory with other Men, cannot 
nor ought not to love others ſo much as. 
himſelf, If we were oblig'd to love one 
indifferent and a Stranger to us, as much 
as a Father loves _his Children, or as the 
Children love their Father, certainly all 
things would be in confuſion and diſor- 
der in the reaſonable World. Weought 
to love our Children more than our Pa- 
rents, our Parents more than qgdifferent 
perſons ; then ſince it is the love of our 
ſelves makes this inequality, and this 
variety in our AﬀeCtions, it follows that 
there is a juſt Law of Nature, which 
would that we- ſhould love our ſelves 
more than others; but the Immortal 
Man has other ſights and other obligati- 
ons. Alitheſe divers forts of Proximity 
and of Relation which regard this life, 
diſappear before the Relations of the 
Eternal Society, which we are to have 
with others. A Temporal Neighbour 
which Nature ſhews us, is not io confide- 
rable as the Eternal Neighbour which 
Paith diſcovers in him. As to the reſt, 
there are perſons who love themſelves 


with ſo much irregularity, that it is no 
ways 
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ways good that they ſhould love others, 
as they love themſelves. For it is not 
true, that ir we ſhould ſay unto a Man, 
I wiſh you may be Ungrateful, Blind, 
Paſſionate, Vindicative, Proud, Volup- 
tuous, Covetous, that you may have 
more pleaſure in the World ; he would 
have reaſon to think, either that we were 
mad, or that we would make him but a 
very bad Compliment, and neverthelefs 
this might be to love ones Neighbour as 
one does ones ſelf. 

For to have a right of loving ones 
Neighbour as ones ſelf, one ought to 
love ones ſelf by relation to Eternity ; 
and there is none but the Immortal 
Man in a condition wel] to obſerve this 
Precept. It is required here, if ſince 
the Law does ordain that we ſhould love 
our Neighbour as our ſelves, it would 
that we ſhould love him by the motives of 
that love which we have for God, or by 
the motives of that which we have for 
our ſelves. I anſwer, im diſtinguiſhing 
always a love of Reaſon, and a love of 
Sentiment. When we love the Neigh- 
bour with a love of Reaſon, it is certain, 
that the motives of this love onght to be 
taken from the love which we have for 
God. When we love the Neighbour 
F 2 with. 
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with a love of Sentiment, the motives 
of that love cannot be taken, but from 
the affeCtion that we have far our ſelves. 
 Sothat it may be apſwered in a word,that 
he muſt be beloved by the one and the 
other of theſe two motives z and it ſeems 
- that the Law of the Decalague confirms 
us in this opinion. Forit puts the Pre- 
cept which regards the Neighbour, im- 
mediately after that which regardeth 
God, for to teach us that the one has a 
dependance upon the other, and that we 
ought to love the Neighbour by the love 
of God ; and on the other de, he calls 
him whom he recommends to our lov- 
ing, by the Name of: Neighbour, for to 
tell us that we are intereſled to love him, 
becauſe that he is a perſon, who belongs 
to us, Reaſon tells ys,that God being the 
ſupreme and infinite Beauty, is amiable 
for himſelf, and that all chings are ſo for 
the love of him. lt would haye us love 
the OQbjeCts according to the relation and 
agreement that they have with Gad; the 
experience which we make of our Be- 
ing, accompanied with joy and pleaſure, 
obliging us to loye our ſelves in the firſt 
place. Nature teaches us to love the per- 
ſons, more or leſs according to the Proxi- 
mity or Agreement which they have with 
1 us 3 
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us : Theſe two Laws diſagree not at all, 
the one (as I may ſay) the Law of Rea- 
ſon, and the other the Law of Senti- 
ment ; the one is the inſtinCt of Nature, 
which perithes; and the other the inſtin& 
of the Immortal Nature : The one relates 
to the ſhort Society, which we ought to 
have one with another; and the other 
to the Eternal Commerce we ought to 
have with them in God. 
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Hherein is examined the extent of 
our Duties, inconfidering the Law 
of the Decalogae. 


Ince we muſt love God, it follows; 

that we ought not to confound him 
with his Creatures by ldolatry. The 
Forbidding naturally follows the Com- 
mandment in that regard. 

Godin eſtabliſhing the natural Order 
which we ſee jn this World, has certainly 
taken all the meaſures for to hinder us 
from falling into Idolatry. For in the firſt 
place, for to keep us from the Idolatry 
of our ſelves, he would not that we 
F 4 ſhould 
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ſhould know our PerfeCtions, but in ac- 
knowledging our dependance. Our Per- 
feftions are our Sentiments, our 
Thoughts, and our divers AﬀeCtions. If 
all the PerfeCtions, or the Spiritual Qua- 
lities did ſpring in our ſelves and were 
found in us, without their being affxt 
unto exterior cauſes, there would be 
danger, leaſt we ſhould apply to our 
ſelves the Idea which we have of God, 
which is that of a Being altogether per- 
fect. For if it depended upon our Will, 
independent of the matter, and of the 
things without, to ſee ſuch a colour, 
fuch a mixture of light as we pleaſed, 
to hear every where, and at all times 
ſuch voice,or ſuch harmony which ſhould 
ſeem good to us ; that we might have 
likewiſe to infinity, Sentiments quite 
new, informing ſimply the empty de- 
Ggn of having them there, there would 
be a manifeſt danger that we ſhould take 
our ſelves for God. 

Methinks one might make the ſame re- 
mark upon that he has choſen for the oc- 
caſional cauſes of our Thoughts, not 
Creatures as perfeft or more perfect 
than us, as the Angels, or other intel]i- 
gences of an equal Order, or ſuperior 
anto theirs; but matter diverſified by its 
1 Figure, 
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Figure, by its Motion,by its Reſt,and the 
arraignment of its Parts; that is to ſay, 
the ſubjeC&t of the World which we con- 
ceive, which is the leaſt capable of Per- 
feftion. 

That if God has given leave, that 
Men ſhould cloath the exterior things 
with their proper PerfeCtions, that has 
been with a precaution, which hinders 
us from taking them for the Object of our 
Adoration. For take notice, that he has 
affixt the moſt lively Sentiments of Man, 
and thoſe, by conſequence, which con- 
tain the greateſt PerfeCtion, unto the 
parts of matter which our own ſenſe re- 
preſents to us as the leaſt perfeft. That 
which tickles the moſt, is that which a- 
baſes the moſt. The lively Sentiments 
of his excellence, is joined with, the 
greateſt marks of his abaſement. For 
doubt not that pleaſure is not ſomething 
Divine, and that it makes not atthe bot- 
tom a very great Character of the ex- 
cellency of Man. Whence comes it then, 
that this pleaſure is greater, proportio- 
rably as it is affixt to the loweſt Objects, 
and that zfter ſo ſenſible a manner, that 
even the confuſed Ideas are ſufficient to 
ſhew it us; it is that God would hinder 
vs from taking for the Object of our Ad- 
oration 
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oration , the exterior things, ſeeing 
how much we ſhould be inclined to love 
them for the pleaſure, of whichthey are 
the occaſion, in making ns ſee that thoſe 
which flatter us the moſt, are thoſe which 
merit moſt our contempt. 

Let us go farther : God would not 
manifeſt himſelf under any viſible form, 
He forbids the making any Corporeal 
repreſentation of him. Thou ſhalt not 
make to thy ſelf any graven Image, nor the 
likeneſs of any thing that is in Heaven a- 
bove, or in the Earth, &c. and he grounds 
this defence upon this important remark, 
Remember that when thou wert in Horeb,thou 
aiaſf hear a Voice, but thou ſaweſt no reſem- 
blance ; therefore thou ſhalt take care upon thy 
Soul, &c. 

lt is becauſe the ſenſe repreſents al- 
ways an Object under a determinate 
form, a Tree appears to us always a 
Tree; the Earth, the Earth ; the Hea- 
ven, the Heaven ; that which carries a 
limitted perfection, incloſed in a fingle 
Idea, and diſtinCt from all others. Then 
as God contains all the PerfeCtions, and 
that it is not true to ſay,that he is in ſuch 
A manner one thing, that he is not ano- 
ther, becauſe he contains eminently all 


the Glory and all the Perfeftion, which 
can 
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can be conceived, it follows that our 
Senſes would repreſent him under a very 
falſe Idea, had they leave to repreſent 
him- 

The Objects of Senſe are more Noble 
than are commonly imagined. For they 
are cloathed with Spiritual qualities of 
our Souls, which are the Sentiments ; 
and althongh our imagination cheats it 
ſelf in the confuſed Idea which ſhe has, 
this Error does honour unto matter, and 
it is not at all inconſiſtent , but it would 
not be the ſame, if God becoming the 
Object of our Senſe, we ſhould confound 
the Sentiments of our Soul with the per- 
feftion of that all-perfeCt Being, for it 
would happen then, that we ſhould both 
be culpable of Impiety, in having an 
Idea of God which agrees not pro- 
perly but with our ſelves, and we ſhould 
be culpable of ldolatry, in tranſporting 
into the Obje&t of our Adoration, our 
proper Sentiments. 

So that it may be ſaid, fince God would 
make himſelf preſent to our Senſe, his 
principal deſign has been to keep us from 
Idolatry, and put us in a condition of 
gloriftying him by the natural ſearch, 
which our Spirit makes after his Perfe- 
(tions 3 which we will endeavour to ex- 
| plain 
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plain here with a little more extent, be- 
cauſe of the importance of the matter. 

We are not of the Opinion of Mr. Des 
Cartes, who believed that all Men that 
came into the World, had naturally an 
Idea of God imprinted on their Minds. 
This Opinion in truth would appear very 
convenient and of great ufe to us both in 
Morality, and Theology ; but what fig- 
nifies its appearing convenient, if we 
cannot perſuade our ſelves of the truth 
thereof; to ſpeak what we think there- 
of, we muſt divide our Knowledge into 
four Species, according to the received 
Diviſion of the School; which are the 
ſimple Apprehenſion, the Judgment, the 
Reaſoning, and the Method. The Me- 
thod gathers ſeveral Reaſonings, the 
Reaſoning ſeveral Judgments, the Judg- 
ment ſeveral Ideas. So that it may be 
ſaid, That the laſt are the firſt Elements, 
_ which our Knowledge reduces it 
ſelf. 

Theſe Ideas are likewiſe of two Or- 
ders, the one 1s fimple, and the other is 
compound. The ſimple Idea 1s that 
which is not compoſed of ſeveral others. 
The compound ldea, is that which con- 
taineth ſeveral ſimple Ideas. The Idea 


of Being, that of Subſtance, that of the 
2 þ Body, 
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Body, that of Thought, are ſimple 1n- 
deas. The Idea of a Houſe, of a Re- 
publick, &c. are compound Ideas. So 
that as all the other manners of Know- 
ledge reduce themſelves to Ideas, fo it 
may be truly-Taid, that all Ideas reduce 
themſelves to. ſimple Ideas which are as 
the Elements and the Materials of which 
all others are compoſed. 

The {imple Ideas are again of two Or- 
ders, the Ideas of - Sentiment, and the 
Ideas of Preciſion. 1 will explain the 
Terms. The Ideas of Sentiment are 
the Ideas which repreſent to us ſome 
Sentiment of our Soul, or Objects cloa<- . 
thed with a Sentiment. The ldea of 
a Fire is an Idea of Sentiment. It re- 
preſents to mea Body cloathed in a man-_ 
ner with that which I feel, when Lap- 
proach the ſame. 

The Ideas of things which we per- 
. Ceive, or which we have perceived by 
Senſe, are manifeſtly of this Order. The 
Ideas of Preciſion are the general Ideas 
which the Soul has of things, when ſhe 
conceives them under common notions z 
ſo the Idea of Being is an Idea of Pre- 
ciſion, becauſe it repreſents to our Soul; 
but the general Attribute in which all 
things that exiſt, do agree. The ſame 
thing 
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thing may be faid of the Idea of Subſtance, 
Perfection, of perfe&t Being, &c. The 
Ideas of Sentiment are reduced to two 
Orders,the firſt comprehends thoſe which 
we have upon the occaſion of Bodies 
ſtriking the Organ of our Sentiment. 
One muſt be mightily deceived no doubr, 
to imagine that we perceive then Corpo- 
ral Qualities, in the things which are a- 
bout us. For theſe qualities which our 
imagination attributes unto them, being 
our own proper Sentiments, it is not 
to be donbred, but that they are Sptri- 
tual qualities; and I know not whethet 
it may not be faid without advancing tov 
great a Paradox, that the ſenſe does re- 
preſent unto ns not leſs our felves than 
the things aboont us, The fecond Order 
of Kdeas of Sentiment, are the Spiritual 
Ideas which we have of the Thonghts, of 
Doabt and Reafoning, then when we 
know that we think, that we doubt, and 
that we reaſon, &c. for one may ſay, 
that it is impoſlible to think, witheut 
perceiving that one thinks by the Senti- 
ment it ſelf of rhe Thought. 

One muſt not imagine, as fome weak 
Heads have done, That the I[deas of Pre- 
cifion, for to call it abſtrafted, 2nd for 
to ſet it at a diſtance from the Idea of 
Sentt- 
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Sentiment, containeth lefs of reality and 
truth than the others; and it is ſufficient 
for to convince - us of the truth of 
the contrary, that without a ſupply 
of Ideas, we ſhould have nothing , 
but the idea of onr felves ; and fo that 
we ſhould not know the thivgs that are 
without us. 

After having made all thefe obſervati- 
ons, 1 confider the Idea of God, and k 
examire of what it is compoled; it is 
certain, that it is but the Ideas of Senti- 
ment, or abſtracted Ideas, or the one 
and the other confounded together, If 
there ſhould enter into this Idea, the 
Ideas of Sentiment, and that there ſhould 
be Corporal Ideas, this Idea is falfe and 
imperfeCt, and it mnlt be corretted by 
the order of God himſelf. (Unro what 
wilt tbon liken me, bath not my hand made all 
theſe things ? ) That if we ſtop at the 
Ideas of Spiritual Sentiments, for to in« 
trodnce them into the Idea of God, we 
ſhould only cloath God with the Senti- 
ments and Qualities of our Underſtand- 
ing, tro mit, of Thought, of Intelli- 
gence, of Bounty and Wiſdom which 
we find in him. That if we repreſent 
God as a Being, as a perfeCt Being z 
theſe are the abſtracted Ideas, which 
comes 
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comes to the relief of the Ideas of Senti- 
ment. For the Idea of a Being altoge- 
ther perfect, is not an Idea, which aftu- 
ally and diſtinCtly containeth all PerfeCti- 
ons. One cannot ſay all the PerfeCtions, 
there where there 1s an infinity thereof. 
Should we have an Idea which might par- 
ticularly and diſtinCtly repreſent this in- 
finity of PerfeCtions, which are in the 
Supreme Being, we ſhould know God; 
as God Knows himſelf ; and our Under- 
ſtanding would be capable of ſeeing the 
infinite all at a time; which is extream- 
ly out of our reach and condition. What 
then is the Idea of anall-perfeCt Being ? 
It is an Idea compoſed by the Intelligence, 
extended by the Spiric, accommodated 
by the underſtanding, and. compoſed of 
divers reaſonings of an latelligence, which 
ſeeing that God has neceſlarily this Per- 
feCtion,, and ſtill that other, that he 
wants not any one, that he cannot want, 
forms an Idea of an infinite PerfeCtion 
to it ſelf, in denying that it hath any 
bounds. So the ldea of Gad is formed 
of :certain materials, which we find in 
our ſelves of Being, of Subſtance, of 
Spirit, of Intelligence, of Wiſdom, of 
Bounty, &c. bur for ro make a proper 
Idea of God,and which cannot agree with 
any 
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any thing elſe; this Idea muſt receive 
all its PerfeCtion from Reaſoning, It is 
certain that this Idea, for having been 
acquired by reaſoning, is not leſs natu-' 
ral, becauſe it is impoſlible for Man, who 
makes a legitimate uſe of his Reaſon,not 
for to have lt in a diſtinCt Idea. I cannot 
conſider the dependance which is between 
the Acts of my Soul and the exterior 
things, withour acknowledging the ex- 
iſtence of God. 

In effect, ſince matter, nor its Motion, 
nor the Arrangement of irs parts, nor 
their Diſperſion, nor their Shock, nor 
their Figure have any relation with the 
Sentiments of my Spirit; and that on the 
other hand, the Spirit neither could nor 
would affix its ACts to theſe exterior 
things, becauſe its Miſery conſiſteth in 
theſe grievous Sentiments, that thoſe 
things exiſt in ſpight of him, it is evi- 
dent that he muſt have recourſe toa Be- 
ing more powerful than us, which has 
made this Dependence, and this Union ; 
and in regard of the confuſed Jadea, ic 
aſſembles all the PerfeCtionsof the World 
for to carry them unto God, as to their 
Principle, who contatneth them emi- 
nently. 
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I know very well, that ſhould we 
have any one of our J/deas, which ſhould 
be naturally imprinted in us, it ought to 
be that of a perfeCt Being : 'But, in 
fine, Reaſon and Experience permit us 
not to think it. It is the Character of 
natural Things to be uniform, and for | 
to reſemble in all Subjets wherein they 
are. Pleaſure, Joy, Grief, Fear, Deſire, | 
are the Motions which may be look'd |! 
upon as natural , becauſe they are the 
ſame in all Men in the World ; whereas 
the Idea of G O D is divers, according 
to the diverſity of Subjefts wherein it 
is found : For in what did the Idolatry of 
the Gentiles conſiſt, unleſs it were in that, 
that theſe Men, abandon'd to the Dark- 
neſs of their own Corruption, imagin'd 
a Jupiter, who held the Empire of Hea- 
ven, but not that of Hell z who could 
command Men, but not Deſtiny ? The 
God of War, according to them, was 
not that'of Eloquence 3 they ſeparated 
theſe two Qualities, for to attribute 
them unto different Subjets. Juſtice 
agreed with one, Beauty with another, 
&c. far from gathering all the Perfe- 
&tions for to attribute them unto God: 
Their Superſticion conſiſted eſlentially in 
teparating them. 

And 
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And take notice, If Superſtition and 
Idolatry confiſt in not having an 7dea of 
the moſt perfe&t Being, or in deſtroying 
that /dea when received, the Vices and 
the Corruptions of Man conſiſt eſſentially 
10 not rendring unto God,thas which this 
Iaca requires to be rendred Him. Bla- 
ſphemy and Impiety deſtroy it, in attri- 
buting unto God Yices moſt oppoſite to 
his holy Nature. Incredulity queſtions 
his Truth, diftruſts his Providence and 
Bounty; Ingratitude, his Mercies;z and 
Vengeance, his Juſtice, &c. 

Although in the holy Scriptures in ge- 
neral, nor in the Decalogue in particu- 
lar, -God be not defined in expreſs terms 
and forms (the All-perfeft Being) one may 
ſay, that if the terms be not, the thing 
is ſo evident, tnat there is no poſſibility 
of diſputing it : For why is it that the 
Author of Geneſis has made a Catalogue 
of all the Creatures, and hath ſhown 
us that God hath produced them all by 
his fivgle Will? Were it not to convince 
us, that God containeth all PerfeCtions, 
becauſe that he is the Spring of all Be- 
ings. And why doth God cry out, by 
the mouth of tis Prophets, Vnro whom 
will you liken me ? Hath nor my Hand maac 
all theſe Things ? unleſs it were to tell 
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us, That an Eſſence that had made all 
Things, and which conſequently con- 
tained all PerfeCtions, could not .be pre- 
ſented by an Image, or by any determi- 
nate Form ? 

And that, without doubt, is the rea- 
{on for the which God would not that 
they ſhould repreſent his Eſſence by any 
corporal Image. That which is ſur- 
prizing is, That at the ſame time that 
the Legiſlator forbids us making any 
corporal Repreſentation of God , the 
Scripture makes no difficulty to paint 
him to our Imaginations by corporal 
Iaeas : Let us ſeek the reaſon. 

It is certain, that our Senſe doth re. 
preſent to us Objects under a limited 
and determinated Form , and that the 
Imagination has a ſpecies of Infinity in 
its Acts, which makes it gather, when 
it pleaſes, an infinite variety of Images 
for to repreſent to us the ſame Object. 
If then the Senſes ſhould repreſent God, 
they would deceive ns; for repreſenting 
him to vs under a particular Form, in- 
compatible with all other, they would 
tell us, that he hath this PerfeCtion, and 
not that, If he were repreſented, for 
example, like a Man, he would not be 
lke a Star : bf he were painted hke a 
Star, 
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Star, he would not be like a Man; but 
the. Imagination making uſe ſometimes 
of a Man, ſometimes of a Star, by and 
by of a Light, and then of Whirlwinds ; 
and heaping an infinite number of Images, 
which the Reaſon correCcts and purifies 
after, it repreſents to us by this va- 
riety without end of different 1deas, a 
Subjet which has no limited Perfe- 
Ction. 

It is for that reaſon that God would 
manifeſt himſelf unto Reaſon and Intel- 
ligence , which having no particular 
ſimple /dea for to repreſent God to us, 
it might make uſe of an infinity of 
Ideas, which it conſiders ſucceſſively ; 
and of an infinity of Reaſonings, which 
purifhe and extend theſe Tdeas, for to re- 
preſent to us in ſome ſort, and as much 
as we are capable of, the infinite Perfe- 
Ctions of God. And ir is for the ſame 
reaſon ſtill, that God would commu- 
nicate himſelf, and make himſelf felt in 
the Heart of Man. For as that deſires 
without bounds, it canſearch after the 
Sovereign Good by that infinite ſucceſ- 
fion of Deſires and AﬀeCtions, as the 
Imagination and the Spirit teach, by 
an infinite number of /deas and Reaſo- 
nings 3 God having put a Species of [n- 
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fnity in the Imagitation, in the Spirit, 
and in the Heart. of Man, that Man be 
capable of ſearching after the Infinity 
of God. 

I muſt confeſs, that the knowledge of 
our natural Dignity, ſerves excellently 
well for to ſecure us from that: baſe Su- 
perſtition, which confounds the Object 
of our Senſes with that of our Adora- 
tion: Eyery reaſonable Man ought to 
be aſhamed to proſtrate himſelf before 
dead and inſenſible Divinities 3 but par- 
ticularly the immortal Man : And it is 
not difficult to ſhew, that it- is princi- 
pally the Sentiment of our Immortality, 
which puts us in a ſtate of obſerving the 
other Precepts of the Decalogue. It is 
ordinary with Men, who meaſure the 
Good and bad of their Condition, by 
relation to the ſhort durance of this Life, 
to abandon themſelves to Murmurings 
and Blaſph:mies againſt God, then when 
they hope no more in this World; the 
which appears by the example of the 
Tſraclites fearing to die in the Defart : 
But it is natural that the immortal 
Man ſhould reſpect the adorable Author 
of his Being, who muſt be for him a 
Spring of Life after Death. 
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A Man, . who thinks of living bue 
few Years, ſeeks to make the moſt of 
his Time and Life, by taſting of Plea- 
ſures; but the Man who findeth that he 
is made for Eternity, thinks he can 
make no better uſe of his time, than to 
employ it in the commerce of Piety. 

The immortal Man acquits himſelf 
equally well, both of the Duties of a 
Subjeft, and thoſe of a Superiour : A 
temporal Dependance afflifts not * his 
Heart; and an Empire that muſt end, puffs 
not up his Sonl. Exempt from the Mor- 
tifications of Obedience, and the Fierce- 
neſs of Commands by the ſentiment of 
his Immortality, he carries an equal 
Sovl through all, and nothing hinders 
him from elevating himſelf in obeying, 
and from ſubmitting and humbling him- 
ſelf in the Authority which elevates him. 

In fine, it is eaſte to comprehend, that 
a Man who looks on himſelf in the eter- 
nal Relations which he hath with his 
Neighbonr, is far from being willing to 
wrong him , in taking from him his 
Goods, his Honour, and his Life ; and 
that the Goods of the World which 
periſh, do not appear to him confide- 
rable enough to be the principal Object 
of his AﬀeCtions. 
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CH AP. VI. 


Wherein is ſhown the extent of the 
natural Law, in conſidering it in 
the Goſpel, and by relation to the 


immortal Man. 


F this Law of Moſes was the natu- 

ral Law, accommodated to the ſtate 
of the mortal Man, and to the ſtate of 
the Iſraelites in particular z the Goſpel is 
the natural Law, accommodated to the 
ſtate and to the relations of the immortal 
Man. 

This appears enough by the different 
Genius of the two Oeconomies. Under 
the Oeconomy of the Law, God ſeems 
not to manifeſt himſelf, but for to 
cleave the Walls, for to open the abyſs 
of the Earth, for to burn the Mountains, 
and ſend fire from Heaven ; for to threa- 
ten the Bodies with his Judgments, or 
for to execute the Arreſts of his Juſtice 
upon periſhable nature. But under the 
new Diſpenſation of Grace, Men are 
ſeen, animated by the Spirit of God, 
deſpiſing the Injury of the Elements, and 
the Precautions of Men , ſuffering nw 
0 
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ſo much Conſtancy ; as if they ſuffered 
in Bodies that were borrowed, tran- 
ſported with Joy in the midſt of the 
Fire which conſumes them, and triumph 
in ſeeing this Compoſure diſſolve, which 
other Men preſerve ſo preciouſly , be- 
cauſe they are ſuſtained by the des of 
Eternity, which the Mercy of God has 
diſtinctly informed them of, 

It is not but that the Law of Moſes 
does contain ſome regard and ſome rela- 
tion to Eternity ; for that Law hath ate 
leaſt the Shadow of future Goods, We 
cannot deny likewiſe bur that the Goſpel 
ſuppoſes the /deas of the lowneſs and the 
mortality of Man; for it contains all 
our Remedies, and all our Conſolations 
in that regard : But that which is true, 
is, that the Law of Moſes regards di- 
rectly the preſent Life, and indireQly 
Eternity 3 whereas the Goſpel regards 
Eternity as its principal Object, and 
indirectly the preſent Life. As for Na- 
ture, it finds it ſelf equally in the one 
and the other Oeconomy. The Goſpel 
is hid in Nature, and Nature 1s hid in 
the Goſpel, if Il may ſo ſay. But it is 
the immortal Nature that muſt be under- 
ſtood here ; and it is therein that we 
ſhall find the Solution of ſome Dithcul- 
TIES 
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ties which might have given us ſome 
trouble. | 

[n effeft, it ſeems againft Nature to 
love ones Enemies, and to look upon Ad- 
verſity as a Good, and Affiiftions as a ſab- 
ject of Joy, and togive way to lnjuſtice, 
in giving what it demands,nay,more than 
is demands; which are the Maxims of 
the Goſpel. I grant, that all this is con- 
trary to the Sentiment of periſhable Na- 
ture, which meaſures all things by their 
relation to this prefent Life z but never- 
theleſs, this is not againſt the Intereſt of 
the immortal Nature, which reckons 
Time as nothing, and fixeth all its fight 
on Eternity. 

Our Enemies are an Obſtacle to the 
eſtabliſhment of our Fortune in the 
World; but there is nothing but the 
Hatred which we may bear them, which 
may be an Obſtacle to our Salvation ; 
and it is the laſt which the immortal 
Man conſiders. He deſpiſes their little 
Reaſons of Harred, which Cupidity 
repreſents to our Hearts, and regards 
the eternal Relations, which we have 
with others, in God, who is our com- 
mon Father, as the moſt mighty motions 
of Love, which we ought to have for 


our Neighbour, 
Abune 
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Abundance and Proſperity charm the 
Heart which hath ipcloted in the World, 
which periſheth, its Hopes and its Pre- 
tenſions ; but the immortal Man finds 
therein more ſubject of Fear, as there is 
more of Sentiment or Pleaſure : He 
looks upon theſe Goods imaginary which 
employ us, and fatisfie us not, theſe 
lively Sentiments which are an Obſtacle 
to the knowledge of his true Intereſt. 
He looks upon Proſperity as the King- 
dom of Paſlions which ſeduces ns. He 
is perſuaded, that AfﬀiCtions, in taking 
from us their agreeable Sentiments, do 
but drive an infinite number of Impo- 
ſtures from our Soul. 

He does not think likewiſe that the 
Goods of the World do merit our Envy, 
and to make us ſtrive one with ano- 
ther 3 above all, when Religion per- 
ſuades him that theſe Hatreds and Con- 
teſtations, which ſpring from the occa- 
ſion of this corruptible World, may do 
him an eternal prejudice. Wherefore if 
the Right of Man be to demand that 
which appertaineth to him, God having 
eſtabliſhed for that Tribunals in Society, 
the which would be bur an union of Rob- 
beries, and a ſucceſſion of Murders and 
Crimes, without the exerciſe of Juſtice; 
never- 
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nevertheleſs, the Prudence of the im- 
mortal Man doth not permit him to re- 
quire his Right with. rigour , when 
there 1s the leaſt probability that he may 
prejudice the Intereſt of his Soul. From 
whence it may be concluded , that the 
Morality of the Goſpel. is but the Ex- 
preſſion of the Heart of the immortal 
Man ; but we ſhall have room to ſpeak 
of that elſewhere, 

We have ſeen that the PerfeCtions of 
Man turn upon his Immortality, which 
only renders him capable of Happineſs 
we come now to ſee what 1s that Im- 
mortality, which makes the extent of 
our Duties, and of our Obligations : 
We are going to ſhow ſtill, that it is 
that which makes the force of our Soul, 
or the weight which may determine us ta 


act well, 
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CHAP. VI 


Of the Moral Forces of Man, or 
the Motives which he finds in him- 
ſelf, whereby to determine his 
Actions. 


F God had been an Enemy to Man, 
I he bad affix'd Pain to all the Obje&s 
unto which it hath pleaſed him to affix 
Pleaſure 3 the one was as eaſie to him as 
the other, and then Man had been an Ene- 
my to himſelf, whereas he loves himſelf 
naturally. For it muſt be by an eſſential 
Chain of Things, that he who feels Pain, 
hates it ; and if this pain be conſtant 
and inſeparable ; he muſt hate his pro- 
per Being, knowing well that the ſenſe 
of that pain could not be, without his 
exiſtence. So that there is nothing - 
ſo eaſie as to conceive, that the damned 
Spirits hate themſelves in the place of 
their puniſhment 3 ard that if Selt-love 
in this World has been the Spring of 
their Corruption, the hatred of them- 
ſelves becomes afterwards the Inſtrument 
of their puniſhment. 

It is conceived likewiſe, that a Man 
Can- 
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cannot be ſenſible of Pleaſure, without 
loving that Pleaſure which he. feels, and 
without wiſhing the preſervation of him- 
ſelf, who is the Subject. Pleaſure makes 
him love his Exiſtence; becauſe with- 
out that Exiſtence, that Pleaſure could 
not ſubſiſt. 

From thence it follows, that it de- 
pends on God in forming Man, to 
make him love himſelf; or that he ſhould 
not love himſelf, becauſe it depended 
_— to have afftix'd, or not to have 
ainx'd, Pleaſure to certain ObjeCts : So 
that the love of ones ſelf, is a natural 
bent in ones ſelf. It is Nature which 
makes us love Pleaſure, and hate Pain, 
and by conſequence it is Nature that 
makes us love our ſelves. This Incli- 
nation then doth not wait for the Re- 
fleftions of onr Mind to ſpring in our 
Soul 3 it precedes all our Reaſonings. 

The Stoicks deſerve to be laugh'd at 
by all Ages, if they had thoſe Sentiments 
which were attributed to them : They 
pretended, that Man was wiſe in cea- 
ling to be a Man ; which was a very 
great Extravagance : But they were no 
leſs out, in that they conceived ſome 
ſort of weakneſs and bafeneſs, in that 
which is moſt natural in our Heart. a} 

he 
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The love of our ſelves, in the ſecond 
place, is originally a divine Bent ; we 
do not love our ſelves, but becauſe that 
God hath loved us ; we ſhould hate our 
ſelves, if God had hated us. There is 
no reaſon then that we ſhould decry all 
thoſe things which the love of our ſelves 
makes us do; as if they were ſo many 
Weakneſſes, and ſo many Crimes, ac- 
cording to the dangerous Morality of 
ſome , who have pretended to anihi- 
late the Excellency of all Vertues, upon 
the Principle that they all ſprung from 
the Boſom of Self-love, and that thcre 
were none which had not an intereſled 
Good; an ill conſequence, becauſe that 
the love of ones ſelf is a Bent from a 
divine and celeſtial Spring. 

The love of our ſelves is, in fine, a 
neceſſary bent; it is not then to be 
imagined, that our Sonl ſhould be indif- 
ferent to carry it felf, or not to carry 
it ſelf, cowards that which it judges ad- 
vantageons to it ſelf. Theſe indifferen- 
cies of free Arbitration, are Dreams of 
People, who have not enough ſtudied 
Nature, or who will not know them- 
ſelves. As to the reft, God has found 
it good to mix Knowledge and Senti- 
ment, to the end that Knowledge might 
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goyern Sentiment , and Sentiment fix 
Knowledge. Had Man nothing but Rea- 
ſon, we ſhould go aſtray in our Thoughts, 
and we ſhould diſſipate our ſelves in 
vain Speculations, ſetting our ſelves to 
know every thing but that which were 
of moment to us. The Sentiment then 
is deſigned to fix this Intelligence , and 
co apply it principally to the Objects 
which concern it. Were there nothing 
bur Sentiment in Man, he might have 
Bents and Deſires, ſuch as the Senti- 
ment might produce z; but he would 
want a Light and a Guide for to find 
the things unto which theſe Deſires na- 
turally carry him 3 and the love of Vo- 
luptuouſneſs being blind and ill ma- 
nag'd, would make him fall into-all 
ſorts of Precipices. 

Reaſon then is deſigned to govern Sen- 
timent: Reaſon is the Counſellor of the 
Soul; Sentiment isas its Forceor Weight 
which determines it; and this Force is 
greater or leſs, according to the Diffe- 
rences of the Sentiment. 

In the compariſon which we make, the 
Soul conliders not only that which affords 
it pleaſure at the inſtant 3 bur more; 
that which may afford it pleaſure in the 
concluſion, It compares the Pleaſure 
with 
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with the Pain, the preſent Good with 
the Good at a diſtance; the Good 
which it hopes for, with the Dangers it 
muſt underdo; and determines ir ſelf 
according to the lnſtructions it receives 
in the different Searches, its Liberty 
not being, as | may ſay, but theextent 
of its Knowledge, and the Power which 
it bas of not chuſing but after having 
examin'd all, 

This beiog granted, it is eafie to judge, 
that it is a preſent Ucility, which conſiſts 
in a Sentiment of Pleaſure ; or the Uti- 
lity to come, which conſiſts in all that 
can give us Joy, or make us happy, or 
preſerve our Happineſs, in preferving 
our ſelves, which mak:s all the force 
which our Soul hath, for to determine 
in its Deſigns, or in its Conduct. 

This rorce is very ſmall, when you 
encloſe it in the Circle of the Obj:&s of 
the World. The Strength which we 
have humanly, for to keep us from be- 
ing covetous, will conſiſt in the fear we 
have of prejudicing our Honour by 
the baſeneſs of Intereſt; the Power 
which we have for to keep us from be- 
ing Prodigals, will conſiſt in the fear of 
ruining our Eſtates, whilſt we aſpire ro 
make our {:lves eſteemed by others for 
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our Liberalities. The fear of Sickneſs 
will make us reſiſt the Temptations of 
Voluptuouſneſs; the love of our ſelves 
will make vs moderate and circumſpect ; 
and through Pride we will appear hum- 
ble and modeſt: But this is nothing but 
to paſs from one Vice to another. 

For to give our Soul a Strength to 
elevate it ſelf zhove the falling from one 
Weakneſs to 2nother, we muſt make it 
act by Motives not taken from the 
World. The Sights of Time may make 
it paſs from one Irregularity to another z 
bur the fight of Eternity alone, contains 
the proper Motives for to elivate it above 
all its Weakneſſes. There is nothing 
but this Object which toucheth and which 
ſanCtifieth, becauſe nothing but it places 
us in a ſituation high enough, for to re- 
nounce the World in every ſence. It 
has been known, that Preachers of a moſt 
ſublime Eloquence have had no effect, 
becauſe they knew not, as they ought, 
to intereſs the immortal Nature : And it 
has been ſeen, on the contrary, that a 
very indiflerent Talent has touch'd eve- 
ry body , by Diſcourſes without Art, 
becauſe that they went to the Mark, 
and that they took Men by the Motives 


of Eternity : Motives, which repeated 
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a hundred ways, and ſometimes groſly 
enough, win the moſt enlightned Souls, 
becauſe it takes them by that which is 
moſt great in them, and molt conſiderable 
in all the exterior Objects. The Motives 
of Time have but a limited Power ; but 
the Motives of Eternity are as an infinite 
Power, which is not ſuſpended but by 
our Corruption. 

From thence it follows, that as the 
love of ones ſelf is the general Spring 
of Motives which determine our Hearts; 
It 1s Self-love, which with all its force 
turneth rowards Eternity, which affords 
all the Strength that we have of elevating 
our ſelves above the World. 

There is no better way to juſtifie this 
laſt Truth, than ro ſee what the Senti- 
ment of our Immortality can do in us, 
what influence it has upon our Motions 
and Actions, and of what uſe it is in our 
Heart ; Ic is that which we are going to 
examine with ſome extent. 
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CH AP. VII. 


Wheretmn is explained what the Sen- 
timent of Immortality may work 
upon our Hearts. 


T is certain, that it is from thence 


that we ſee flow all that that comforts 

us,that raiſes us, and ſatisfies us. 
We find not but in the Idea and Sen- 
trment of our Immortality, the true 
and ſolid Conſolations againſt the fears 
of Death, as it is eafie to be ſhown in 
conſidering this ObjeCt on all ſides. 

The /dea of Death containeth Six 
others; which are, An 1dea of Abando- 
ning ; an Idea of Neceſlity 3 an [aca of 
Solitude; an Idea of Deſtruftion; an 
Faea of Judgment ; and, an /dea of Mi- 
ſery. 

The abandoning aca tells us, that we 
abandon al} things, and that all things 
abandon vs. This /dea afflifts Self-love, 
becauſe it makes it fee its attachments 
broken 3; it ſees the preſent Time loſt to 
it, and a Curtain drawn upon what is 
to come: And, | grant likewiſe, that a 
Man has very juſt cauſe of alarm, _ 
taac 
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that the Curtain be drawn away by 
Repentance, and that he can aſſure him- 
ſelf of the remiſſion of his Sins ; with- 
out which, neither in Life nor in Death 
can a Man receive Conſolation : But 
when he has made his peace with God, 
which he may know by the ſtate of his 
Heart, and the Sentiment of his Con- 
ſcience, he muſt certainly have other 
Ideas of Death. That which he bewails 


. Is a ſmal] thing}, if he compare it not 


only with the glorious Eternity which 
the Goſpel promiſes him, but likewiſe 
with his natural Excellence. He ought 
to be aſtoniſhed that a Spirit , which 
by the moſt inviolable Bents of its Na- 
ture, flyeth towards the lofinite, ſhould 
employ it ſelf ſo long a time in the trifles 
of this Life z and it may be ſaid, with- 
out an Hyperbole, unto this Spirit, 
That if it has loſt any thing, it 1s Life, 
and not Death, that ought to be charged 
with it: Life has made it loſe many 
precious things, its Holineſs, its Senti- 
ments of the Love of God, @c. and 
hath given it nothing to indemnife it bug 
appearances 3 but Death indemnifieth is 
E_ , Provided it die in the 
Lord. 
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We loſe all our Five Senſes by Death, 
ppon which Self-love is founded : That if 
it be a great Affiftion to a Man to loſe 
his Sight, or his Hearing, it 1s a greater 
to loſe all his Senſes at a time. But Self- 
love is miſtaken; not only we do not 
loſe our Five Senſes, but it is certain that 
we lole not one really ; we become not 
incapable of Seeing, Hearing, and Speak- 
Ing. 

[tis not the nature of Things, but the 
free inſtitution of God, which has affix'd 
the Sentiments of our Soul, to the Or- 
gans of our Body, with which they had 
naturally no more relation than with 
the Matter which is hid in the centre of 
the Earth, with whatſoever prejudices 
Men may fill themſelves in this regard, 
Shall it be ſaid, that a Man has loſt his 
Sight, unto whom God ſhall have changed 
the natural Order of his Faculties in 
ſuch a manner, that he has order'd that 
his Eyes ſhal) not be more priviledg'd 
than the reſt, and that all the other 
Parts of his Body ſhall be capable of 
ſeeing. This is the /dea of a Man, who 
by Death iofes one manner of Sentiment, 
and who tees the infinite Fund of Sen- 
ſibility filPd,« which is naturally in 
him. 
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Theſe Loſles which prepoſſeſs'd Na» 
ture imagineth to loſe by death, are fo 
much the more ſenſible to it, as: by ne- 
ceſſity they are impoſed on it, and a fa- 
tal neceſſity, the which no perſon is /able 
to reliſt, Man hath always lookt upon 
this neceſlity as a dreadful miſery. The 
irregular bent which he hath of loving 
things more ardently, according to the 
meaſure of their being forbidden him, 
which cauſed this ſaying to one, deſire 
vitia irritare, vetaudo, augments the love 
which he hath for life, by the impollibi- 
lity wherein he findeth himſelf of exten- 
ding thetr limits, and makes him look up- 
on death with more horror, by the 1m- 
poſſibility of avoiding ir. But if the 
Wiſdom of God had impoſed upon Man 
the neceſlity of living, as he hath im- 
poſed the neceflity of dying, one might 
almoſt aſſure ones ſelf, that in time, he 
would afflict himſelf with his immortali- 
ty, as heafflicted himſelf with his morta- 
lity. The neceſſity of dying makes him 
vive more attention to the agreements of 
life, thanunto the miſchiefs by which ir 
is travers'd : But then the neceſlity of 
living, would make him give a greater 
attention unto the Evils of life than unto 


itS agreements, 
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Our Soul oweth aſſuredly unto Cuſtom, 
and its prejudices, a great part of the re- 
pugnancy which it hath to the quitting 
the Body. For to ſee this, one need but 
make a refleCtion upon ones life paſt, and 
to recolleft the Pleaſures, and to ask ones 
ſelf whether all that be worth the while 
of regretting. That ſhould it pleaſe 
the Author of Nature, on one ſide, to 
make a Spirit know moſt diſtintly,which 
is formed to animate a Body ; the Digni- 
ties and PerfeCtions of its Nature, the 
Grandeur of its End, and the Nobleneſs 
of its Original 3 and that on the other 
hand, he ſhould inform it diſtintly of 
all its weakneſs, and of all its low and 
painful dependances, which he is going 
towed in wedding this Body, is It not 
true, that what you cal] the firſt moments 
of its life, would appear to it the firſt 
inſtants of its death; ſo likewiſe has it 
been neceſſary for this reaſon, that the 
confuſed Sentiments of Nature, which 
affix us unto life, ſhould precede theſe 
diſtin&t Ideas which are proper enough 
in themſelves for to looſen us, and that 
the firſt ſhould have naturally more force 
than the others, For alrhough God 
would not that we ſhould affix our ſelves 


onto life with exceſs, the Author of Na: 
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ture hath intereſſed us in the preſervation 
of Corporal Nature, without which there 
would be no Society. 

Death kath two Faces very different 
the one from the other; and likewiſe ve- 
ry oppoſite, according as it is conſidered 
in relation to the Soul : For it may be 
ſaid, that Life and Death do make each 
of them the Abaſement and the Glory of 
Man 3 Life makes the Glory of our Bo- 
dy, and Abaſement of our Soul. It is 
by Life, that the Body extendeth it ſelf 
unto' the Juſt and Natural proportion of 
Its parts. Life giveth it Health, Strength, 
Agility, Beauty, addreſs and formeth 
in a word all its Perfeftions. Bur life 
abaſeth our Soul. Ir affixeth it to Ob- 
jets which have no relation with its Na- 
tural Excellency. It cauſeth this Spirit 
to imploy it ſelf in the leaſt Aﬀairs, and 
to ſhur it ſelf upin a Mannage, in a Field, 
ina Vine, in the lowelt occaſions of the 
Body ; asif this Immortal Spirit were 
made for nothing but to prolong for ſome 
moments the adoration of this frail Ma- 
chine unto which it 1s affixt. 

If Life makes the Glory of the Body, 
and the Abaſement of the Spirit, it may 
be ſaid, that Death makes the Glory 
of the Spirit and the Abaſement of 
v7? the 
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the Body. The Body falleth, but the 
Spirit riſeth. The Body diminiſheth, 
and in time is reduced to a little duſt : 
But theSpirit extendeth it ſelf as aDivine 
Sphere, which becomes great as it draw- 
eth nearer unto God. The Body loſeth 
the motion which it had, the Spirit ac- 
quireth Knowledges which it had not, 
The Body is confounded with the Earth, 
the Spirit is reunited with God. The 
Abaſement which followeth Death, is an 
Abaſement of an inſenſible matter. A 
Carcaſs gnawn by the Worms that de- 
vour it, ſuffers no pain. lt ſmells not the 
11] ſcent it exhales. It's not frightned by 
the darkneſs that ſurrounds it, and it 
diſpleaſeth not ir ſelf, even thea when it 
is no more thana ſad compoſition of Fleſh 
and Dirt, when a horrid mixture of Earth 
and Blood, of Bones and Rottenneſs. It 
is an illuſion of prejudiced Nature, which 
makes us affix our proper Sentiments to 
Objects which are not but the ſimple oc- 
caſion. Matter without Life and with- 
out Sentiment, Is in its Natural State; 
that is no Abaſement to it. . The diſho- 
nour is but in our imaginations : but it is 
not the ſame of the Abaſement, where- 
unto Life makes us deſcend. 


This State 1s not natural toa Spirit as 
ours 3 
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ours; and without doubt, likewiſe the 
Author of Nature had not abandoned ix 
without the conſideration of its fin, Man 
ſhould live , but bis life ſhould be more 
Noble. Iris to deceive ones ſelf, to pre- 
tend that the Death of Man begins «the 
puniſhment of his corruption. Life hath 
already puniſhed the criminal Man by his 
ſad dependances, which affix the 
Thoughts, the Cares, the Deſires and 
AﬀeCtions of a Spirit ſo Great and ſa 
Noble to the Preſervations of this baſe 
Houſe of Clay, which we call our Bodies. 

Such is nevertheleſs the weakneſs of 
Man, that he will perceive an Abalſe- 
ment which is not in him, and will not 
perceive an Abaſement which is in him- 
{elf- He frightneth himſelf with the 
imagined Abaſement, and cannot per- 
ceive the real Abaſement. 

Burt in fine, let the Body be really a- 
baſed, what imports it to me, if my Spi- 
rit gain infinitely more than my Body 
loſeth? Have we ſo weak an imagina+ 
tion as to believe that our Happineſs is ſa 
affixt unto certain Aﬀairs, certain Poſle(- 
ſions, certain Charges, -certain Dome- 
ſticks, and a certain Circle of Perſons 
with whom we have Society;that we can- 
not be happy, when we {hall have loſt all 
theſe 
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theſe things; we have almoſt the Ideas 
of Death which Children have, when 
they think of annoying themſelves in the 
Grave, or dare not abide alone in the 
dark. Wefrighten our ſelves with our 
own Fantaſms, we do ſo confound our 
own Sentiments with the Tomb which 
they have for their Obje(t, that we do 
imagine, or very near, to find in the 
Tomb, this horror which doth exiſt but 
in our Soul. 
| We ſhould not fear this pretended So- 
litude; and this apparent privation 
which follows Death, if ſabſticuting the 
diſtinct Ideas of Reaſon to the confaſed 
Sentiments of Nature,we would conſider 
that by Death wedoloſe neither Subject, 
hf the cauſe of the Pleaſures which we 
may have hadin the World. For the Sub- 
ject is our Soul which abideth. The cauſe 
is God who is Immortal and Immovable. 
' That which makes us regret the Hea- 
vens, the Earth, the Elements, the So- 
ciety, is becauſe we cloath all thoſe things 
with agreeable Sentiments, which we have 
had by occaſion of them ; not conſide- 
ring that we carry away with us the Co. 
lours and the Cloth, the Paint and Pen- 
cil which are neceſſary for us, for to 


draw theſe admirable pieces, and _ 
. 1 
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if God be not wanting to us, we can ne- 
ver want any thing. 

The Idea of Deſtruction which is con- 
tained in Death, ought to give us no 
more pain, than that Idea of Solitude, of 
which we have but now been ſhowing the 
falſhood. It is true that Death ſeems to 
deſtroy the Man in ſeveral and different 
manners, it deſtroys the World in his 
regard, it being certain that the Sun, 
the Moon, the Stars, the Air, the Earth, 
the Sea, if they annihilate not of them- 
ſelves, annihilate in ſome ſort to him, 
becauſe it is impoſſible for him to make 
any more uſe thereof. The Man is not 
annihilated in himſelf, but he is in the Na- 
ture which he admired, and which to him 
periſheth 3; in the Society where he had 
his indearments, and which ceaſe to be 
inregard to him ; inhis Body the Organ 
of his Pleaſure which loſes it ſelf in the 
duſt of the Tomb. Let us ſearch if there 
be any thing real in theſe three ſorts of 
DeſtruCtions. 

Firſt, Ir cannot be ſaid, that exterior 
things annihilate not only in themſelves, 
bur likewiſe in regard to their uſe. Fer 
what know we, whether the ſame Inſti- 
tution ſubſiſt not, although the manner 
of this Inſtitution ſubliſts no more; lr is 
crue 
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true that there is not much appearance; 
that we ſhould have after our Death the 
like Senſations unto thoſe which we had 
during our Life. For it 1s no more ne- 
cellary that theſe Senſations ſhould be 
proportioned unto the State and Conſer- 
vation of a Body, which ſubſiſts no more 
for us. The delign that the Author of 
Nature had to intereſs ns in the Con- 
ſervation of the Body, by the Pleaſure 
which the Elements gave ns being ceas'd ; 
it is eafie to conceive,that the pleaſure of 
Tafting is not a Sentiment, which ſhould 
have place after Death , unleſs God 
ſhould affix it unto other Objects for 
other Ends; but methinks the Hearing 
and the Sight, not only being deſign'd for 
the prefervation of the Body : but like- 
wiſe for the ſearch of all that which 
might novriſh the admiration and the ac- 
knowledgment, which we have for the 
Creator; we have no good Reaſon to be- 
lieve, that thefe Senſations ſubſiſt not af- 
ter our Death. 1 grant that we ſhall not 
ſee by the moving of the Optick Nerve ; 
but that does not hinder, but that we may 
ſee, For at bottom what 1s it that this mo- 
tion of the Optick Nerve has in common 
with the Sentiment of the Light; theſe 


"things have not naturally any relation one 
with 
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with another; and if we ſee the Light 
and the viſible things by the occaſion of 
the Optick Nerve agitated in a certain 
manner z nothing hinders, but that we 
{could have the ſame Senſations by the oc- 
caſion of the Ertherial Matter, which is 
wont to move the Optick Nerve; which 
may be ſaid proportionably of Hearing, 
But ſhould we not have theſe ſame Senſa- 
tions, what would it fignifie, becauſe we 
ſhall have others, and beſides of a more 
elevated «order. For as in lofing the 
Body, we ſhall have loſt but that which 
conſtrain'd and abas'd us z we ought not 
to fear, that our Spirit ſhould loſe any 
thing, in freeing it ſelf from matter, by 
the Purity and Nobleneſs of its Opera» 
Lions. 

It is neither permitted, neither 1s it 
profitable, to z2bandon ones ſelf -unto 
conjectures vpon thoſe things which it 
hath pleaſed God to hide from us: bur 
would it not be too much boldneſs to con- 
jeCture, that as the Abaſement of Man 
during his life, con{iſts in that the Intel- 
tigence is ſubmitred unto Sentiment, the 
Glory which ſhall follow Death, will 
conſiſt in that the Sentiment ſhall be per- 
fetly ſubmitted to the lrtelligence. In 
effect at pre'ent, that the Soul isdeſcend- 
ed 
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ed from Heaven to Earth, for to inhabit 
a Houſe of \Clay, it is.not requiſite for 
toextend its Sights and its Lights : but 
it is neceſlary on the contrary for to cloſe 
them and for to bound them, that they 
may not dildain to be employ'd in the 
Conſervation of the Body. But then 
when the Soul ſhall mount from the 
Earth towards Heaven, where it muſt 
work no more, for the Conſervation 
of a Body, but for to Glorifie God, it 
will imploy it ſelf no more in þounding 
and ſtreightning its Knowledge : But for 
to extend and purifie it, for to renderit 
more worthy of God, whom it ſhall have 
for its Qbject. The ſecond Deſtrution 
which we find in Death, is not lefs ima- 
ginary. Forif we thould break the Cords 
which tye us to Society, we ought not to 
believe that we ſhould remain thereby 
without anendearment to it. The Socie- 
ty ofSpirits exceeds that of Bodies, what- 
ſoever weak and prejudiced Nature may 
think; and when we [hall loſe theſe Eyes 
and theſe Ears, delign'd for Commerce, 
which we have among Men, we comfort 
our ſelves, becauſe we cannot doubt but 
that we (hall acquire another manner of 
Sentiment and Knowledge by the force 


of another [nſticucioa proportion'd to 
our 
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our State- In fine, I grant that a Man 
who abides in this World, and loſes the 
Limbs of his Body, may complain: Bur 
when a Man is tranſported into another 
World, that he ſees another Oeconomy 
of ObjeCts ; what ſhould he do with the 
Senſes, which have relation with this 
World, and which have none with his 
State? The miſchief comes from this, 
that we give too much to the Body, and 
too little to the Soul in the ordinary Idea 
which we have of our ſelves, inſtead of 
following the diſtinct Idea of things ; we 
cannot give too much to the Spirit, nor 
coo little to the Matter. 

And here 1 dare boldly advance a 
Maxim which will appear a Paradox ex- 
traordinary enough ; that is, That 2l- 
though according co the confuſed Idea 
:hat we have of things, Death be much 
more capable for to humble us than Lite; 
nevertheleſs, according to the diltinCct 
Idea and in the truth of the thing, Life 
1s a more humbling ObjeCt than Death. 

Death humbles the great Lord, tte 
Prince, th? Monarch ; but Life kumbies 
the Man, and that is to ſay, a great 
deal more. Death takes from us the 
ſtaies of our Vanity : but Life in the a- 
baſement whereto it reduces us, {uſpends 
] 11 
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In us almoſt all the Sentiments of our true 
Grandeur. Death makes the Body de- 
ſcend into the Grave : but Life makes, as 
I may ſay, our Soul deſcend from Hea- 
ven to Earth. Death finiſheth the Com- 
merce which we have with the World : 
but Life ſuſpends the natural Commerce, 
which we ought to have with God, and 
for which our Heart finds it ſelf made. 
Death is followed by Darkneſs, Worms, 
Rottenneſs, which we feel not : Life is 
all compoſed of Weakneſſes, Baſeneſles, 
Infirmities, Diſgraces, all which we feel. 
It is then true, that he is prejudiced 
and deceiveth himſelf, who frightens 
himſelf by the Ideas of abandoning, of 
Neceſlity, of Solitude and of DeſtruCtion, 
which enter into the Image of Death ; 
but ſee here wherein they deceive not 
themſelves ; 'tis then when they fear that 
the Judgment of God accompanies Death. 
For it is certain that this Judgment can- 
not but be terrible to a Confcience, which 
feels it ſelf loaded with divers fins ; and 
where is the Man that finds himſelf nor 
in this State, with the little RefleCtion 
he may make upon the life paſt ? It is 
true that Man is to be feared, upon 
which it is conceived that all Eternity de- 


pends : But certainly the Heart of Man 
makes 
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makes to it ſelf divers illuſions in that : 
He does imagine, that it is the moment 
of Death, which is the price of Life 
Eternal ; and he ſees not that it is not this 
moment, bur all his Life that God de- 
mands 3 that tbis moment hath nothing 
in ſelf more agreeable unto God; and 
that al] irs importance conſiſteth ſimply 
in that it is the laſt moment ; and that in 
fine, it is not this moment that contracts 
with the Juſtice of God, but all the 
time that he has paſt in impenitence. The 
Sentiment, thenof our Immortality, and 
of our PerfeCtions, and of our End, will 
agree admirably well, both with the 
other Sentiments of Nature,and with the 
Principles of the Religion which God 
hath given for to comfort us, in ſpight 
of all that, that this King of Terrors 
may appear to have of frightful and 
terrible. 
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CHAT. IX. 


WWherein is continued to be ſhewn what 
the Sentiment of our Immortality 
can effect upon our Heart. 


CS the Idea of our Immortali- 
ty cannot be too prefent unto our 
| Spirit for our Conſolation, in this Eter- 
F' nal circle of ſad Objefts which ſurrounds 
[8 us, and in the midſt of theſe publick and 
particular Diſgraces, which the ſeverity 
of God has diverſified in ſo many man- 


J ners, for to make room for the ſweet 
[| variety of his Deliverances and his Con- 
| ſolations. 

' What imports it to us after all, that 


| we are Infirm, and Mortal in our Bodies; 
ſ this State will not laſt? What have we 
[ to do to trouble our felves with Cares 

| and Foreſights for the ſhort time to come 
[ of this life? Have we not another to 
| come, which is well worthy of the im- 


| ploying principally our Heart and our 
| Spirit? In vain ſhould the World threa- 
| ten us. What can it do ? lt may cruſh 
| us; but it cannot deſtroy us. Let the 
| World periſh, let Nature tremble, let 
| the 
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the Elements conſume, let our Bodies 
change into Duſt, or into Worms, or in- 
to Vapour ; let them deſcend towards 
the Ground, or let them be dilated into 
Air. The Ruinsof the World ſhall not 
deſtroy our Spirits, and ſhall not diſſolve 
that which is not even capable of Diſſo- 
lution, We believe that we are in a 
Body which is our ſelves. We deceive 
our ſelves. This Houſe of Clay is not 
us, nor ever ſhall be. God ſhall re-eſta. 
bliſh it with Honour, for to ſerve for a 
Tabernacle for the Spirit which it firſt 
lodged : but it ſhall be no more with the 

ſame ſubmiſſion, nor with the ſame de- 
pendance. The Spirit ſhall follow no 
more the condition of the Body : but the 
Body ſhall follow, as much as is poſlible, 

the condition of the Spirit, and as the 
Spirit did abaſe it ſelf to the State of the 

Body, for to ſhun God, and for toaflix 

it ſelf to the Earth 3; the Body ſhall ſeem 
to elevate itſelf to the State of the Spirir, 

for to quit the Earth, and for to go and 

Glorifie God in Heaven. Certainly we 
ought not to be ſurpriz'd, that the Go- 
ſpel comforts us. I will not ſay, better 
than Human Wiſdom had done : but itil 
a great deal better than the Law Drvine 
as it was, becaule 1t reveals to us _ 
L 3 y 
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ly Life and Immortality, which are the 
only Objes capable of ſatisfying a Spi- 
ritand a Heart as ours, and that ſo it has 
Divinerelations with us. But as we find 
in this Object, every thing that may com- 
fort us in the Sentiment of ſo many Miſe- 
ries that ſurround us, ſo likewiſe it dif- 
covers every thing.;that may truly ele- 
vate us. The Sentiment of our Immor- 
tality joyn'd to the conſideration of the 
Glory and Happineſs which Religion 
promiſes us, elevates us more than the 
World, more than the Wiſdom the Phi- 
loſophers ſo much boaſted of, and even 
more than the Virtues Men have known. 
Therein is found the Grandeur of the 
Paſſions, the Grandeur of the Under- 
ſtanding, which governs over the Paſ- 
ſions; and the Grandeur of the Yirtue 
which regulates the Underſtanding. I 
ſay that therein is found the Grandeur of 
the Paſſions, and this expreſſion ought 
not to choak any one, for although the 
Paſfions are in ſome ſenſe great weak- 
neſles, it is certain that they are grafted 
in ſome fort upon the Sentiments of the 
Dignity, and of the Natural Grandeur 
of Man. 

Hatered, Choler, Rage, which are 
Paſſions ſo criminal, and which renders 
us 
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us averſe both to Humanity and Chriſtia- 
nity, proceed, if you mind, from a Senti- 
ment of our own proper excellence, al] 
guided and accompanied by lluſions of 
Self-love, which makes us conceive of 
the Excellency in us, excluſively unto 
thoſe who have offended us; as if our 
Enemies were not Men as well as we, 
which ſhows that this Sentiment of our 
Excellence is in all Men ; nay, even they 
themſelves who have the leaſt part in the 
eſteem of others, ceaſe not to eſteem 
themſelves and to comfort themſelves 
by the publick Infamy. It is not pre- 
tended here to juſtifie all the Extravagan- 
cies of a Man fil'd with Preſumption, 
who prefers himſelf before thoſe unto 
whom he owes reſpect. By no means. 
I know there is an exceſs, and a criminal 
exceſs in this diſpoſition of Heart : But 
the exceſs is not it may be there, 
where Men imagine it is; and if I ſhould 
expreſs my whole Thought ; the irregu- 
larity doth not come ſo much from that, 
that Men eſteem themſelves too much, as 
from that, that they eſteem themſelves 
not enough. I ſay, that they eſteem not 
enough themſelves, becauſe that they e- 
ſteem themſelves preferrably to other 
Mep, who have the ſame Nature and the 
I 4 {ame 
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ſame Perfeftions. A Man who eſteems 
himſelf by his exterior advantages, 
which diſtinguiſh him, ſeems to renounce 
therein the PerfeCtions of Humane Na- 
ture which are common to him with 0- 
thers. He is almoſt in the ſame State 
which Nero was in, who being able to 
make himſelf eſteem'd by the Character 
of Emperor 3 he aſpired to the Glory of 
appearing a good Watch-man. Certain- 
ly nothing is ſo Noble in Man as Man. Ir 
is to undervalue himſelf in ſome-ſort, to 
go about to make himſelf principally 
elteem'd by the advantages, which make 
the difference of conditions, and the di- 
ſtintions of Perſons in Society, becauſe 
it-i$ a renouncing that which is in effect 
the moſt eſtimable in himſelf. The ways 
of Pride muſt be over-turn'd here, as 
Pride would over-tucn the ways of Pro- 
vidence. Theſe exteriour Advantages 
ought to be an occaſion of paying to 
God his Homages, and not an occaſion 
of robbing him of that which appertains 
to him, 

Men who would make themſelves 
elteemed before others, do little con- 
fider theſe things; but when Fortune, 
as they ſay , or the Injuſtice of Men, 
has robbed them of theſe Advantages, 
WD | | Nature 
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Nature is not wanting in them; and be- 
ing no longer ſenſible of this imagined 
Grandeur which came to them from 
without, they are ſenſible ſtill of their 
natural Grandeur, whoſe legitimate effe&t 
ought to be to make them ſuffer very 
indifferently the Contempts which others 
have for them ;z but which, by an effe& 
of their Corruption, ſerves to render 
them inflexible, and for to caſt into 
their unworthy Souls the Seeds of diſ- 
contented Pride, which Fear makes them 
conceal ; but which upon the leaſt occa- 
ſion ſtruggles to ſhow it ſelf ; and ſhows, 
that in whatſoever ſtate Men are, they 
are no more docible to ſuffer the greateſt 
Contempts than the leaſt. 

The Grandeur unto which Pride a- 
ſpires, conſiſts in two things; firſt to 
extend it ſeif, and then to perpetuate 
it ſelf. To extend it ſelf in ſpight of 
the Condition of corporal Nature, which 
is fo abandon'd; and to perpetuate it 
ſelf, in ſpight of the Deſtiny of tem- 
poral Things , which endure ſo ſhort a 
Lime, 

It is not neceſſary to ſhow, that our 
Vanity does not obtain the two Ends 
which it propoſes toit ſelf. Every body 
lees 
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ſees it enough; becauſe that in exten- 
ding irs Conqueſts , it extends its Inju- 
ſtice rather than its Excellence ; and 
that the Marble which ſeems to per- 
petuate our Glory , does but ordinarily 
eternize our Vanity. 

But Nature and Grace are more 
happy than Corruption : Nature ſcat- 
cers, as I may ſay, Man in all the Uni- 
verſe, in afixing his Sentiments to che 
Objects which ſurround him, and therein 
forming the M3jeſty , the Beauty, the 
Magnificence , and the Price of all the- 
Parts of the Univerſe , which gives us 
the moſt admiration, Grace gives to 
Man ſtil] a greater extent, by the com- 
merce which it makes him have with 
God; and as to the regard of Immor- 
tality, we have no reaſon to look for 
an imaginary one, fince we have a real 
one , nor tro torment our ſelves for to 
live in the Memory of others, being aſ- 
ſured- to live eternally in our ſelves, 
and in God. 

Likewiſe Death, deſtin'd by God for 
to confound the Deſigns of our Pride; 
this Miniſter of his Majeſty, and his 
Fuſtice, which makes ſo bright a repa- 
ration to him for the Inſolence we have 
had, in willing to glorifie our ſelves in 
| ſpight 
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ſpight of him, does but confirm us in 
the Sentiments of this elevation of 
Man, who follows Nature , and whom 
Grace accompanies. 

It is a vain Glory that foows a Prince 
upon the Throne, and which accompa- 
nies him not upon the Bed of Infirmities, 
which ſurrounds him during his Life, 
and which diſappears at the moment of 
his Deathz which appears to his Eyes, 
and is loſt to the Eyes of his Spirit. 
All the World fees in him the Maſter of 
others ; he finds in himſelf a Manvexing 
himſelf, who ſuffers, and who ſhall ſud- 
denly die. 

1 will not then clothe my ſelf with 
Goods, with Riches, Poſſeſſions, Places, 
Dignities, Glories , Knowledge , Elo- 
quence, memorable Actions, Conqueſts, 
Applauſes, to make big the Fantaſm of 
Pride, and for to appear more great than 
other Men; but I will take away the Swel- 
ling, the ford Grandeur, and the extenx 
which is not natural, in getting from the 
Objects of Cupidity, in keeping my ſelf 
upon the level of other Men. I ſhall ob. 
tain, by this humble Equality , that 
which a proud Preference 'would never 
have obtained. 1 will clothe my ſelf 
with all the Splendours of Heaven, and 
| all 
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all the Beauties of the Earth, the Goods 
of Grace, and the Treaſures of Nature, 
for to render all theſe things unto him 
who hath clothed me, and find in the 
reſtitution ir ſelf; a Glory which I had 
not mer withal in all my Uſurpations. 
I will raiſe my ſelf above all the things 
about me, by the diſtinft /dea of my 
PerfeCtions, of which the things with- 
out are not capable; but I will not 
mount ſo high, but for to deſcend more 
low, in the preſence of him who pro- 
duces in me al} theſe PerfeCtions, and 
who could likewiſe diverfifie to Infinity, 
the Sentiments of my Excellency and 
his Bounty. 

Ambition thinks to elevate it ſelf very 
much, and to get it ſelf ont of the Rank 
of other Men, becauſe it puts us in a 
condition of commanding them; and [l 
grant, that it has reaſon in the Syſtem 
of Pride, which meaſures not the Price 
of Advantages it poſſeſſes , but by the 
degree of elevation which it procures 
over others. 

But, in the firſt place, it Is very cer- 
tain, that human Aurhority does not 
give unto Men any Empire over the 
Spirits of their like, alchough it may be 
they may imagine the contrary, In put- 

Ling 
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ting the exteriour Differences which 
they have for them, Differences which 
appear to addreſs themſelves to their 
Perſon, but which goes directly to their 
Fortune. Thoſe who judge the moſt 
ſoundly, reſpeCt the Order of God, and 
the ways of his Wiſdom, in their ele- 
vation: They ſubmit their Bodies to 
Princes, becauſe they ſubmit their Souls 
to God. Nevertheleſs, they who reign 
over the Body, cannot therefore reign 
over the Soul. They are eſteemed if 
they merit it; they are diſdain'd, if 
they be worthy of Dildain 3 and they 
diſdain them likewiſe with much more 
pleaſure, as Men conceive Grief againſt 
that which puts them under, and abaſes 
them. So that it Fear obliges them to 
reſpet, for their Intereſt, the eſta- 
bliſh'd Authority, and if Religion makes 
them reſpe& the Order of God, never- 
thelcſs there does remain in their Hearts 
a ſecret Diſpoſition to murmur againſt 
that legitimate Elevation; which 1s the 
occaſion of Mens being ſo precipitate and 
ſo raſh in their Judgments which they 
make of their Princes, and that they 
never pardon their Maſters any thing, by 
the ſecret averſion which they have for 
the Dependance, and for the Command. 

is 
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It is certain, that;Empire ſprings not out 
of any natural' Prerogative which ſome 
have over others; wherefore this Uſe is 
nicely eſtabliſh'd, of affixing temporal 
Grandeur unto Birth ; that is done likely 
for to manage the Pride of other Men; 
who would ſuffer too much, if all the 
Preferences which they are oblig'd to 
make of other Men to themſelves for 
the good of Society, came from a Pre- 
ference of Merit. 
Ir ſeems in thar, that it has pleaſed 
God to take meaſures in the Plan of his 
Wiſdom, for to hinder Man from lying 
down under the Temptations of Vain- 
glory : For he would that the confuſed 
Sentiments of our Nature ſhould affix 
the Glory of the World unto exteriour 
ObjeCts and Strangers to our regard, 
and that diſtin /deas might not make 
vs return from that Errourz and in- 
ſtrut us, that this Glory, in the moſt 
excellent Part of it ſelf, ſprings from 
our Bottom, without knowing that it is 
God that immediately produces it in 
us. 

We find, in the Principle we have 
eſtabliſh'd, not only the Grandeur of the 
Paſſions, but likewiſe that of Vertue. 
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It is not neceſſary , for the Juſtifica- 
tion thereof , to make an exact Cata- 
logue ; one need but conſider them con- 
fuſedly, as they preſent themſelves to 
our Imaginations. 

Temperance, without doubt, is a Ver- 
tue that elevates a Man ; but Tempe- 
rance cannot be ſuſtained but by the Mo- 
tives of its Immortality, and eternal Hap- 
pineſs, unto which it aſpires. I grant, 
that Reaſon alone is capable of inſtruct- 
ing vs not to prejudice our Health, and 
not for to become Enemies to our ſelves 
by the exceſs of Debauchery : But this 
Conſideration carries us not very far, 
becauſe Intemperance doth not conſiſt 
ſimply in the exceſs of Pleaſure , but 
likewiſe for to uſe moderately forbid- 
den Pleaſure. That which can elevate 
tis to that high Seat, where one muſt 
be to abſtain from unlawful Pleaſures, 
\ is the conſideration of Eternity, for the 
which we were made. 

The Juſtice which is praCtis'd in the 
World, has not a -great elevation, be- 
cauſe Men will have it, that it is no 
other thing than a fear of a return of 
Injuſtice ; and that weare not apprehen- 
five of doing evil to others, bur by the 
fear of doing evil to our felves. That 

is 
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is true, when a Man does not practice 
Juſtice but in baſe Regards and worldly 
Intereſt. But when a Man is juſt, be- 
cauſe fill'd with vaſt Thoughts of Eter- 
nity, he will affix himſelf unto an Inte- 
reſt which is worthy of his Endearments, 
it may be ſaid that he is equitable with- _ 
out weakneſs, and that his Vertue 1s al- | 
ways like unto ir ſelf. 

 Diſintereſſment paſles for a Play of Self- 
love, which turns to profit, like apparent 
refuſing of little things, for to arrive 
more ſecurely at a greater advantage 3 
that is true of a Polity and artificial difin- 
tereſſment of a Man of the World. For 
ſhutting in all his Pretenſtons, and all his 
Advantages, in the ſhort limits of this 
Life , the way to conceive that he de- 
fires nothing of the Goods which other 
Men ſeek after, or rather that he ſeems 
not to turn his back upon Fortune, but 
that he might more infallibly meet her. 
It isnot ſo with the Man who conſiders 
himſelf with relation to Eternity; if 
he be intereſſed, it is in a Species 
of Intereſt, ſo great, fo ſublime, that 
he need not only not bluſh tro own 1t, 
but that ir ſhould be that that (hould 
be all his Glory. Immortal as he 


IS, it is honourable for him to take 
his 
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his flight towards Eternity, and to have 
nothing but diſdain and contempt for all 
things which might hinder him. He 
looks like a'great Monarch in this State, 
who blaſhes when he is ſurprized in baſe 
Occapations, and takes 'a' great deal of 

ains not to be ſeen intereſled in little 
Aﬀairs, call'd as he is, 'to great and im- 
portant Employs,znd who ought to rowl 
none but vaſt Deſigns in his Mind. 

Liberalicy has but ordinarily an appea- 
rance of Diſfintereſiment : A liberal Man 
does not deſpiſe what he gives ; but he 
ſtil] more eſteems the Glory of Giving 3 
and, on the other hand, he will acquire 
ſacred and inviolable Rights upon the 
Hearts of thoſe whom he favours with 
his good Acts. 

Ordinarily Liberality is but a ſort of 
Commerce and fine Trafhck of Self-love 
which making ſemblance of oþliging 
others, does but oblige it ſelf in winning 
them to it. All that is true in the Sphere 
of temporal Goods, wherein the Man 
of the World ſuppoſes himſelf. In this 
Circle of corruptible Objefts, Cupidity 
doth not give but for to receive; it 


doth not make Lolles to impoveriſh it 
ſelf, 
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But elevate your ſelf above theſe cor- 
ruptible Obje&ts, and you ſhall diſcover 
another World, which making yoy de- 
ſpiſe that which you know , ſhall put 
you in a ſtate of giving, without hope 
of any human remuneration. 

You take an extreme care to hide the 
intereſſed deſigns of your Heart, becauſe 
that on one ſide you have the Sentiment 
of what you are ; and that on the other 
ſide the Objetts to which you are induced 
are but of indifferent value ; become but 
capable of this infinite intereſt, and you 
will have no occaſion of hiding them. A 
Heart open towards Heaven, has no need 
of diſguiſing it ſelf ; he has nothing to do 
but to know himſelf, and toaft upon that 
principle, and to ſhew himſelf ſuch as he 
is. The ſhame we conceive at Mens 
knowing us too near, comes not from 
that of our knowing our ſelves too well : 
But from that, that we have not known 
to know our ſelves, 

Such is the Modeſty, the Virtue of the 
poliſh'd and reaſonable World: or rather 
the artificial diſguiſement of our Intem- 
peranceand our Voluptuonſneſs, which 
hinders not from thinking with delight 
upon the ſame Voluptuouſneſles, of which 
we but ſpeak with pain, has a ro 
dea 
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deal of difficulty for to regulate our de- 
fires ; as if corruption rather conſilt- 
ed in the exprellion than jn the Senti- 
ment. 

This Virtue all deſeRiye and all falſe as 
it is, has neverthelels thitherto a Spring 
fine enough. It 1s certain that it ſprings 
from a Sentiment of our Natural Excel- 
lence, that if we were deſtin'd by Na- 
ture but to Animal Aftions, as we con- 
ceive that Beaſts have no other end, we 
ſhould bluſh no more than they at thoſe 
ats, which carry the CharaGer of the 
Conformity that we have with them ; 
but immortal and incorruptible, as we 
are naturally, it is very difficule into 
whatſoever State of Abaſemenr and Igno- 
rance to which ſin ſhall have reduc'd us ; 
but that we ſhould have ſome glimpſe of 
that Dignity which diſtinguiſhes us fo 
nobly;and fo conſequently,that we ſhould 
have ſome ſhame at all that which ſeems 
to abaſe ns. 

But in fice, this YVirtne, as we have 
already faid, elevates not very high, 
when it is only praCtis'd by the confus'd 
Sentiment of Nature and Education. If 
you would it ſhould purifie your Hearr, 
£8 well as your Words, you muſt go 
forth of this DRE” 7 of your Vanity 
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and mount even to God, that is the 
Principle of your Immortality : The 
commerce you ſhall have with him, wall 
elevate you in ſuch a manner, that with- 
out any violence, and without any difh- 
culty, you will find your ſelf diſpoſed 
to renounce all Aﬀections unworthy of 
your ſelfand him. Certainly it belongs 
not to the carnal Man and Animal, to 
bluſh at the baſe Things of Nature; 
appertains but to the immortal Man to 
have any confuſion thereat. The Mo- 
deſty of a Man of the World, may a- 
ipire to gain the eſteem of others by a 
ſtudied Purity ; but the immortal Man 
ſeeks that he may be able to eſteem bim- 
ſelf, if he fears not to be able to ho- 
nour himſelf, in reſpeCt of his Perfecti- 
ons. In effet, Debauchery contains a 
doubt of its true Condition, Conſum- 
mated Intemperance is the proſtitution 
of a Soul which renounces its Dignity 3 
that is to ſay, that to differ nothing 
from Beaſts, is but to renounce Baſhful- 
neſs , and to abandon ones ſelf to Sen- 
{uality. | 

The ſame Judgment muſt be made 
very near of Baſhfulneſs and Modeſty. 
If Approbation of Men were a Good 


great enough for us, we ſhould have 
go 
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no reaſon to hide the Deſign we have 
conceived of attraCting it to us, nor the 
Joy which this Approbation glves us : 
But as the ;ſame InſtinCt that perſuades 
us of our Excellency, convinces us ſe- 
cretly, that this Eſteem is too ſmall a 
thing for to bound all our Pretenſions, 
It Is no wonder if we take ſo much pains 
to hide the deſire we have to be eſteem'd, 
or the eſteem that we have for our ſelves. 
Nevertheleſs, if one looks near, one (hall 
find that it is generally bur falſeneſs and 
hypocriſie in this Vertue,ſuch as it is pra- 
Etiſed in the World. Men who are mo- 
deſt when they are prais'd, are by no 
means ſo when they are blam'd. There 
15no wonder then ; for there is no great 
force in a Vertue- which our Weakneſs 
produces; and a Man elevates himſelf 
not very high then, when he falls into 
the centre of his Vanity, which makes an 
apparent Grandeur, and an effeCtive A- 
baſement. The Modeſty which proceeds 
from the knowledge of Immortality, 
| and by conſequence above that Eſteem 
which affixes it ſelf unto temporal things, 
has quite another force, and another ele- 
vation : Ir deſpiſes almoſt equally Blame 
and Praiſe, and makes us elteem only 


choſe things which relate ro that great 
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Eternity, which 1s the Rule, by felation, 
by which we meaſure the price of all 
Things. And as it is ſeen, that very emi- 
nent Perſons, or who appear ſo in their 
owneyes, ſeem more capable of Mode- 
ſty than others, becauſe that their real 
or imaginary elevation, puts them, as 
bove the Sentiments of common Men, ſo 
may we ſay with more truth ſtill, That 
a Man well inſtrufted by the diſtinct 
Ideas of Nature, and by the Promiſes of 
Religion of the high Deſtinies of Man, 1s 
not at all tempted to dazzle himſelf, in 
whatſoever degree of Proſperity and 
temporal Glory he ſhall find himſelf. 

I will ſay more, Humility, which is 
the Soul of Modeſty, and all the Ver- 
rues, cannot ſpring but from the Senti- 
ment of our natural Grandeur. Whilſt you 
look not upon Man, as Man, you cannot 
but eſteem thoſe weak Advantages which 
make the differences of Conditions, and 
diſtinctions of Perſons 3 and you cannot, 
by conſequence, forbear having Con- 
tempt for thoſe who want theſe Ad- 
vantages, to treat them with leſs conſi- 
deration , to prefer your ſelf before 
them ,, and to elevate your ſelf, as it 
were, upon their Lowneſs, which is the 
molt dangerous Character of Pride, _ 
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if you are perſuaded, that it is the Man 
who is principally worthy of eſteem in 
Man, you would reſpeCt, in your Neigh- 
bour, that which is common with you z 
and although the Order of Society, 
which is that of God Himſeif, eſtabliſh- 
ing a ſubordination between you, aſſures 
you of his Submiſſion and exteriour Ho- 
mages, you ſhould have for him an in- 
teriour conſideration, like unto that 
which he has for you, and diſengage 
your ſelf of thoſe Dependencies which 
render you his Superiour ; an original 
and eternal Grandeur, which renders him 
your Equal, in that which you moſt e- 
ſteem of in your Condition. 

It is then that we may conceive a Man 
moderate in abundance of temporal goods, 
conſtant in adverſity, and magnanimous 
throughout. If the Moderation which 
the Men of the World ſhow, in the 
higheſt Elevations, be but a ſecret de- 
ſire of appearing greater than the Things 
which raiſe them, the moderation of the 
immortal Man is but a Sentiment of his 
Excellence, which elevates him, in effeCt, 
above all thoſe Things which ſeem to be 
able to cauſe his Elevation. It belongs 
not but to Pride to diſguiſe it ſelf, for 
to hide the diſproportion which it finds 
"0 Y be- 
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between what it is, and that which it is 
thoughtto be in the World. | 

Piety, which ſees Atoms there where 
the World imagines Coloſſuſes, need 
but keep it ſelf in this ſtation ſo eleva- 
ted, which is hatural to it, for to ſee 
paſs under its feet both the vain Pomp 
of human Grandeurs,and the as vain Heap 
of Diſgraces and Calamities, which, as 
a Whirlwind that paſſes, agitates this 
Houſe of Clay, and throws down 
theſe Tabernacles of Duſt. 

The worldly Man may aftect aConſtan- 
cy which he has not,for tobe thought that 
he is ſtronger than Adverſity, and that 
his firmneſs places him above bad For- 
tune. This Sentiment fits not well the 
Man who encloſes all his Endeavours in 
Time ; but it fits well rhe Man who feels 
that he is made for Eternity. Without 
counterfeiting for to appear Magnani- 
mous, Nature and Religion elevates him 
enough for to make him ſuffer without 
impatience, and to render him conſtant 
without affeCtation. 

Such a Man might fill the /dea and the 
Plan of ſupream Valour, when his Voca- 
tion ſhall call him to expoſe himſelf to 
the Dangers of War, and make Men ſee, 
what they have never ſeen in the World, 
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a Man brave by Reaſon, and brave with- 
out managing z his Valour will not owe 
all its force to the ſtupidity which hin- 
ders it from reflefting upon what it is 
doing, unto Example which obliges it 
to follow others in peril, to the Con- 
ſiderations of the World , which per- 
mirs it not to draw back where Honour 
calls it; and, in fine, to that heap of 
Conſiderations of which it hath made 
aſlail, for to hinder it ſelf from ſee- 
ing the Danger wherewith it is threat- 
ned. The immortal Man expoſes him- 
ſelf to death, becauſe he knows very 
well that he cannot die. 

There 1s no Hero in the World, be- 
caule there is none that fears not Death, 
or who owes not his Intrepidity to his 
own Weakneſs: For to be brave, they 
ceale to be a Manz and for to go 
to Death , they begin to loſe ſight of 
themſelves. But the immortal Man ex- 
poſes himſelf, becanſe he knows him- 
ſelf. 

Although there be no true Hero in the 
World, we forbear not loving thoſe who 
have the appeararce. Heroiſm, in the 
Principles of a Man, who confines his 
Hopes 1s an Extravagancy, and never- 
theleſs we ceaſe not, in ſpight of our 
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ſelves, to admire thoſe who bear the 
Character. That proceeds, withoug 
donbt, from a Sentiment of our Gran- 
deur, which inſtructs us confuſedly, and 
without the admiſſion of Reaſon, un- 
to theſe Myſteries of the Heart, that Man 
is above all. There is a ſecret Pleaſure felt 
in ſeeing a Hero quarrel with the Deſti- 
nies and Fortune : We love to ſee him 
above all Dangers by his Valour, and 
above all Applauſes by his Modeſty : 
We would have nothing move his Cou- 
rage; and although we cannot ſuffer that 
his Fierceneſs ſhould deſpiſe us, we love 
that it ſhould deſpiſe all the Injuries of 
the Elements, all the Perſecution of 
Men, and that he ſhould ſhow himſelf 
great, that all things in the World ſhould 
not be able to abaſe him : Firmneſs is 
ill placed in a man who loſes every 
thing; but it agrees with I know not 
what confuſed Sentiment of our Gran- 
deur, which finds nothing diſproportio- 
nable to it ſelf. 

It is from thence ſtill, without doubt, 
that is ſprung that 1dea of Sage, which 
the Stoicks have vainly endeavour'd to 
fill ; for indeed their Paradoxes, in the 
Principles of a Man who doth not be- 
lieve Eternity , are very —_—_ 
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but however extravagant they may be, 
they ceaſe not to make ſpring I know 
not what Admiration in our Hearts, 
which we are not wont to have for 
Things purely impoſſible. We ſhould 
laugh at a Man's Folly that ſhould be- 
lieve that he had Wings to fly: The 
Thought of the wiſe Man, who pre- 
tends to be above all Events, and who 
conſiders himſelf as a mortal Man, is not 
leſs mad. Nevertheleſs, we find in this 
latter Sentiment ſomething which doth 
not diſpleaſe us, and that our Soul ad- 
mires without perceiving it z which, 
without doubt, proceeds not but from 
that, that theſe Paradoxes agree with a 
confuſed Sentiment of- our natural Di- 
gnity which abandons us not, although 
it be ordinarily unknown to us. Itis a 
hidden Sentiment amongſt the weakneſſes 
and apparent baſeneſles of our Nature, 
as Diamonds are in the Intrails of the 
Earth, mix'd with Dirt and Clay ; 
and as theſe latter muſt be purified, 
that we may ſee their luſtre, and for 
to know their price; ſo likewile it is 
neceſſary for to purifie this Knowledge 
of our natural Grandeur, by the Jdea 
of Religion, for to know all its Beau- 
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The Chriſtian maintains theſe Para- 
doxes ; he {fills the prodigious Vacuum 
which is found in theſe Maxims. There 
Is not one but becomes reaſonable in 
the Principles of our Immortality, pro- 
vided it be well underſtood. 


If they tell us that a wiſe Man is 
without Paſſion, we find that the Cha- 
rater agrees with the immortal Man, 
provided that by the Paſſion you un- 
derſtand the alteration which ordinarily 
follows the Paſſions, as there is, appea- 
rance that the Philoſophers have fo un- 
derſtood it: For it is difhcult for a 
Man that is made for Eternity , if he 
aft conformably to the juſt and true 
Knowledge which he ought to have of 
himſelf, ro embaraſs himſelf much nei- 
ther with Cares , nor with Paſhons, 
which reſpe&t but a time. He is like 
unto a Man, who being upon a high 
Mountain, who hears the Winds blow, 
the Thunder roar, and the Clouds 
mix'd with Fire break under his Feet, 
without being aftrighrned. That it 
there be but few Men who enjoy this 


Eternity, and who look indiffterently 
Upon 
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upon: the Good and Evil of this Life, 
that proceeds from their not having 
a Knowledge great enough of this 
Immortality, which Nature confuſedly 
informs them of z or becauſe they could 
not keep themſelves in that high Seat 
where Religion had placed them. 


All which ſhows , that there is no 
perfect wiſe Man ; but that does not 
hinder us from concluding, that this is 
the Character of a wiſe Man to live 
without alteration, and that we find 
not this Charafter of a Man, more or 
leſs, accordingly as he remembers of 
what he 1s, 


If a wiſe Man ought to be ſufficient 
to himſelf, have we not reaſon to ap- 
( ply the /dea to the immortal Man, 
who cannot perceive of himſelf in his 
true Condition, which is coming from 
God, and returning to God , without 
being fully perſuaded, that the Ob- 
jects of the World which hinders him 
from knowing his Original, and his 
End, are very far from fatisfying his 
Neceflities: For this Maxim ought to 
be underſtocd in a ſence which excludes 
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God, without whom we are nothing z 
but in a ſence which excludes the World, 
withont which, it is true that we are, 
and that we are happy. 


I grant, that a Man who has fix'd all 
his Defires upon the Objects of the 
Earth cannot go from the Commerce 
of other Men ; without that he planges 
himſelf into the /deas of Miſery and 
Vanity affix'd unto all temporal Things : 
He could not live, if they did not di- 
vert him from the Thoughts of Death. 
He could not die, without ſecing Per. 
ſons ſtill who imploy him in the 
Thoughts of Life. His good Fortune 
becomes inſupportable to him , unleſs 
he divide it with the People who em- 
ploy him, and who hinder him from 
thinking upon the fatal Neceſſity which 
is impos'd upon him of ſeeing it: ſoon 
at anend. It is a weak Creature who 
_ falls into a Precipice, and which for 
to ſtop its fall for a moment , hangs it 
ſelf on whatever it meets; bur it is 
ſurprized with falling , in ſpight of 
theſe vain Helps, into an inevitable 
Abyſs which it has before its Eyes. 


The immortal Man has nothing to do 
with 
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with theſe Diſguiſements, for to find 
Conſolation and poſleſs himſelf. He 
affixes unto Death ir ſelf an Ide of 
Glory and Grandeur, which makes him 
look with Diſcontent on that which 
turns away his Thought therefrom. 
He is never more ſatisfied, than when 
he conſiders the glorious Condition of 
his Spirit. The Heap of temporal 
Goods appear to him a Heap of Duſt, 
which they have caſt in his Eyes, for 
to hinder him from -enjoying his Gran- 
deur; and all that which occupies 
the Hearts and Spirits of other Men, 
gives him trouble, becauſe that it hin- 
ders him from thinking of his Felicity. 


This Paradox is not then extrava- 
gant in the Mind of a Man who knows 
himſelf, and loves himſelf as he ought ; 
if it want truth, it is in relation to our 
Weakneſs, and that is but our Wan- 
dring and our Folly which renders it 
inſenſible. 


Let the wiſe Man command the 
Stars; let him be elevated above De- 
ſtiny ; let him be more happy and more 
perfeCt. than Jepiter z theſe are —_ 
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ſions ſo much the more exceſſive ,, as 
they ſeem to contain Implety : But 
they may merit a good ſence z and cer- 
tainly if it ſhould be ſaid hat the im- 
mortal Man is elevated above the Stars, 
the Chain of natural Things, and of 
thoſe Heroes erefted into Divinities 
after their death, 'or to thoſe Gods ſo 
like unto weak and irregular Men, 
that Paganiſm had invented, there had 
been nothing advanced but Truth. The 
Stars know not: us, but we know the 
Stars 3 we owe them nothing, and they 
owe. us that bright ſhining of their 
Perfetion. It is likewiſe, if I may 
dare ſay it, more natural that they 
ſhould be in our dependance, than that 
we ſhould be in theirs; and if it had 
pleaſed the Author of Nature, that 
they ſhould make any neceſlary imprel- 
ſion upon us, it is not for their Glory, 
bur for our advantage, that he has eſta- 
bliſh'd this Order in the Univerſe. The 
Sun governs over the Day, and the 
Moon over. the Night; but God alone 
governs over Man; and Religion con- 
firms excellently the Prerogatives of 
the latter, in inſtrufting us that God 
has eſtabliſh'd it- to govern over the 
{ Works 
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Woaks of his Hands. If Deſtiny be 
a Chain of exteriour Objedts and ſe- 
cond Canſes, Deſtiny has nothing to 
do with Man, becauſe that theſe Ob- 
jects periſh, and that Man periſheth not. 
If Jupiter be a God culpable of Ambi- 
tion, Injuſtice, and Intemperance, then 
certainly the Idea of this yen 
Divinity equals not that of a Man, 
whom the Sentiment of his Immorta- 
lity, and the Grace of God elevates 
above the Pride, the Intereſt, and the 
Voluptuouſneſs of this Life. 


AS the Sage of the Stoicks, the im- 
mortal man is invincible. How ſha 
they do for to caſt down the Courage 
of a man, in regard of whom- the Dan- 
gers of this Life are no Dangers, nar 
the myſteries of this World any trus 
myſteries. | 


The man of the World cannot avoid 
being weak ; his Weakneſs ſhines through 
thoſe appearances of magnanjmity and 
force which he aſledts for to dazzle 
the Eyes of thoſe who behold him, and 
for to have the miſerable SatisfaCtion 
to have it ſaid, that w has well an 

us 
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his Part upon the Theatre of Human 
Life, which is all that' remains of that 
Maſter of the World, who gave him- 
ſelf ſo much pains to draw himſelf 
out of the Rank of other men, 


There is no maintain'd Conſtancy in 
the World; this Firmneſs of Hero's is 
the Virtue of a Machine, which deſcends 
by the irregularity of its Springs. He 
who ſo fiercely defied the Gods and For- 
tune, 1n the midſt of Dangers, at the 
Head of Armies, trembles with + the 
fear of dying in his Bed. He brav'd 
a Death accompanied by Splendour and 
Tumult; but he cannot ſupport the 
ſight of a peaceable and quiet depar- 
ture. - The Philoſopher, who rejoiced 
to ſuffer a thouſand illuſtrious Diſ- 
graces, a thouſand famous Diſaſters, 
comforted by the Approbation of thoſe 
who admired his Conſtancy, conceived 
a ſort of deſpair, when he was reduc'd 
to be miſerable in ſecret. But if the 
man of the World cannot avoid being 
weak, it may be ſaid that the immor- 
tal man will find it very difficult for 
to avoid being conſtant. The Looks 
of other men, and the Society _ 
: "oo 
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he hath with them, which makes the 
pretended Force of an Hero of the Age, 
make all the Weakneſs of this. He 
finds himſelf afflicted by the Tears of 
thoſe who are about him. The ſhare 
whichcothers take in his pretended Mi- 
ſery lowers him, and calls him back 
from Heaven to Earth, if | may ſo ſpeak. 
Bur, in fine, alone, and rendred to him- 
ſelf, he finds himſelf above all the 
Accidents that befal him. He may fay 
that which a confuſed Sentiment of the 
Grandeur of a Map, cans'd a Pagan Poet 
to ſay, 


Ss frattns illabatir orbis, mipavidum 
Ferient ruinge, 


And he may cry out with a Man whom 
Religion had taught infinitely more, 
What © that that ſhall ſeparate me from 
the Love of Chriſt ? Shall Oppreſſion, or 
Anoutſh? O Death, where 1s thy Sting ? 
0 Grave, where is thy Vittory ? 


Man thinks to put himſelf above Diſ- 
= and Adverſity, it elevating him- 
elf above other Men : But he is miſta- 
ken 3 he muſt go back for to find that 

L 2 which 
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which be has ſo unprofitably ſought after 


hitherto. 


It is not Pride, with its eternal, 
forced, and conſtrained DiſtinCions, 
which can make him firm and con- 
ſtant; but it is Humility in reducing 
him to that natural Equality of Perfe- 
&tion and Excellence, which we have 
with other Men, which, as well as we, 
come from God, and return to him 
again. If it be in the Sentiment of 
our Immortality that we muſt take that 
which ſhould comforc and elevate us; 
it is then likewiſe that we find every 
thing that may truly fſatisfie vs. Our 
Heart is a fort of Fire which conſumes 
all things, which is always mounting 
high, and which ſ{ayeth' never: lt is 
enough; give it all +which it can rea- 
ſonably deſire, tt will but form new De- 
fires: Be he the Maſter of the Uni- 
verſe , either he would deſire other 
Worlds to conquer , as Mexanaer, or 
he would be diſguſted at his own Gran- 
deur, as thoſe Roman Emperours, who 
having made themſelves as the Heads 
and Maſters of human Kind, were diſ- 
guſted at their Power, finding an ex- 
tream 
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tream diſproportion between the Good 
which they had obtain'd, and the ar- 
dure with which they had deſired it. 
Maſters of the Fortune of other Men, 
they are not content with their own De- 
ſtiny : The ſatisfaftion which they ſeek, 
flies them. Tiberius had much reaſon to 
make himſelf Emperour, for to go and 
ſhut himſelf op 'in his Ifle of Capres,; 
and to abandon himſelf to thoſe infa- 
mous Voluptuouſneſles, whoſe Reliſh con- 
ſiſted in its Singularity, and in the ex- 
ceſs of the Crime. He need not have 
been Emperour, he need have been but 
| Man for that; he need not even have 
been a Man; he ought to have deſcen- 
ded more than the very Beaſts by a 
monſtrous Debauch : But it 1s that 
theſe Exceſſes of YVoluptuouſneſs were 
as the deſpair of Ambition. He muſt 
deſcend ſo low, becauſe he could mount 
no higher ; for to remain ſtill, the Heart 
of Man is not capable. 


Theſe famous Debauclices had always 
believed, that Felicity conſiſted in Gran- 
deur. They diſabuſed themſelves when 
they poſſeſs'd the laſt degree of it; and 
then they believed, either that they ought 
co 
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to have other Grandeurs for to be hap- 
Py , as the.Conquerour of. the Perſians 
believed; or -clſe fatigated with Gran- 
deur, they. torment themſelves on the 
ſide of Voluptuouſneſs; they endeavour 
co repair the loſt time, and endeayour 
to regain by Singularity what they loſe 
on the ſide of its durance. But they are 
ſooner diſguſted with Voluptuouſneſs 
than with Grandeur; and then their 
Ambition re-calls them to Grandeur, as 
was ſeen that 7iberizs, after having aban- 
doned the Empire to his Favourite for 
to Taſte the moſt quiet Pleaſures, he 
ſtrives to quit his Pleaſures for the Em- 
pire, of which he takes the Care upon 
him, after the Death of Sejanm, being as 
little content at Rome, as he was at Ca- 
pres, and carrying eyery where an inſa- 
tiable Heart and Diſcontent. This Pi- 
Cure repreſents not only the Heart of 
Tiberius, but likewiſe thoſe of all men ; 
whoſe agitation is perpetual, and as it 
were neceſlary , whilſt they ſtop at the 
Objets of the World. God has given 
him a Capacity proportionable to his 
Immortality ;z that is to fay, an infinite 
Capacity. Ir is then impoſlible that he 
ſhould be contented with the things that 
periſh ; 
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periſh ; that which ends, cannot fill him, 
but perſuade him of his Immortality, 
and give him Goods eternal, as himſelf 
and you ſhall ſee he will be ſatisfied. 


But after baving endeavour'd to know 
the Nature, the Duties, the PerfeCtions, 
and the greateſt motives which naturally | 
determinate the Heart of man, or his mo- | 
ral Forces; it is good to paſs to the con- | 
ſideration of his Irregularities, the Spring | 
whereof we ſhall firſt conſider, for to 
know afterwards the Streams. 


The End of the Firſt Part. 
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CHAP.-1I, 
WWherein i ſought the Spring of our Cor- 
ruption, in Treating of the firſt of our 
Faculties, which is the Underſtanding. 


E do not. belieye ,- that 

the common Delinition 

of the Undecitanding 

| and of the Will, of the 
Judgment and of tlie Heart, or of che Rea- 
jon and of the Appetite, .as they ſpeak of 
- In the Schools, are proper to render opr 
Notioas more diiti,&t ; but muſt follow a 
B Cuſtom 
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Cuſtom too much received. They calt 
Underſtanding, Judgment or Reaſon, our 
Soul, being it knoweth; that Is, It concel- 
veth, judgeth, reaſoneth, remembreth, 


. Teflefteth, and deſpiſeth its Knowledge in 


a certain Qrder. They call Heart,or Will, 
or Appetite, the Soyl, becauſe it hath Af- 
feftions of Love, of Hatred, of Defire, of 
Fear, of Joy, of Sadneſs, of Hope, or of 
Deſpair, &c. They might perhaps, with- 
out too mych deviating from the Truth, 
define the Judgment be Sol, becauſe it 
#nderftandetb;, and the Heart the Soul. be- 
eanſe it loveth ;, for as the Conceptions; 
the Judgments, the Reaſoniogs, are bur 
the ſeveral manners of Knowledge, *cis 
alſo certain that Deſire, Fear, Hope, and 
generally all our other AteAions are bur 
the ſeveral manners of Love; but it is 
not on that at preſent we are to ſtop. 

[t is neceflary here to know, whether 
the Source of our Corruption is in the 
Tadgment, or in the Heart; whether in 
the Knowledge of the Soul, or in its Aﬀe. 
Ctions, be the Spring of our Fallings. 
They anſwer, that-it is not in the Judg- 
mer, fince if it were, we muſt allow the 
Judgment to bz govern'd by the Hearr, in 
ſtead of the H-art bcing govern*'d by the 
Judgment; ſor it won'd be unreaſonable, 
that this which 1s leaſt corrvptible ſhould 
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be govern*'d by that which is moſt irregu- 
lar, or that we ſhould draw the Rule of 
our Conduct from the Source of our Cor- 
ruption; for if it were fo, a Man onght 
not to govern himſelf by his Reaſon, be- 
fore he hath a certain Aſſurance that God 
in an extraordinary manner” hath inlighs. 
ned him, and muſt wait for an Enthnſiafm 
e're he can have the right to act in quality 
of a reaſonable Creature. 

Likewiſe the Holy Scripture always at- 
tributes the Overſhadowings of the Judg- 
ment to the Evil AﬀeCtions of the Heart. 
If owr Goſpel is bid, ( faith St. Paut,) i is 
bid to thoſe who ſhall periſh, to wbom the God 
of this World bath Blinded tbe U nderjt arding. 
It is eaſie to underſtand, that by the God 
of this World, he means the Devil of 
Concupiſcence. ?Tis ſomewhat like this 
that Chriſt ſaid to the Jews, How can ye 
_ believe, fixce that ye ſeek, Glory one of ana: 
ther ? 1t is certain, that if the Deprava- 
tion were orizinally in the Judgment, it 
would carry its natural Datkneſs through 
all, It would be blind in the Study of 
Sciences, as it is in that of Religion, and 
it would ſucceed no better in the know- 
ledge of indiff. rent Objects , above all 
when they are d'fficult, then o: thoſe per- 
faining to it, When an Eye $ covered 
With a Film, or fhut by an Oaitiuction, ic 
B 2 13 
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is no more in a condition of diſcerning 
one Object than another: But when its 
Darkneſs fprings from the Obſtacle of a 
Cloud, a Miſt, or any other exterior 
Vail, it is more eaſie to perceive the Ob- 
zects at diſtance; and itfſhall ſee altogether 
clear when the ſtrange Obſtacle ſhall be 
taken away,without receiving any Change 
in it ſelf, Let us ſay the ſame, That if 
the Underſtanding were naturally darken'd 
in it ſelf, it would wander in the Know- 
kdges of Curioſity, as in thoſe of its 
Intereſt, for it would carry its Darkneſs 
through all ; But becauſe it is covered but 
with Miſts, which ariſe from the Seat of 
Aﬀections, we muſt not wonder if when 
the Paſſion ceaſes its Darknefs is remo- 
ved. 

This Iaſt is of common Experience. 
A Man who ſhall have a rightneſs of Wir, 
and an admirable exaftneſs of Reaſon, for 
to comprehend that which is moſt occult 
and intricate in the Sciences who knows to 
doubt of Things. doubtful, to affirm the 
True, to deny the falſe, to have a fimple 
Opinion of Probables, to demonſtrate 
thoſe which are Certain, who will pot 
take the Falſe for the True, nor one de- 
free of Truth for another; Has no ſooner 
an Aﬀair of Intereſt with any one, but the 
trucnels of bis Judgment or Spirit quis 

hin, 
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him, his Reaſon leans to the Will of his 
Deſi res, and the Evidence confounds it 
ſelf with Sis Profit. Whence comes theſe 
Darkneſles ? From the ObjeAts? No; for 
the Objets are abundance more eaſie in 
this Aﬀair, than they were in thoſe high 
Sciences which he ſo well penetrated. 
From any natural Defaulc of his Jadg- 
ment ? Still leſs; he has reaſoned perfectly 
well upon the Matters of Speculation ; 
cauſe him to ſpeak of Afﬀairs, provided 
they be the Aﬀairs of another, he will 
reaſq9n with the fame juſtneſs. 

But if after bavieg brought the Judg- 
ment of this Man from the Objcs. of 
Sciences to the Aﬀairs of Life, you ſhould 
call it back from theſe to the conſideration 
of the Truths of Religion; you will find 
it may be his Judgment ſtill more falls, 
and more ſubject to ll[uſtons ; it is becauſe 
a greater Jritereſt produces likewiſe a 
greater Deviation. A Paſllion, as Intereſt, 
Is very ſtrong to darken Reaſon ; but all 
the Paſſions which oppoſe Reaſon, are (till 
more capable of producing this had effect. 
So that it is not as we Im2:ne commonly, 
the degree of Darkneſs w hich is originally 
in the Underſtanding, wich prod-ices the 
number of our Paſſions . bat it is the num- 
ber and the vehemence of the Evil Paflions 
of our Hart, which make the degres of 
b 3Z LAS 
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this Darkneſs, which is in the Underſtan- 
ding, 

That if the Underſtanding ygre origi- 
nally darken'd, it could not be heal'd, 
but by an infuſion of new and extraordi- 
nary Light, which is contrary to Expe- 
riencez for the Underſtanding of a Sin- 
ner who comes to repent of his Sins, is 
not filled with other Ideas, and other 
. Knowledge, than thoſe that he had before : 
I ſpeak in the ordinary courſe of Things; 
2 Man after his Converlion has the Ideas 
_of God, of Salvation, and Eternity ; he 
1s convinced of his Mortality, and of the 
Frailty of Human Things ; he looks upoa 
Piety as a Means very proper for to live 
in Repole, for to die with Conſolation , 
and for to live again even after Death. 

But he was perſwaded of all theſe 
- Truths before his Repentance; (for I ſup. 
pole he finned not as an Infidel,) he has 
not then acquired any new Knowledge, but 
his Knowledge is become from Speculative, 
25 It was to Practical. It is fo,that which 
7<jus Chriſt teſtifies in ſome part, when he 
declares to his Enemies, that they would 
be leſs culpable, it they had had leſs knov . 
ledge, It is certain in cff:Ct, that the 
want of Light excuſes a Man of the Faults 
which he*' commits, when the Fault is of 
Neccflity , and Inyoiuntary, For why 

| ſhould 
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ſhould any one be Reproached for not ſee> 
ing that which it is impoſſible for him to 
ſee in effgt? Likewiſe a Man cannot be 
pardon'd whom we ſuppoſe not to be 
blind, but becauſe he will be ſo. He thar 
deceives himſelf by the Heart, and not by 
a natural default of Light, ſees and ſees 
not; he has knowledge enough for to per» 
ceive, that he followeth not that which he 
hath. It is by that means alone it appears 
to us, that we can reconcile two Expreſſions 
of Scripture, which appear very oppolite z 
for one while it accuſes the Sinner © 
Ignorance, of Folly , of Srpidity » Of 
Blindneſs, of walking in Darkneſs. of not 
knowing what he does; and by and by it 
reprehends him for faning again:t his 
Light, for reſiſtinz the Truth witich in- 
Iightens him, to be condemned by his own 
Thoughts, and reproved by his Conſct- 
ence, &c. All theile Exprethions are true, 
and are nat oppoſite but in appearance; 
the Sinner ſeeti and feeth not, he ſes by 
the Underſtanding which God has. given 
him, capable to perceive th2 Truth, and 
guide him: He ſees not by his Heart, which 
ſ:nds iaro the uppermoit parts of our 
Sul continnal Clouds, * which darken our 
U 1derſtandins, 

| know very well that they diſtinguiſh 
in tis School two forts of Knowledge or 
B 4 Light, 
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Light, when they go about to ſatisfie this 
Difficulty ; the firſt which they name Spe- 
culative, and the ſecond which they name 
Pratiical ; they define them ſo by their 
Effects, For the Speculative Light is that 
which does but ſwim (as | may ſay) in the 
Underſtanding, that is to ſay, that which 
ſtops itſelf at the Simple Contemplation z 
waereas we underſtand by the Pradiical 
Knowledge, that which ſtops not in the 
Tudgment, but which deſcends into the 
Heart, which gains the Will, which ma- 
{ters the AﬀeAtons, and diſpoles into Pra- 
Ctice what it orders us.. But it muſt be 
granted, that we go not far in the Diſco- 
very of Things by the help of this Diſtin- 
tion, becaule in effect it ſays nothing elſe, 
but that there are in vs an effetual Know- 
jedge, and others which remain without 
effect, If we look on it near, we ſhall find, 
that Knowledge is commonly Speczlative; 
or Pradiical, according as It interetles, or 
as it intereſſes not our Heart, When we 
conſider the Truth in the Sciences, we have 
bat ordinarily a Speculative Knowledge z 
bac when we conlider It 1n Objects that 
intereſs us, {ach as are the Aﬀairs of Civil 
Life, or the Matters of Religion, we hate 
it if it b2 grievous, or we love it if 1t be 
agrecable, and leads us to the Action, or 
avoiding, according as It bears the ove 

Or 
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or the other of theſe two CharaCters. 
This is that which is called Prediical in 
the School, it is a Truth that has ſome 
ſtrength. Now Truth draws always its 
ſtrength out of our Hearts; in effeCt it is 
of the Light of the Underſtanding, as of 
that of Nature : It lights all, but it moves 
nothing by ir ſelf; it has a ſhining, but it 
has no force; it can guide us, but it can» 
not ſuſtain us. Men look on the Deci- 
ſions of Reaſon, when none but it ſpeaks, 
either as Dreams, or as dry Truths, which 
are worth nothing but to be forgot; they 
conſider them as the importunate Coun. 
ſels of a Pedant, who fatigues them with 
Remonſtrances out of ſeaſon. If Men 
would determine according to Reaſon, 
Philoſophers would perſwade ſooner than 
Oratiors; for the firſt have an exact Rea» 
ſon, and a good ſevere Senſe, which 
weighs and examines all Things, and then 
makes juſt compariſon ; whereas the ©0- 
thers often abound in FiCtions, in Lies, 
and in Figures, which would be but pom- 
pous and magnificent Impoſtures, if ne. 
ceſſity did not juſtifie rhcfe exceſſes of 
Language, and if Men had not agreed to 
abate oi their Signifcation : But becauſe 
they determine by their Aﬀections, it hap- 
pens contrary to Realun, that Orators 
perſwade gencially a great deal m_ 
; (2a 
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than Philoſophers, becauſe the Soul does 
not weigh the Reaſons, but its Intereſt ; 
and that it weighs not the Light, but only 
its Profit, The Good draws us, the Evil 
makes us fly ; Reaſon it ſelf does neither 
the one nor the other; bur it is only in as 
much as it makes us perceive the Objects. 
And here, in paſſing by, we may know 
the Error of thoſe who make the free 
Arbitriment of Man to confii{t in the in- 
difterency of his Soul, in carrying or in 
not carrying him towards the Good which 
is preſented him. In truth this indiffe- 
rence ts but in their Imaginations , It is 
not in their Objetts ; the Good 1s not in» 
different to be good, or the Bad indiffe- 
rent to be bad. It is not in the Reaſon, 
for it is not free to conſent to that which 
appears falſe to it, or to reject the Truth ; 
It is not indifferent to judge, that That 
which appears an Evil to it, is a Good 
and, that That which appears a Good to 
it, is an Evil. The Soul is not indifferent 
to love or to hate that which it conceives 
for its Good; for if that were, it would 
be indifferent to the loving or hating it 
ſelf, which is contrary to Nature, 
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CHAP. II. 


Wherein # continued to be ſhown, That 
the Spring of our Corruption i not in 
the Underſtanding. 


VE E N we ſay, that the Corrup- 


tion of the Underſtanding comes 
from the Will; we do not pretend to ad- 
vance, that all our Ignorances, and that 
all our Errors, without Exceptions ſhould 
have their Spring ia our Aﬀecions. For 
as for the firſt, it is certain that they are 
not all to be conſidered as Faults; it ap- 
pertains not to Men, nor to Angels, nor 
ia general unto Creatures, how noble ſo- 
ever they may be, to know all Things; it 
is the CharaQter. of the Supream Being, 
and of the Infinite Underſtanding, which 
governs the Univerle, In general , we 
ouzht to count for nothing, all Ignorance 
which comes, either from that our Nature 
is too much bounded, or from that the 
Object is too. mich elevated, or froin the 
brevity of our Life, which is not ſufficient 
for our knowledge of all Things, &c. for 
It is not a Crime to our Bodies not to be 
[nt- 
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Immortal, and it is not to our Underſtand 
ifig not to be Infinite. 
It is not the Ignorance of the Myſteries 
of Nature,-or of the Secrets of Provi- 
dence, which can be look*d upon as the 
Corruption of the Underſtanding; Feſis 
Chrift was the Model of Perfection, and 
nevertheleſs he knew not all Things, as 
Man, becauſe he knew not the Day of 
Judgment. . That which cauſes the Cor- 
ruption of our Underſtanding, is the Ig- 
norance of our Duties; it is that of our 
Sins, it is that of Benefits which we have 
received ; Ignorance which proceeds not 
from any defe@ of Light, and which can. 
not be juſtified in any manner. It is not 
likewiſe the Errors of Speculation, which 
ought to be look'd upon as the Vices of 
the Underſtanding ; they are ſo ſmall, that 
God has often left them in the Souls which 
he has inlighten*d with his Revelation in 
an immediate and extraordinary manner ; 
For we find not that Mzſes, nor the Pro. 
Phets, had any other Ideas of the Sun, the 
Stars, the Earth, e&c. than thoſe that the 
Vulgar may have; and it was not neceſ(- 
fary likewiſe, that God ſhould make Phi- 
loſophers by Revelation, thoſe whom he 
deſtin'd to the Inſtruſtion of the moſt 
Simple Men, 


At 
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At bottom it is no great matter if the 
ordinary Man deceives himſelf, in repre. 
ſenting the Stars as Flambeaus : But it is 
a great Irregularity that the Sages, who 
bad fo juſt Ideas of the Grandeur of the 
Heavenly Bodies, ſhould look npon Eter. 
nity, God, and Religion, as if they were 
but Points, or rather Shadows and Appea- 
rances at a diſtance. Our Reaſon may be 
enlighten'd with the firſt Prejudication, 
but it cannot but be blinded by the fe- 
cond, 

As to the reſt, nothing is more eaſie 
than to juſtifie the Judgment, and to ſhew 
that it is not the firſt Spring of our Cor- 
ruption, in examining its different ways 
of Knowledge. For to begin; by the 
ſimple Conceptions of the Underſtanding, 
there is not an Idea in our Soul which is 
Evil in that it is aq Idea, that is to ſay, 
in that it repreſents an Obvje@ to usz the 
Objeas of Pleaſure , of Glory, and of 
Sin it ſelf, have nothing Criminal in them- 
ſelves, becauſe it is permitted to know 
theſe Objects, The ſame thing mult be 
ſaid of the Judgments of the Soul, and 
of its Realonings. The firſt Notions are 
not Criminal, becauſe they arc even of ſo 
great and eaſe an Evidence, that ſo ſoon 
as the Mind reaſons, it pereeives them, 
The Realoning is a fort of Knowledge 
which 
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which we acquire, and which will not 4} 
deceive us, if not "alliſted by the Heart ; 
for we are wont to {ay, that common 
Senſe deceives no Man ; for to ſhew that 


. Man naturally, reaſons well. 


Nevertheleſs we muſt mark in paſſing 
by, that in the order of our Knowledge 
the Ideas have more force for to deter- 
mine our WjJl, than the Judgments vr the 
Reaſoning of the Mind, which 1s true 
generally ſpeaking. The reaſon is, be- 
cauſe that our \Knowledge, as we have 
already remark'd, has not force of it ſelf; 
it borrows all the Aﬀections of the Heart. 
Thence it comes that Men ſeldom per. 
iwade, but when they cauſe to enter ( as 
[ may 'fay) the Sentiment in their Reaſons, 
Or in their Knowledge : But in the Rea. 
ſons you cannot make enter but a diſtanc'd 
Good ; for becauſe you are obliged for 
to make uſe of Reaſoning for to make it 
know, it is evident that it is not altoge. 
ther near; whereas the Idea pariicipating 
of the quality of its Object, and being 
12d or agreeable according as the Object 
Is one or "the other, it makes you ſenſibly 
know by ir felf, that which Realoning 
makes you only expect. But 1t Is not 
there the Spring of Evil ; the Irregulart- 
ties come from that,that the Spiritual Iteas 


make not near the {mpreſions vp2': -ur 
Souls, 
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Souls, which the Corporal Ideas do, which 
flow to us through the Canal of Senſe. 
Nevertheleſs ir is but juſt that they ſhould 
make greater, becauſe that the Sentimenr 
of the Soul ought to be more lively than 
that of ſtragge Objetsz and that the 
Experience of Spiritual Things ſhould 
touch us nearer than the Knowledge of 
Senſe, which intereſſes us only in that 
which is about us. The Corporal Ideas 
which ſeem to be deſigned but for the 
good of the Body which they guide 5 
whereas the Spiritual Ideas ought to dirett 
our Souls, and condu@e them to the Springs 
of their Happineſs: So that in as much as 
our Souls are more precions than our Bo- 
dies, ſo much likewiſe the Spiritual Ideas 
are naturally more important than the 
Corporeal; and as they are more neceſſa- 
ry, they onzht likewiſe naturally to make 
a ſtronger Impreſſion. 

As Ideas are a fort of Sentiment, being 
agreeable or grievous according to the 
Characters of the Things they repreſent, 
becauſe they participate of the Quality of 
their Ovjets; it may be faid without 
deccit, that they belong in ſome fort to 
the Aﬀ. Fions, or to the Sentiments of 
our Soul, which are either the Corporat 
Sentiments as the Se 1lations, or the Spiri. 
tual S>2ntuments #£ the Aﬀections of the 
Heact. 
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Heart. So that in ſaying, that the Cor. 
Tuption of Man begins, becauſe that the 
Corporal Ideas make too lively and too 
ſtrong an Impreſſion on the Soul, we fay 
nothing in oppoſition to our Principle, 
that the Corruption of our Reaſon comes 
from that of our Heart. 


At—_— 
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CHAP. II. 


Wherein i ſought, the manner of the 
Minds deceiving the Heart. 


"Tr= Impoſtor of the Heart which de- 
ceives the Mind, does it by volun- 
tary Inapplications, by aftefted Diſtra« 
'Etions, by Ignorances where it pleales, 
by Errors which ſpring from the great 
Deſires which we have of deceiving our 
ſelves, and by the bent which ſets our 
Mind at diſtance from all that which is 
Afflicting, and which ties it ſtrongly to all 
that which is- Pleaſtng. 

The firſt Thing then that our Heart 
does, is for to fill us with unprofitable 
Objetts, for to draw us from that the 
Conſideration whereof would import us; 
bur then the Sight is afflicting for us. We 


hand amongſt others two Ideas in our Soul, 
Whch 
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which we fear above all others, which are 
the Idea of our Miſery, and that oft our 
Duty, The Idea of our Milery compre- 
hends that of the Frailty of the World; 
and our own Mortality z that of our Sins, 
and the Juſtice oi God z that of our Vi- 
ces, and our Weakneſles; and of the 
Shame which naturally follows them. The 
Idea of our Duty comprehends a thouſand 
grievous Obligations for a voluptuous 
Soul as ours, fad for a Heart which nothing 
touches but Pleaſure z mortifying for our 
Pride, and inſupportable to Selt- Love, 
By this means Occupations the leaſt bind- 
ing, the moſt infipid Diverſions, the moſt 
barren Knowledge, and the moſt difagree- 
able Imploys, become the Object ot our 
Application, or of our Search, as 1i they 
could make our Happineſs. Nothing plea- 
ſes us but what makes us live in Diſſipa- 
tion; every thing which makes the Time 
paſs inſenſibly away, which keeps us in 
Ignorance of our ſelves, charms us. Mind 
the Gameiter, who palles bis whole Life 
in a continued courſe trom Joy ro Sadneſs, 
from Hope to Fear : He who ſhould take 
from him the tu:bulent Succeſſion of his 
Thoughts, and of his divers Agirations, 
would take from him ailuredly the Pleatare 
of Lite. But be not ſurpeized at it, this 
Agitatioa impioys him, and it is enougi; 

G : he 
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he thinks himſelf happy, provided he can 
but diſpence with refleCting on his Miſery. 
On the other ſide, Hope flatrers him even 
in the midſt of his Loſſes; and his Soul is 
ſo fl:xible to follow always the Sights 
which are agreeable to it, that 'when he 
wins, he thinks that. he-cannot-loſe ; and 
when he loſes, it fills him with nothing 
but the hopes of winning. So likewiſe is 
it with divers other Profeſhons wherein 
Men are imployed. 'The Good. and Bad 
follows each other in its turn, and are 
link'd, as Experience does but too well 
inform us: But our Soul is conſtant in 
never faſtening . its Deſires but: on that 


_ which flatters itz and when it meets with 


Evil, in ſtead of Good which it had hoped 
for, it frames to It felf an imaginary Felt- 
city compolet of its own Illufions. Give 
unto an ambitious Man what he demands, 
Place him in the Rank he doth wilh for; 
with difficulty will he acquire any other 
Advantage than that of conceiving new 
Hopes, and framing to himlelf new  Im- 
poſtors, We tove War, not as a hazar- 
dous Profeſſion , which puts us ofren in 
Cangecr; or as an Inconvenient Profeſſion, 
Which - makes us ſalfer very mnchz but 
becanie it employs our Mind and our Heart 
by the extream variety of Objects which 
i preſents thems and that ic anſwers to 
that 
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that Eternal Agitation of the Soul which 
ſhuns it ſelf, and ſeeks Matter for new llly- 
lions wherewith to feed it ſelf. It is 
incredible how much the [{luſions of the 
Heart expoſe themſelves in the Aﬀairs of 
Civil Life, We begin by deceiving our 
ſelves; and after that, we deceive others 
if we can. Believe us not, neither on out 
Faith, neither on our Probity, neither on 
our Fidelity a hundred times proved. lt 
1s true, that we have the Maxims of Equity 
and Right in our Minds, which we are 
wont to reſpe&t ; but the Corruprion 
which is in our Heart plays with theſe 
General Maxims. What imports It that 
I reſpet the Law of Jaſtice, if this be 
but found in that which plealeth me, or 
which agrees with me; and it it depends 
on my Heart to perſwade me, that a Thing 
is juſt, or that it is not? Truſt not your 
ſelf there, 'the Virtue and the Juſtice 
throu2"n all our Actions, which have gained 
us the Reputation, are without; they ap- 
pear bur to attract your Confidence : But 
Injuſtice 1s 1n our Hearts for to make 
Reaſon act as it ſha!} pleaſe, and it hides 
it {eIf there for to ſurprize you with the 
more facility, That which is molt fad is, 
thit one lilafion brin:s forth ſeveral o- 
thers; for as a H-art 1aterelled for to 
pre-occupy the Jadgment 1a 1s favonr 

2 az-1nſt 
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againſt the Truth imploys I kgow not 
how many probable Reaſons, but falſe for 
to prop 1s Pretenſions, the Soul which 
aftets its Reaſons conſidering them with 
Pleaſure, and ofren renewing them to it 
ſelf, and looking on their beſt ſide, comes 
ioſenfibly to take the degree of his Appli- 
cation for the degree of their Evidence , 

and then it receives them as certain 
Maxims; it makes Prejudices, which being 
falſe, and ſuppoſed conſtantly as true, be- 
come to it an Eternal Spring of Wufion 
and Error: Add thereunto, that when fl 
an Aﬀair we have prepoſle(s?d our ſelves 
unto our Advantage againſt any one, the 
Hatred that we have to his Pretenfion 
makes us condemn all his Reaſons, and all 
them who have any relation with thoſe 
whom he has- imployed to defend his 
Cauſe as it is ſeen, that the Hatred which 
we have conceived againſt a Man who is 
our Enemy, will make vs hate an indiffe- 
rent Perſon, if he have but any Lizes of 
C >onformity with him ; and | leave you ro 
judge what Influences theſe Prejudices 
have afterwards upon our Actions, and 
upon our Conduct, 

But to come back to our voluntary Di- 
ſtractions and Dillipations. Nothing in my 
Opinion is more extraordinary than the 
Proceeding of Democritus, WRO, a:ter ha- 
ving 
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ving judged the Aﬀairs of the Abdenites 
for a long time with an ExaCtneſs and 
Judgment. wherewich all the World was 
charmed, looking upon this as a baſe 
Occupation, and willing to live for him- 
ſelf, he abandons the Society of Men, and 
retires into a Deſert for to tie himſelf to 
the Study of Wiſdom, and to the Know- 
ledge of Himſelf, where Hypocrates, who 
thought to come and heal him of his Mad- 
neſs which all the World thought him 
polleſs*d with, found him employ*d in 
"=" Hig the Extravagancics of Human 

ind | 

There is no Charatter. of a Hero fo 
ſurpriſing as that of a Man, who dare 
ſuſtain the ſight of himſelf. Ir is true, 
that the Retreat of our Philolopher got 
him the Eſteem of the Sages, of whom 
he made more accompt than of the Vul- 
gar: He was, It may be, ſuſtained in this 
D-ſign by the deſire of making himſelf - 
talk*d of; it may bz,that the Approbaticn 
of the Abderites did not appzar ccnfide. 
rable enough unto his Soul paſſtonared for 
Vain.glory: In that caſe he is not fo 
much alone as we may imagine z he quits 
not the Society of the bgerites, bur for 
to be in better Company z and he retires 
not into the Country, and iato the Defert, 
bur for to be mor? in the ſight of Human 
king, C-3 There 
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There is hardly any thing leſs reaſo- 
nable than the Diicourſe of Cyneas to Pyr- 
»bus, which the Hiſtory relates as full of 
Wildom; (reſt your ſelf wichout going 
ſo far.) This Man, did he imagin that 
Repole was ſo ealily to be uſed ? Pyrrhus 
would have ſooner beaten 'the Romans, 
ſubjected Faly, Cicily, and Carthage, thay 
he would have conquered the Repugnance 
wliich his Heart naturally had to Repoſe 
ct this Importune counſel him, becauſe 
that this Repoſe ſuficreth him not to go 
our of himicl!, as he wiſheth, 

The oreateſt part of Philoſophers ha- 
vinp ſound the Study of Man fomething 
tco painiul, have caſt themſelves on the 
barren Contemplations of Nature; there 
they have found Charms on one fide be- 
caule fhey poſſeſs them, and on the other 
fide becauſe they diſtingu.ſh them from 
other Mer: For to ſay by the by, it is an 
Error to ſay,that our Soul loves tne Truth, 
in that it is Truth; there are no greater 
nor ro more Certain Truths, _ the 
Truths which al! the World knows; Be 
vertheleſs there are none moore in different, 
Vi hence comes that? Ir is becaulie the 
Tiuth doth not appear to us amiable 
EG 3 107 1t ſelf, but only In as MUCH as 
Ic can Giltioguith vs, 


Thus 
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Thus if the Sages themſelves frame an 
Eternal Illafion by the Effort of their Paſ- 
ſions, it may be imagined that the ordinary 
ſort of Men is not exempt from the volaun- 
tary Darkneſles of their Hearts : Every 
Pallion has a particular Impoſtor. The 
Paſſions formerly framed unto themiclves a 
Religion agreeable ro them; ir was the 
Pagen Religion, They could wot do alto- 
gether the (ame thing in the S1nth.ae of 
Chriſtianity; Nevertheleſs they do what 
they can for it; and if they do not intire- 
ly fncceed, they want but little of obtain- 
ing their Ends, they do fo prodigiouſly 
diſguiſe the Holy Religion which 7eſus 
Chri(t has brought into the World, and 
which declares War azainlt all the Paſſions. 
It is certain, that all the Vices have each 
its Moral ; there is one Moral of Incerelt, 
one Moral of Pride, one Moral of Vo- 
lapruonineſs. one Moral of Vengeance &%, 
according as thele Sizhts point their 
Maxims in our Underſtanding, We mult 
not be then ſurpriſed, becauſe that when 
the Truth appears to light us, the Heart 
rejects it, and ſends it back, telling it 
almolt the fame thing which Felix ſaid to 
Saul; ( For this time pet thee gone, and when 
I ſhall have an opportunity I will call thee 
back; ) Nevertheleſs the Heart takes great 
cace, that this Truth ſhall not come to 
C 4 IC» 
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repreſent it ſelf ſo eaſily ; for that it ma 
not hear its Voice, it fills it ſelf with the 
Nolſe of the World ; and that it may not 
be obliged to conſider that which it ſo 
ſoverainly imports it to know, it fills it 
ſelf with a chouſand Objects , the know- 
ledge whereof is unprofitable to it, 
Sometimes It is forced ro make a com. 
pariſon between two Objeas, one whereof 
is the Object of a Legitimate and Reaſo. 
nable Deſire, and another an Object of 
Temptation and Irregularily; ic muſt take 
one part, Reaſoa is called for to judge, 
and to decide, Bur with what Parrtiality 
does it acquit it ſelf of -its Duty ? If there 
be ten degrees of Evidence in the Object 
of Duty , the Soul perceives ſcarce two ; 
the others are hid from it, becauſe that 
they manifeſt not themſelves bur in a par. 
ticular Examination which the Soul is ap- 
prehenſive of, and which it never makes 
but againſt its own Will, On the con- 
trary, "the Ohjet of Temptation appears 
to IT 1n a full Light, it turns it on al} Sides, 
ic ſers 1T (elf againſt all its Faces, becauſe 
that this Conſideration ties It more agree- 
ably; the Soul is inventive in finding fa- 
vourable Reaſons unto its Deſire, becauſe 
that every one of theſe Reaſons gives It a 
ſenſible Pleaſure; it is on the contrary very 


flow to perceive thoſe which are contrary, 
alrhough 
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although they were never ſo plain, becauſe 
that it is ſorry to find that which it looks 
not for, and that it concelves il] that which 
it receives not, but with Regret. So the 
Heart breaking the Reflexions of the Mind 
when it pleaſes, turning away its Thought 
to the ſide that favours its Paſſion, compa- 
ring Things in the ſenſe that it pleaſes, 
voluntarily forgetting that which oppoſes 
it ſelf to its Deſires, having but cold and 
Janguiſhing Perceptions of its Duty ; con- 
ceiving on the contrary with Indearment, 
with Pleaſure, with Ardor , and, as often 
as it is poſſible, all that which tavours its 
Bents, it is not to be wondred at if it 
play with the Lights of its Underſtand- 
ing; and if it finds that, 'we judge of 
Things, not according to Truch, bur ac. 
cording to our Inclinations, 
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IWherein is conſidered, the Commerce of 
Illuſion which is between the Fart 
and the Fudgment, and how God alone 
deſtroys it by his Grace. 


T T might be thoughr, That if the Heart 
[| corrupted this Judgment, the Judg- * 
ment hiiled with falle Prejudices ſhould in 
Its turn corrupt the Heart, in returning its 
Darkneſs, and nouriſhing it with Errors 
which it hath received. 

In this Stare it is eaſie to conceive, that 
the Corcaption of Man cannot be cured 
by Narural Remedies: For in this Eter- 
nal Circle of Illuſtons and Wandrings , 
which makes the Jadgment deceive the 
Heart, and the Heart deceive the Judg- 
meat ; trom whence can come the Light, 
and the Truth? If you would inlighten 
the Reaion of Man, the Aﬀections reject 
that Evidence which you preſent them ; 
11 you undertake to corrett the Irregula- 


Tity of thcſe Aﬀections, you find that you 


cannot but in making the Soul ſec in what 
Wazidrinys and what Precipices it is in- 
Bagg, which 1t caunot do unleſs 1t be 
L1- 
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inlightned. So that the Heart cannot be 
corretted but by the Reaſon, the Reaſon. 
cannot be inlightned but by the Commerce 
which it hath with the Heart, Whar is 
it that ſhall remedy this Dilorder. Invent, 
ſet your Judgment and Imagination ar 
work? You ſhall find no other Cauſe ca- 
pable to produce the Effect, than God 
himſelf ating by his Grace. 

Then ia that IT is reaſonadle to think, 
that God, who knows ſo pertealy the 
Spring of our Evil, begins our Cure by 
correcting the Deſauit from whence all 
the other proceed. We have already 
ſaid, that the firſt Root of this Diſorder 
conſiſts in that, That the Imagination 
atts more lively in us than Reaſon, that 
ts to ſay, that the Corporal Ideas make a 
ſtrong and lively Impreſſion in our Sonl, 
while the Spiritual Ideas make them 
but . faint and languiſhing, It 1s eafte 
to conceive, to the end thar God may re- 
eſtabliſh our Soul in the right State wher 
it ovght to be in that regard, he muſt 
cauſe by his Grace, that the Spiritual 
Ideas of our Duty, of Virize, of Eternt= 
ty, &c. do make a more lively and ſtrong 
Imnpreſſioa than they were accuſtomed to 
make; and that on the contrary, the 
Images of the World , of Pleaſure, of 
Voluptuouſacſs, and in general of all _ 

bie 
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ſible Goods, ſhonld make an Impreſſion 
leſs lively and ſtrong. 

God does the firſt in fixing the Spiri. 
tual ldeas in the Judgment, in the ſecond 
place in rendring them agreeable, and in 
the third in extending them. Grace fixes 
good Jdeas in our Judgment, as Melan- 
choly fixes Melancholy Ideas in the Soul. 
A melancholy Man cannot drive from his 
Judgment all the grievous Ideas which af- 
flict itz they return; they follow him 
every where. So the wholſome Ideas, of 
which we ſpeak, being fix*d by Grace, we 
cannot put them from us by the Effort of 
. our Corruption; they return: they repre- 
ſent themſelves anew; they reprimand 
Cupidity, and ſtop its Overflowings ; they 
prevent even ſometimes the Refi:xions of 
our Judgment; for a Man 1s ſeen to do 
good Attions, as by Inſtinft and without 
Reflexion, becauſe he tollows without per. 
celving the Ideas which Grace has fix*d in 
his Underſtanding. God extends the Spi- 
ritual Ideas in fixing them in our Judgment 
by his Srace; that is to ſay, that he makes 
vs conſider the Spiricual Objects in their 
juſt Grandevr, and under their natural 
Form. Upon which 1s to be remarked that 
the Ideas of Picty having a fort of oppo- 
ſirion to the Ideas of the World, the one 
cannot be exiendsd withour — 
ene 
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the other, The Idea of Time hides that 
of Erernity; that of Eternity contracts 
that of Time. 

As it is the Pleaſure that Self- Love 
makes us, takes to conſider the Ideas of 
the World, which extends them, and fixes 
them in our Imagination, the Soul making 
bigger, and Eternizing, as much as it can 
pollibly, that which is agreeable to it; ſo 
it may be ſuppoſed, that Grace cauſes the 
good Impreſſions which the Spiritual Ideas 
make upon ns; that is to ſay, that it affixes 
and extends them, in accompanying them 
with certain Sentiments of ineffable Joy 
and Conſolation, which the Scripture calls 
one while, The joy of the Holy- Ghoſt ;, and 
another while, The Peace of God which 
paſſeth all Underſtanding : As the Judgment 
applied by our Paſliocs unto Corporal 
Ideas may be called in fome fort the Un+ 
derſtanding of the Man thar periſhes, rhe 
Judgment applied by the Grace of God 
uato Spiritual Ideas may be called wich juſt 
reaſon, the Underſtanding of the Immor- 
tal Man. The difference which is between 
one and the other, is extream; the one. 
deceives it feif almoſt ever, the other 
hardly ever decelives It felf at al); for as 
our Frrors, at jcaſt our dangerons Errors; 
have thcir Spring 1n the violence of our 
Paſlisns, and that theſe Paſſions cannot 
but 
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but be very moderate ia a Man who guides 
himſelf by the fight of Ereraity, and not 
by that of Temporal Things; one may 
judge, that this Man is not ſubje& to the 
Illuſions which generally deceive. us, 

The Immortal Man finding himſelf Glo- 
rious in his Nature, Blcſled 1n the State 
which Religion propoſes to him, and ele- 
vated above Time, and the world by 
Nature and by Religion, has nothing to 
do to fly the ſight of himſelf, nor to tear 
being atilited by the conſideration of his 
End. 

Diverſions are not for his-uſe, at leaſt 
ſuch Diverſions as the Man of the World 
wiſheth for; For he does not only ſeek 
after th- Refreſhment of his Body, and the 
Recreatioa of his Mind; there would be 
nothing but what were reaſonable 1n this 
Detign; but he ſeeks after every thing that 
may imploy him, an hinder him from 
ſeeing himtelf, That which. ſhews It is, 
that after the Repole and the Retreſnment 
he ſeeks ffi} for. Diverſion, and finds 
thcrein Char us {ſv mach the greater, that 
he cannot be one moment given up to him- 
{eif without a moſt frizhiful Fronble, 
wich comes from this, That the Wetuhr 
Ot whzar 1s paſt, witich is no mote for him 
but an O»je&t of Regret, and what's to 
C9112 fc looks vpINn as al OÞjelt of Door 
a::d 
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and Incertitude, joyn'd together for to load 
his Heart with all their Weights, and to 
plunge it in the ſad Reflexions of an in- 
evicable Miſery, But the Immortal Man 
looks upon, as a matter of Trouble, every 
thing that can make him go out of himſelf, 
and is angry with the importunate Vails 
which hide him from his Grandeur, and 
with the Objects which ſuſpend the Joy 
which he finds in knowing himſelf well, 

The Immortal Man deceives not himſelf 
by Sentiment, his Paſſions are moderated, 
becauſe he cannot take but a ſmall part of 
Things, which have fo little relation to 
the extent of his Durance;  and/ he ſees 
all with clearneſs, becaute he conſiders all 
Things with indifference, Pride polleſſes 
him not ; Men do not value being efteemed 
in a Place where they abide bit an inftanc ; 
he ſuffers not himſelf to be prepoflets'd by 
lIatereiſt ; his Reaſon is not Partial for his 
Ava: ice, becauſe he hath found an inh-. 
nite Intereſt to prepolileſs himſelf with= 
all, 

And certatnly it may he ſaid, that it 
appertains not but to him ior to have 
good Scefhie and Prudence, Let a Man be 
able to gain Riches, ro conquer or to 
povern Provinces : It ne knows NO more 
than that, he is voldg-of Senſe; he has 
form'd an Edilice -—_ a great dcal of 
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Reaſon, but he has laid the Foundation 
on the Sand, | 

The Men of the World ate wiſe enough 
in the choice of the Means which they 
uſe for to ſucceed in their Deſigns; but 
they are the moſt ſenſeleſs in the choice 
of the End which they propoſe to them- 
ſelves. It appertains nor but to the Im: 
mortal Man to be equally wile in the 
choice of the End,and that of the Means 
and by conſequence there is no juſtneſs of 
Judgment, of Right, of Reaſon, of good 
Senſe and Prudence, but in the latter, 

The Goſpel furniſhes us with an illu- 
ſtrious Example of this Elevarion in the 
Perſon of Feſws Chrift, in whom we find 
not only an Immortal Man, but likewiſe 
the Prince. of Immortality, One 1s almoſt 
equally ſurpriſed to find him a God, who 
creeps upon the Earth, and converſes 
among Men; and a Man, who is always 
in Heaven, and elevated above ail Tem- 
poral Things. Conſider the pnre and 
lively manner with which his Dilciples re- 
late to you his Doctrine, his Actions, and 
the divers Circnmlitances of his Lite, and 
you will be perſwaded, that they had not 
adeſizn ro make a Pifture of their Divine 
Maſter that ſhould flatter, for certainly 
it may be faid, that thoſe poor People 


Eid wot know even well enongh the height 
of 


of Manners, for to ſucceed in making a 
counterfeit Picture of him. Nevertheleſs 
we muſt agree, that Feſus Chriſt, of whom 
they make us the Hiſtory without Study, 
and without Art, makes appear an Eleva- 
tion till then unknown : For ſee here the 
firſt who aCts and ſpeaks as-an Immortak 
Man, and who teaches Men to govern 
themſelves by the proſpect of Eternity ; 
he ſeeks not that which may draw him 
from the Duties of his Charge, or to di- 
vert him from thinking of Himſelf; he 
ſpends the Days in Inſtrufting the Flocks, 
and the Nights in Praying to God. That 
which makes the ordinary Object of tha 
Envy of. Men, makes that of his Diſdain; 
he is not ambitious of the Eſteem of any 
Man ; he does not thruſt himſelf nigh 
unto thoſe who are able to do him good ; 
he has no baſe Indulgence, nor falſe Com- 
plaiſance for any Man whatever.. One 
would fay, That he knew not-Nature, but 
for to take the Emblems, which he made 
uſe of for to lead Men unto God, His 
Friends are not thoſe who have any Tem- 
poral Proximity with him, but thoſe with 
whom he has relation in God ; that is to 
fay, thoſe who are truly his Diſciples, 
and who do the Will of his Heavenly Fa- 
ther. He defines the Fooliſh and the Wiſe 
Man, not by an _—_— that 1s included 
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in this Life, but by an Hability which tends 
to an infinite and incorruptible Good. 
His..Deſires , his Fears, his Angers, his 
Thoughts, his Diſcourfes, his Works, his 
Occupations, his Indearments, go to Eter. 
nity, and ſtop not. at Time , but ſo much 
-þ is neceſſary for to ſet at liberty other 

n. 

So likewiſe may we ſay, That when the 
intimate Commerce that he had with his 
Eternal Father ſhould not fill his Spirit 
with Supernatural Lights, his Holineſs, 
which diiingaged him from the Commerce 
of Creatures, would ſuffice for to hinder 
him from being ſubject to the Illuſions 
which deceive ordinary Men. 

But having conſidered the firſt of oor 
Faculties, and ſeen that it is not in our 
Judgment, that is, the firſt Spring of our 
Corruption, we muſt conſider the Heart, 
Which is the Soul in as much as it loves, 
that is to ſay, the Scat of our Afﬀections, 
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CHAP. V. 


Wherein « continued, the Search after the 


Springs of our Corruptions, in confi- 
7 2's the Motions and the Bents of 
our FTearts. 


S there are in our Mind the firſt No« 
tions which are of an infallible 
Truth, and which makes this bottom of 
natural Light, which not only doth ne. 
ver deceive us, but which puts us in a 
State of coming back from our Errors : 
There are likewiſe in our Hearts primary 
Aﬀections which are neceſſarily lawful, Sen» 
timents, without which the Nature of Man 
could not be, and which not only do not 
contain Corruption in themſelves , but 
which ſerve us when they are well guided 
to make us come back from our Vices. 
Such is the Natural Love of Eſteem, the 
Love of our Selves, the Care of our Pre- 
ſervation, the Deſire of our Happineſs. 
In themſelves theſe Paſlions are good, be- 
cauſe that they relate naturally to the Good 
of Man, There are two ſorts, the one 
which the Scholaſticks call Proſequutive, 
becauſe they carry us towards Good; the 
| Es 
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other which they call Averſative, becauſe 
they ſet us at diſtance from Evil. But as 
they tend ta our. Advantige)by the inten. 
tion of Nature, it is very certain that they 
relate to'bur- Loſs by att effet of our Cor- 
ruption, and. that. ateives then' when falſe 
Goods cauſe to ſpring. in our Heatts true 
AﬀeCctions ; then when we. go but ſlawly 
towards that which merits all the Ties of 
our Soul, .and-that on. the contrary we 
deſire, with all the Ardor that we are ca- 
Pable of, the. Goods which merit but an 
indifferent Tie; for then we overthrow 
all Things, for. we change” the End into 
Means, . and the Means into End; we pre- 
cipitate our ſelves in our Actions; we 
wander in our Conduct; and it is found, 
thar the ſhadow of Good makes us loſe 
the Spring, and for to ryn after Appea- 
rances we loſe the Truth, From thence 
fpring all our Vices, to the ſearch whereof 
we ought to apply our ſ{clves, becauſe it 
is they that do make the corruption of 
our Heart, 

Then when we ſeek for the Spring of 
our Irregulariites, it is certain that we 
n:tſt nor ſtop at any one of them in par- 
ticular, unleſs it influences over all the, 
others, Tr 1s evident, that the Root of 
onr natural Evil doth not confiſt in any 
Particular di;poiiiton of Temperament, 

| _ be caute 
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becauſe that they who have a Tempera- 
ment oppoſite unto that, ceaſe not being 
corrupted. It is not Intereſt which is the 
Principle of our Evil, | becauſe that ordi-. 
parily it hath ſomething that is- incompa- 
tible with Pride. It js not Pride, becauſe 
that is in ſome ſort oppolite to Interelt. 

Nevertheleſs it is certain, that there 
are ſome Things. in which the Vices are 
oppoſite, and ſome Things in which they 
agree : They are oppoſite in ſome Things, 
becauſe that the one 1s 1n.ſome ſort the 
Remedy of the other z they agree in ſome 
Things, becauſe that the $oul that is fal- 
len into one, has {till a Bent for the other, 
which ſeems ſo oppolite to it. 

It is a Truth wiich will appear to us 
yet more clear, if we ſet our: ſelves to 
make here (if I may ſo ſay) the Anatomy 
of th: Heart, in entcing upon the divi- 
ding of its Paſſions Theft | {prings from 
Injuſtice, Injuſtice from Intereſt, and In- 
tereſt from the Icregular Love that we 
have for our ſelves. Conceitedneſs 1s but 
a Lie which Scli-love makes us have ſor 
our own Imaginations. - Pride is but the 
Drunkenneſs of $.lf-love, which repre. 
ſents us to our own Imavinations greater 
and more perfect than we are. Ven. 
Peance 1s but a defire to defend ones felf 
againſt thole who hate us, or to fatishe 
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ones ſelf in punifhing thoſe who have of. 
fended vs. In a word , conſider well all 
the Vices, and all the Paſſions of Man, 
you wil find in the end Self.love; it is 
that which gives them their Birth, becauſe 
that all the Motives of Vice are taken 
from that, that we ſeek that which flatters 
us, and relates to This Self, which holds 
the firſt Place amongſt the ObjeCts of our 
Knowledge and our AﬀeCtions : It is that 
which makes them live, and which makes 
them die; for when two Paſſions oppoſe 
with violence each other, Fear, for Exam- 
ple, on one fide, and Vengeance on the 
other, the Soul retires into it ſelf, and it 
conſults but Self-love for to know unto 
which of the two it ſhould abandon it 
felf ; and then according as Self-love 
Judges, or judges not, that Vengeance is 
neceſſary, it pronounces in fayour of Re- 
ſentment, or of Moderation : _So that as 
it is Self-love that has given Birth to theſe 
two Paſſions, it js Self-love which makes 
the one live to the prejudice of the other, 
'T hen what can be ſaid of a Paſſion unto 
which all our irregular Inclinations relate, 
where all our Vices terminate, which gives 
them all Birth,. which makes them all Die, 
which ſtops and ſuſpends them all , bur 
that it ought to be without difficulty the 
general Irregularity which is the Spring of 
others, 
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others, and which we have ſaid to be the 
firſt Root of our Evil, and of our Cor- 
ruption. INE 

That which confirms us in this Opinion 
is, That at the ſame time that it is per- 
ceived that all the Vices flatter Self-love, it 
is found that all the Vices agree to oppoſe 
the ſame, Humility abuſes it; Tempe. 
rance mortifies it; Liberality ſtrips it ; 
Moderation diſcontents it; Valor expoſes 
it; Magnanimity, Zeal, and Piety, facri- 
fice it. 

It may be ſaid likewiſe, that Self.love 
enters ſo Eſſentially into the definition of 
Vices and Virtues, that without it one 
could not conceive either the one or the 
other. 

Ia general, Vice is a preference of ones 
ſelf before others; and Virtue ſeems to be 
a preference of others before ones ſelf : 
I ſay, that it ſeems to be, becauſe that in 
effet it is certain, that Virtue is but a 
manner of loving ones ſelf, a great deal 
more noble and more ſenſible than all 
others, | 

Then here we ſeem to find a contradi- 
Aion in our Syſtem ; for on one fide Self- 
love appears to us to be the Principle of 
all our Irregularities ; and on the other it 
Is certain, that it is by the love of our 
ſelves, that we acquit our ſelves of our 
D 4 Duty, 
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Duty. Corruption draws all its-force-from 
Self:-love: God on the other ſide draws 
from the Love of our Selves all the Mo- 
tives; which he makes uſe of for to carry 
us. to the Study of Sanctification, For 
what would his Promiſes and his Threat. 
nings ſerve for, if God had nat a deſign 
to.intereſs the Love of our Selyes? 

\This Difficulty yaniſhes ſo ſoon as you 
ſhall ſuppoſe of the Love of our Selves 
that which we have already ſaid of the 
AﬀeCtions of our Heart in general; that 
Is, that they have ſomething innocent and 
lawful which belongs unto Nature, and 
likewiſe ſomething that is vitious and icre- 
gular which belongs to our Corruption. 
The uſe of our Tongue is happy in this, 
for it makes us diſtinguiſh between Self- 
Love, and the Loye of our Selves; the 
Love of our Selves is that Love, in that 
is lawful and natural; Self love is this 
{ame Love, in that it is vitious and cor- 
rupted, 

Then as we ſearch here the Spring of 
our Evil, our Deſign ingages us at preſent 
to examine, in what conſiſts the Icregula- 
rity of Self-love. This Queſtion is quite 
ſingular, but it is not leſs conſiderable for 
that; and I dare ſay, that few Queſtions 
in Morality and Religion are of more im» 
portance than this, as 1 hope 1t wil ap. 
Pier 
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pear by the Diſcuſſion we are now entring 
into. 
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herein are examined the Faults of the 
Love of our Selves. 


HE Love of our Selves cannot Sin but 

in exceſs or in direction; its Irregu- 

larity muſt conſiſt in this, that we love our 

Selves too much; or in this, that we love 

Ill; or in the one and in the other of theſe 
two Faults joyned together. 

The Love of our Selves ſins not in 
excels, that appears from that It is per- 
mitted to loye ones Self as much as ones 
Will, when: one loves ones Self well. In 
effect what is this Joving ones Self? ?Tis tg 
deſire ones Good, 'tis to fear ones Harm, 
tis to ſeek ones Happineſs, Then I grant 
that it oiten happens, that one deſizes too 
much, that one tears too ruch, that one 
aſfixes Cnes ſelf to oves Flealure, or to 
that which on: looks on as ones chief 
Happineſs with to: much Ardor : But take 
notice, that the Fxiels comes from the 
Faulc which is it the Obj:& of your Paſ- 
ftjons, ard no: from the too great m—_—_ 
O 
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of Love of your Self; that which ſhews 
it, is that you can; and that you ought 
likewiſe to deſire without bounds the Su. 
pream Felicity ; to fear without bounds the 
Sovereign Miſery; and that there would 
likewiſe be an Irregularity to have but *' 
bounded Defires for an infinite Good, 

In effe&t, if Man ought not to love him- 
ſelf but in a limited Meaſure, the Vacuum 
of his Heart ought not to be infinite ; and 
if the Vacuum of his Heart ought not to 
be infinite, it wonld follow that he ſhould 
not have been made for the Poſleſſion of 
God, but for the Poſleſſions of finite and 
bounded Objects. 

Nevertheleſs Religion and Experience 
equally teachzs us the contrary. Nothing 
is more lawful and more juſt than this in. 
ſatiable Decree, which, after the poſleſ- 
ſion of the Advantages of the World, 
makes us ſtill ſeek the Sovereign Good ; 
of all thoſe who have ſought it 1a the Ob- 
zects of this Life, not one has found it. 
Brutus, who made a particular profeſ- 
ſion of Wiſcom, thought that he had not 
deceived himſelf 1n ſeeking for it in Vir- 
tue , but as he loved Virtue for it ſelf, 
whereas it” has nothing Amiable and 
Praiſe-worthy but by relation unto God ; 
culpable of a fine and ſpiritual Idolatry he 
was no leſs groſly deceived; and was obli- 
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ged to acknowledge his Error in dying, 
then when he cried out, O Virtue! I know 
that thou art nothing but a miſerable Fan- 
taſm, KC. 

This inſatiable Deſire then of the Heart 
of Man is not an Evil, it is neceſſary that 
it ſhould be, that Men might thereby find 
themſelves diſpoſed to ſeek after God, 

Then, that which in a Figurative and 
Metaphorical Idea we call a Heart, which 
has an infinite Capacity, a Vacwum which 
cannot be filled by the Creatures, ſignifies 
in a proper and literal [dea, a Soul which 
naturally - deſires an infinite Good , and 
which deſires it without Bounds, which 
cannot be contented but with obtaining it; 
if then it be neceſſary, that the Yacuum of 
our Heart ſhould not be filled by the Crea- 
tures, it is neceſſary that we ſhould deſire 
infinitely; that is to ſay, that we ſhould 
love our Selves without meaſure ; for to 
love ones Self, is for to deſire ones Hap- 
pineſs. 

And certainly as one may without de- 
ceiving ones ſelf ſay, That a Man loves 
not the Creature when he loves it with= 
out bounds, becauſe then he puts the 
Creature upon the Throne of the Creator, 
which is the Idolatry of the Spirit, and 
is the moſt dangerous of all ; ſo likewiſe 
may it be ſaid, That he loyes not God 
as 
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as his Sovereign Good, then when he con. 
ceives not for him but moderate Deſires ; 
for then he makes God deſcend to the 
State of the Creatures by the Impiety of 
his Heart, which is not leſs Criminal than 
his Idolatry. 

Whether it be that we look upon God 
as our Sovereign Good, or that we re- 
preſent him as a Being infinitely perfect, 
always it is certain, that the Ties which 
we have for him ought not to be limited ; 
and it is, to the end that Man might be 
capable in ſome ſort of the poſleflion of 
this infinite Good, that the Creator has 
put a kind of lafinity in his Knowledge, 
and in his Aﬀections, 

I know very well that our Nature being 
limited, it is not capable (to ſpeak exactly) 
of forming inhoite Deſires with vehe- 

1cnce ; bur if theſe Deſires be not infinite 
in this ſenſe, they are 1n another; for it 
ts certain, that our Soul deſires according 
to all the extent of its Forces, that if the 
nyzmHder of Spifits necellary to the Organ 
could increaſe to infinity, the venemency 
of its Defires would Iikewile tncreale to 
Ifiniry; and chat, in fine, it Iofinity be 
not in the ACt, it 15s 1n the diſpoſition of 
the Heart raturaily inſatiable, 

I erant, that if we love our Selves hy 
Realvn, We Mignt concetye, that the love 
of 
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of our Selves ſhould be-in a limited mea- 
ſure in our Heart; for we do not find an 
Infinity of Reaſons in our Minds for to 
love our Selves : But the Author of Na- 
ture, whoſe Wiſdom has found, that he 
ſhould not ſend away Man to take care of 
his Preſervation until that he was a Philo- 
ſopher , would that we ſhould love our 
Selves by ſentient ; which is ſo true, that 
it is not even conceivable that we can feel] 
any Pleaſure and any Joy without neceſlarily 
loving this Self, which is the Subjedt ; 1o 
that as there is an infinite variety and inf. 
nity of different Degrees in the Joys which 
we may taſte, there is no mealure in the 
defire of Happineſs in the which this Joy 
eſſentially enters, nor by conſequence in 
the love of our Selves, who are the Prin- 
ciple of this Deſire, 

I agree likewiſe, that if Man had been 
inade,for to be a Rival of the Diyinity, he 
ſhould not love himſeit without mealure, 
for then the love of himſelf would enter 
in concurrence with the Divine Love ; but 
Man loves not himſelf naturally with fo 
munch vehemence, but for to be able to love 
God. 

_ The Meaſure without meaſure of the 
tove of himſelf, and the Deſires which are 
as infinite, are the only Ties which bind 
him unco God, becauſe (as | baye already 
lais) 
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faid) moderate Deſires cannot bind the 
Heart of Man but with the Creatures 
and that It is not God that they love, but 
a Fantaſm which they frame to themſelves 
in the Place of God, when they love him 
indifferently, 

Likewiſe it 1s a very great miſtake far 
to oppoſe the Love of our Selves to the 
Divine Love, when it is well regulated. 
For what is this loving ones Self as one 
ought? It is to love God. And what is 
this to love God ? It is to Jove ones Self as 
one ought. TheLove of God is the good 
ſenſe of the Love of our Selves, it is the 
Spirit and the Perfedtion., When the 
Love of our Selves turns towards other 
Objects, it deſerves not the Name of 
Love, it is more dangerous than the moſt 
cruel Hatred z but when the Love of our 
Selves turns towards God, It coniounds it 
ſelf with che Divine Love. 

And certainly nothing is ſo eaſie as to 
demonſtrate invincibly that which our 
Searches have bought us in this regard : 
; For to take, for Example, the Bleſſed, who 
without doubt love not Themſelves too 
much nor too ltrttle, becanſe they are in a 
State of Perfection; /I demand, It they 
can love God without Bounds? Without 
teeling the Joy of his Poſſeſſion ? And 
ask afterwards, If _y can feel Joy, with- 
our 
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out loving themſelves proportionably ro 
the Sentiments that they have thereof ? 

Let us not then ſtop at theſe vain and 
contradictory Queſtions. The Saints, Do 
they love God more than themſelves ? I 
had as live you ſhould ask me, If they 
love Themſelves more than they love 
Themſelves ? For theſe two Expreſſions 
have at bottom the ſame Senſe ; becauſe 
we have made appear, that to love God, 
is to love with good Senſe ; and that not 
to love God, it is in ſome manner to hate 
ones Self. 

For to ſhew that all this is but a Play of 
Words, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that there 
are two forts of Love which one may have 
of God, a Love of Intereſt, and a Love 
of pure Amity, as the Theologians call ir. 
I grant, that the latter has nothing to do 
to mix with the Love of our Selves, as 
they commonly hold ; but I demand, Of 
which of theſe two Loves do you ſpeak, 
when you ask me, 1if the Love which we 
have for our Selves be as great, as that 
which we ought to have for God? If you 
underſtand by this latter the Love of 
pure Amity, which has for its Object the 
known Perfection, and nothing elſe, I an- 
fwer, That that Love cannot compare 
with the I ove of our Selves, which is of 
another Nature, becauſe (as I hare al- 
ready 
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ready ſaid) we love not our Selyes b 
Reaſon, but. by Sentiment; and that the 
Corporal or Spiritual Pleaſure naturally 
intereſles us to the Love of our Selves, be- 
fore even that we are capable of Re- 


flexion. 


That if by the Love which we ought 
to have for God, you underſtand the Love 
of Intereſt , which ties ir ſelf unto it as 
our Sovereign Good, you perceive not that 
you oppoſe a Thing againlt it ſelf, becauſe 
that to love ones Selt, and to love ones 
Eovereign Good, contounds themſelves to- 

ether ; that there are not there two 

oves, but one only Loye conſidered in 
two manners, to wit, by relation unto its 
Principle, arid unto its Object. 

It appears then, that the Evil is not in 
that we love our Selves too much, becauſe 
we may love our Selves as much as we 
pleaſe, whilſt we ſhall love our ſelves by 
relation to the Sovereign Good z but that 
the Icregularity conſiſts in thar, that we 
love our ſelves 11], that is to ſay, by rela- 
tioa unto falle Objects. 

The Love of our Selves is innocent in 
it ſelf; it is Corrupted when it turns It 
ſelf rowards the Creatures, and Holy 
when IC Turns It ſelf cowards God, Fol- 
Jowing this Proſpect, we may diſtinguiſh 
three Hear:s in Man; the Heart of the 
Mn, 
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Man, the Heart of the Sinner ,. and the 
Heart of the Faithful. The Heart of the 
Man is the Soul, in'as much as it naturally 
loves; the Heart of the Sinner is the Sout, 
in as much as it 'loves the World; an& 
the Heart of the Fairhful is the Soul, in as 
much as it loves God, The Natural 
Heart enters Eſſential into the two others; 
and the Natural Love of our ſelves which 
is the Principle of all our AﬀeCtions, is the 
Mobile, which puts in motion Grace or 
Corruption, and which receives the Love 
of God, or the Love of the Wotld; the 
Heart of the Man loves; the Heart of the 
Worldly Man loves vanity ; » the Heart 
of the Faithful loves the Infinite and Eter= 
nal Good : The firſt is the Heart of Man, 
the ſecond is the Heart of Man that pe. 
riſhes, and the third is the Heart of the 
Immortal Man. = 
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Wherein « ſown, That the Love Lowe: ef our 
. -$eluies- lights aff ons other Aj etfions, 
© ana 1s: Je general Principle of our 

1ements. 


Have faid , That the Love of our 
Selves i is the Principle of all qur-Natu- 
ral Afeigns,; for if we deſire we fear, 
if we hope, it is always for the Love of 
Our Selves., . 

t gravt, that the, Aﬀetion which we 
have for 9ibers,, ſargetimes makes our 
Defires {pfing, our Ears, and our Hopes : 
But what is. the Priciple of that Aﬀe- 
Aion, unleſs it be the Love of our Selves? 
Conſider well all the Springs of our Friend. 
ſhips, and you will find that they are all 
reduced to lnterelt, Acknowledgement and 
Proximity, Sympathy, and a delicate Ac- 
cord, which Vircue hath with the Love of 
our Sclves; which makes us believe, that 
we love it for the T ove ot it ſelf, although 
we love it 1n effeq for the Love of Us, 
all whick' "is reduced to the Love of our 
$elycs. 
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Proximity draws from thence all the 
Force which it has for to light our Aﬀe- 
ions; we love our Children, becauſe 
they are our Children; if they were the 
Children of another , they would be in- 
different to us: It is not Them then that 
we love, but the Proximity that binds us 
with them. It is true, that the Children 
love not their Fathers ſo much as the Fa- 
thers love their Children, although theſe 
two Aﬀections appear to be grounded 
upon the fame Reaſon of Proximity : Bur 
this Difference comes from another Cauſe; 
the Children ſee themſelves dying in the 
Perſon of theic Fathers, and the Fathers 
on the contrary ſee themſelves reviving it 
the Perſon of their Children; then Nature 
inſpires in us the Love of Life, and the 
Hate of Death ; otherways the Fathers ſee 
in their Children their other Selves ſub. 
mited and dependant z they felicitate 
themſelves, in having brovght them into 
the World ; they conſider them with Plea- 
ſure, becaule they conſider them as theis 
own Work ; they are rejoyced in having 
Sacred and 1lnviolable Rights over them , 
there is their Magiſtracy, their Royalty, 
their Empire : Burt rhe ſame Pride which 
makes. the Fathers love the Superiority, 
make Children hate the Dependance z no- 
mn, oyverwhelms us ſo much as a Benefit 
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when it is too great, becauſe that it ſub» 
jects us too much. 

We look upon it as a delicate Chain, 
but ſtrong, which binds our Heart, and 
which conſtrains our Liberty ; it is the 
Myſtery hid in the known Maxim, The 
Blood never remounts; to the reſt as there 
is Proximity of Blood, Proximity of Pro- | 
bl feſſion, Proximity of Religion, Proximity | 
lf of Conntry, &c. Ir is certain likewiſe, 
that the Aﬀections diverſify themſelves in 
wif! this regard in an infinite number of ways; 
but Proximiry muſt not be oppoſed by In- 
tereſt, for then certainly the latter will 
carry It; Intereſt - goes directly to us, 
Proximity goes but by Reflexion z that 
makes that Intereſt always aRs with more 
| force than Proximity ; but in that, as in 
| all other Things, the particular Circum« 
| ſtances change very much the general Pro- 
j polition. 

One muit 1mpute almoſt unto the ſame 
! Spring that which 1s ordinarily ſeen, that 
ih there is no Hatred more violent, than that 
| which is kindled between Perſons who 
| have loved each other extreamlyz It is 

becauſe theſe Perſons did find Utility or 

Flealure tn Joving cach other ; that inte- 
j r: (cd Self-love. When then they come to 
Il cnange Szntiment, the Motives of Love 
Il; j»yo themlclyes tO the Motives of Hatred ; 
| tlicy 
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they riſe, and by an-Idea of Hurt which 
they do them, and by that oi Pleaſure 
and Friendſhip which they renounce and 
| ſuffer by the Hatred which is kindled, and 
| by the Aﬀection which is exringuiſhed ; 
the which confirms excellently our Sy- 
| ſtem, and which ſhews ps, that there ts 
not an Afﬀectioa in our Hearts which is 
, | Kkindled independently from the Love of 
* | our Selves, 

YM This is a Thought in the which we con. 
firm our Selves, in conſidering that not 
only Proximity 1s a Spring of Friendſhip, 
but more, that our Aﬀections vary accor- 
| ding to the Degree of Proximity which 
we have with the Perſons who are the 
Objet. The Quality of Man which we 
all bear, makes this general Benevolence 
| which we cal! Humanity z 779970 ſum, hu- 

mani a me nibil alienum puto: It is certain, 
that were there bn: two Perſons in the 
World, they would love with Tenderneſs. 
But this general Proximity confounding it 
ſel; with this infinite number of different 
Relations which we have one with ano- 


| ther, it happens ſo, that this Natural 
| Aﬀection which it had cauſed to ſpring, 
lov<s it (elf in the crond of Paſſions,which 


| lo many other Objefts produce in our 
; Hearts, 
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We fee not in our Neighbour the Qua» 
lity of Man by the which he reſembles vs, 
whilſt we fee in him a Rival, an envious 
Mao, a Man who 1s an Enemy to our Pro- 
ſperity,as we are to his; a prond Man,who 
elteems none but himſelf; a Man, who by 
his good Qualities draws the Eſteem and 
Attention of others, and throws us into 
Forgetfulnels, and into Obſcurity ; or wha 
by his Paſſion is always imployed in making 
Snares for us, or lnvading our Rights, 
but when Death hath robbed bim of theſe 
odious Relations , then we find in him 
that general Proximity which made us 
love bim; remembring our ſelves, that he 
was a Man only then when he ceaſed to be, 
and would place him in the number of our 
Friends, when Death had cut h.m off from 
the Society of the Living. 

The Proximity at a Nation ordinarily 
inſpires in Men a Benevolence, which is 
not felt by them who dwell in their own 
Country, becauſe that this Proximity wea- 
kens according tothe number of thoſe who 


Jeave ir, but which becomes fenſible, when 


two or three Perſons originally of the 
ſame Country meet in a ſtrange Chmate z 
then the Love of our Selves, which has 


want of Props and Conſolations,and which 


finds in the Perſon of them, that a like In- 
tereſt, and a like Proximity, ſhould pur in 
the 
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the ſame diſpoſition, never fails of making 
a perpetual attention unto that Proximity, 
unleſs a ſtronger motive taken from His Ih» 
tereſt, ſhould hinder him. 

The Proximity of Profeſſion profuces 
generally more averſion than friendſhip, 
by the jealoaſte which it inſpires in Men, 
of one another: But that of Conditions, 
is generally accompanied with Benevolence. 
It is ſurprizing that the great ſhould be 
without compaſſion for the Men of com- 
mon Rank, it 18 becauſe they ſee them at 
a diſtance, conſidering them by the Eyes 
of Self-love. They take them in-notnane 
ner for their Neighbours. -They are far 
from perceiving this Proximity, or this 
Neighborhood, they whoſe Mind and Heart 
15 imployed with nothing bur the diſtance 
which ſepartes them from other men, who 
. make this Object the delight of theic Va- 
nity. 

Nevertheleſs, it muſt be granted, that 
the Proximity of Blood carries it ordina- 
rily, before all the others, although it 1s 
commonly faid, that z good Friend is bete 
ter than ſeveral Rel tions, and if that be true 
in it ſelfe, it is nevertheleſs ceitain, that 
Men prefer” their Relations before their 
Friends, and above all, in important oc, 
caſions , which comes from that they con- 
ſider their Relations as necetiary Friends, 
E 4 wha 
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who cannot forbear being tyed to them, 
and their Friends as yoluntary Relations , 
who affteft them not, but as much as they 
pleaſe ; then although. free Friendſhip ob- 
liges more than neceſlary Friendſhip, it is 
certain thar it is not ſo conlider?d by the 
love of our ſelves, it may inſpire us to 
more acknowledgment , but it cannot ſo 
much touch our Intereſt. The barbarous 
conſtancy which Bratus ſhewed in ſeeing 
his own Children dye, which he cauſed ta 
be executed in his Preſence, 1s not ſo dif- 
intereſſed as it appears; the moſt excel- 
lent of the Latin Poets diſcovers the mo- 
tives in theſe terms. 


V incet amor Patrie,laudumq, immenſa cupido. 


But he has not ſo diſintangPd all the 
Reaſon of Intereſt, wkich make the appa- 
rent inhumanity of this Roman. Brutus was 
as other Men, he loved himlelf more than 
all things , his Children are culpable of a 
crime, which tended to deſtroy Rome z, but 
a great deal more ſtill to deſtroy Brut ; 
if the paternal Aﬀection excuſe the |} aults, 
Self-love aggravatcs them when it is di- 
rectly wounded ; without doubt K ome had 
the Honour of that which Byztzs did for 
the love of himſelf, that his Country ac- 
cepted the Sacrifice which he. nas © 
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his Self. love ; and that he was cruel by 
Weakneſs rather than by Magnanimity, 
Jatereſt can do any thing upon the Soul, 
it ſeeks it in the object of all its indear- 
ments and as theie are divers forts of 
Intereſt, one may diſtinguiſh likewile di. 
vers ſorts of affecting, which Intereſt 
brings forth armongſt Men, An Interelt 
of Voluptuoulneſs, produces gallant Friend. 
ſhip; An Intereſt of Ambition, produces 


* politick Friendſhip; An Intereſt, of Pride, 


produces 1l/uſkrious Friendſhip; An Inte» 
reſt of Avarice. produces profitable Friend» 
ſhip ; Generally ſpeaking, we love People 
but as much as they are agreeable or pro. 
fitable co us. That if it ſhould happen 
that all theſe different Intereſts united, 
for to form the Sentiments which we have 
for a Perſon, norhing would be compara» 
ble to that endearment which we ſhould 
have for him. The Vulgar who declaim 
againſt intereſſed Friendſhip, know not 
what they ſay, they deceive themſelves in 
that they know, not generally ſpeaking bur 
one tort oi intereſſed Friendſhip, which is 
that of Avarice, whereas there are as ma- 
ny forts. of intcreſſed Afﬀections, as there 
are of objets of Cupidity, On the other 
hand, they deny that they love Men for 
Intereſt, when they love them more ſtrong- 
ly by that Principie than all othersz not 
compre- 
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comprehending, that loving for Intereſt, 
is for to love directly ones ſelf, whereas 
to love them by other Principles, is to love 
ones ſelf out of the way, and by reflexi. 
on ; they perceive not that we take ill in- 
tereſſed Friendſhip, when it is in the Hearts 
of others ; but not when it is in onr,Hearts. 
Tn fine, they imagine that it is criminal 
ro be intereſſed ; not conſidering, that it 
is the difiatereſsment, and not the Inte- 
reſt that deſtroys us. If Man ſhould offer 
vs Riches great enough for ro ſatisfie our 
Souls, we ſhould do well tolove him with 
a love of Jatereſt, and no body ought 
to rake It 1], that we ſhonld prefer the 
motives of that Intereſt unto thoſe of 
Proximity, and of all other things. Gra- 
tirade It ſelf fo eſteem'd in the World, 
and fo recommended in Morality z and 
Religion is not more exempt from this 
commerce of the Love of our ſelves, for 
what difference 1s there at the bottom, be. 
tween Intereſt and Gratitude ; it 1s that 
the firſt has for its Objz&t, a Good to 
come, whereas the latter has for irs Ob. 
ject a Good that is paſt, Gratitude is 
but a delicate return of the love of our 
felves, which fads its ſelf obliged; it is 
in ſome ſort an elevation of Intereſt ; we 
love not our Benefaftor , becauſe he 1s 
lovely. Gratitude , at leaſt alone, goes 
Net 
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not ſo far, we love _ becauſe he hath 
loved us, 

If you require that we ſhould explain 
our ſelves more particularly 1n the com- 
pariſon which may be made of Gratitude, 
and Intereſt, in that regard, we will ſay, 
that the Aﬀection which Gratitude pro- 
duces, is more noble, and that which late- 
reſt produces, is more. ſtrong ; the Firft 
tends towards the part which is loſt ; 
whereas, Intereſt has for its Object that 
which is to come,which it will make profit 
of. Gratitude loves. even without hopes ; 
but Intereſt hopes,and expects. Gratitude 
loves the Good for the love of the Inten- 
tion; but Intereſt loves the Intention for 
the love of the Good, Fa fine, the Tdeas 
of what's paſt, which are thoſe of Grati- 
tude, are ranged ordinarily amongſt worn- 
out Ideas, abſtratted, and which draw bur 
weak Attention from our Souls ; where- 
as the Ideas of the prefent, which are 
thoſe of Intereſt, are the molt hvely Ideas, 
and which intereſts us moſt particularly, 
It is certain likewite, that there 1s by this 
Reaſon, ſome ſort of oppoſicion between 
the one and the other, that which makes 
that, as all Men are naturally intereſffed, 
they are likewiſe naturally nagrateful, The 
meaſure of Intereſt, makes the mcafure 
of Ingratitude; becauſe, that A” 
SOU 
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Soul applies it ſelfto the preſent Ideas, the 
more it loſes of the tye and application 
which it ought to have for what 1s paſt: 
and in that regard it muſt be ſaid of Gra- 
titude, what was faid of diſ-intereſsment, 
that is, thatit conſiſts very often outward. 
ly; and that rarely it ſprings in the Heart 
of Man, unleſs Intereſt it ſelf gives it Birth, 
or make us not ſeek apearances, which 
happens ſometimes. 
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IWherein ts continued to be ſhewn, that the 
Lowe of our ſelves, gives Birth to all 


our Movements. 


_—_ lively and real Sentiment of a 
Good , which is granted us in the 
moment which we acquire it, never fails 
to produce a fort of acknowledgment in 
our Heart, which weary away, by little and 
little, with the remembrance of the Fa. 
voor which we have received , becauſe 
that the Heart has ſome repugnance ta 
think often of things which puts us in a de- 
pendency , It is not ſo with the Jove of Fa» 
yours we have doneunto others,as It gives us 
tome right aver their Zeal , their Amity, 
and 
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and their Acknowledgment, that it ſub- 
jects others to us; in a word, we think 
thereof with pleaſure, which makes us a 
great deal more bent to love them who 
are debtors to us, than thoſe to whom we 
are ſo our ſelves, Thoſe who likewiſe 
find the means of inſinuating themſelves 
into the favour of Great Men, in obliging 
them, deceive themſelves often enough in 
the thoughts which they have thereon. ; 
for it is certain, that the way to be belo- 
ved, 1s not for to aCt ſo, that they ſhould 
have an obligation to you ; but for to a&t 
ſo, that you ſhould have one for them : 
Their Pride, which increaſes by the com- 
plaiſance which other Men have for their 
Grandeur, applauds it felf for having done 
them good ; it thinks with pleaſure, up- 
on the obligations which you have for ir, 
and diſpoſes thereby the Heart to love you: 
but it is dangerous to render £00 great 
ſervices, when one has no other deſign, 
but to infinuate ones ſelf into the good 
Graces of thoſe we would oblize. Itrem- 
ble, for the great Service, ſaid a Courtier 
to an Iluftrious Man, to whom it was told, 
that he wonld never forget the obligation 
which he had for him, It often hap- 
pens, that great Obligations hold the 
place of great Offences, and at leaſt that 
always happens, Or tan When they can- 
not, 
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not, or then when they will not acknow- 
ledge them, 


Te le diray je Araſpe? il ma trop bien ſervs 
Aug mentant mon pouvosr, al me la rout raul. 


Shall I rell the Araſp ? He js kind to exceſs, 
In augmenting my Power,he ſtill makes it leſs. 


But altho the Heart hath its reaſons 
for to forget the Favours which it hath 
received, it has often others, for to make 
appear that it remembers. 'Gratitude is 
a Virtue very much eſfteenvd. The ap- 
Pearances are fine, and attratt the Conſi. 
deration ; and a Heart accuſtomed to traf- 
fick in appearances of Virtue, to make a 
commerce of Vain Glory, at the expence 
of Sincerity, in ſeeking, not that which 
is eſtimable in it ſelf, but that which Mea 
ordinarily eſteem, takes care uot to fail 
of affecting acknowledgment, when it can 
ſurprize the eſteem of Men by that means, 
On the other ſide, Acknowledgments ſerve 
admirably ro the ends of in:creſt, becauſe 
it draws new Favours z, there is a pleaſure, 
ſay they, in obliging chat Mana, he 1s ſen- 
ſible of the good otic _ him beſides 
that, by acknowledgment, we place our 
ſelves in ſome fort aboy _ Favour which 
we have received, when It 1s ready, active, 
and that it loycs to make 18 feli highly 
known ; 
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known, 4nd it is a tine and delicate polic 
af 2 Self-Love enlightned, to ſhun the fi 
picion of Ingratitude, becauſe that this 
Vice denotes Baſenefs 3 and that it is like 
8 homage forced, which we make unto 
qur BenefaCctor : Inzratitude, which hath 
trouble to thiuk of it, confeſling in ſpight 
of it ſelf, that we are in; its dependance, 
and that we owe it more than we are wik 
ling to owe it : It is again, a Sentiment, 
natural enough to Man, to ſhew that he 
merits the Fayour that has been done him, 
by his deportment to his Benefattor. In 
fine, one Is eaſie tobe delivered of the re- 
morſz which Ingratitude breeds in our 
Heart, Remorſe, greater, and more natu- 
ta), than that which we bave, for having 
failedof Juſtice, for let it be more againſt 
Reaſon not to be Juſt, as it is againſt Rea- 
ſon not to he Grateful; it 1s true, never- 
theleſs, that. it is more againſt the love of 
ous ſelves, not ro be Gratetui, than not 
to be Juſt; and the reaſon is, withous 
doulft, greater when it ſprings, not only 
from Reaſon, but likewiſe from the love 
of our ſelves, which hath been wound- 
- 
Sympathy, which is the Fourth Spring 
which we have markt of our AﬀeCtions, 
is of two Orders ; there is one Sympathy 
of the Body, and another Sympathy of 
| the 
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the Soul ; we maſt look for the cauſe 
of the Firſt in the Conſtitution, and that 
of the Second, amongſt the ſecret Springs, 
which actuate our Heart, It is likewiſe 
certain, that that which we believe to be 
a Sympathy of Conſtitution, hath ſome- 
times its ſpring in the hidden Principles 
of our Heart, Why, think you, that [ 
hate a Man at the firſt ſight, althongh he 
be unknown to me? it is becauſe he has 
ſome lines of 4 Man who has offended me, 
that thoſe Lines ſtrike my Soul, and awa- 
ken an Idea of hatred, without my ma» 
king reflexion thereon ? Why, on the con. 
trary, Do T love a Perſon unknown to me, 
ſo ſoon as I ſee him, without informing 
my ſelf, if he have Merit, or if he have 
not; It 1s becauſe he hath either a confor. 
mity with me, or with my Children, or 
with my Friends, or, ina word, with ſome 
perſon whom I have loved, and that with- 
out my reſleCting; this conformity awakes 
in my Heart an affeCtion that was higden 
there z you ſee then what part the loveof 
our ſelves has in their myſterious and hid- 
den inclinations, which one of our Poets 
deſcribes in this manner, 
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i eft de nends ſecrets, i eft des Simpaties. 
Dont par le donx accord, les ames afjorties, &c, 


Te is rhe fectet knot of Symparhy; 
That binds our Souls in triendly harmony. 


But if after having ſpaken of corporal 
Sympathics, we ſhould enter into the de= 
ſcription of the Spiritual Sympathies, we 
ſhall know, that to love People by Sympa« 
thy, is but properly to cheriſh the refem- 
blance which they have with us; it is for 
ro have the pleaſure of loving our felves 
in theif Perſons; it 1s a Charm to our 
Hearts, to be able to ſpeak good of out 
Selves, without wounding of Modeſty ; 
it isan advantage which we obtained, when 
we-appear to eſteem theſe People fo much 
whom we loy?d, principally, becauſe they 
reſemble ns; we love not only thoſe unto 
Whom Nature hath given conformity with 
us, but more,thoſe' who reſemble us by Art, 
and who endeavour to imitate us. Favg- 
nius imitates Cato, without Cato's' being 
angry, as Wile, and as auſtere as he 
is ; and it may be, the Man in the World, 
the moſt celebrated for ſtiffneſs, and in 
complaiſance is weak enough, not to 
hate thac miſguided manner , of « flat- 
tering his Self-love and careſling it. lc 
is cet; but that it may happen, that they 
k may 
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may hate thoſe who imitate them ill; no 
body would be ridiculous; they had rather 
be hateful ; ſo that they never wiſh well 
—_— Copies, which ridicule the Ortgi. 
Nal, 

That if it be askt here, why a brave 
Man does not always love a brave Man, 
and whence it cotnes,, thar a knowing 
Man renders not Juſtice always to another 
knowing Man; the anſwer 1s caſte. It is, 
That a Reaſon of Conformity does nor 
hold againft a Reaſon of Jealouſie, and 
Intereſt; and that the Rivals hate each 
ether proportionably, as they find good 
qualities, The Heart, as we have already 
laid, weighs the Utility, not the Light, 
and. it is not reaſon, but-love of our ſelves, 
which determines usin our Aﬀecions. We 
muſt not except out..of 'this Rule, the 
love which we have fer-a Man of Virtue, 
of whom one. may fay;; that thoſe who do 
not reſemble him nevertheleſs love :him; 
for Vice renders in 'this reſpect farced ho- 
mages to Virtue, They eſteem it, They 
refpect-it, | 


2ut 
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; Qui peffore magno 

Spem, metumque domas,' vitio ſublimior onmi 
Exempus fatis, indignantemque refellis 

Fortunam, dubio quem non in turbine reBum 
Deprehendet ſuprema dies, ſed abire paratuin 
Alt plenum vita, &c. | | 
Tu cujus placido poſuere in peffore ſedem 
Blandus honos, hilariſq; t amen cum pondere wings 
| Cui wee pigra quies, nec iniqua potentia, nec ſpes 
lis Improba ; ſed medius per honeſt & dulcia limes, 
Sviy, Jncorrupte fidem, nullosq; experte tumultus 

"1s ſecrete palam qui digeris ordine witam, 
Idem auri facilis contemptor & optimns idem 
Condere divitias, opibusq; immittere lucem. 
Hat longum florens animi, morumq; jurventa 
Iliates £quare ſener & wincere preſta. 


Let Men examine themſelves by this Pi- 
Cture, TI am ſure they cannot forbear lo- 
ving and eſteeming the Original ; and up- 
on what Principles of Se]t. love can that 
Aﬀection be grounded, which Men natu- 
rally have for thoſe whom they care not 
to reſemble ? 

I am ſure in the firſt place, that there 
are very few perſons who have renounced 
Virtue for ever; and who do not imagine 
to themlelves, that it they are not virtu- 
ous ar one time, that they may become 
{ſo at another, 1] add, that Virtue is elleq- 
tially amiable unto the love of our ſelves; 
as Vice is eſlentially hateful to irz The 
reaſon is, That Vice is a Sacrifhze which 
F 2 we 
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we make of others to our ſelves, and Vir- 
tue a Sacrifice which we make of ſome 
pleaſure, or of ſome advantage which flat. 
ters us, ag others. On the other hand, 
it is good to remark, that the Objetts 
which aft upon our Soul, have two ſorts 
of agreement with the Love of our ſelves, 

articular agreement, which do intereſs 
it, and lively affect it; ſach is the agree- 
ment of Intereſt, or of reciprocal Amity ; 
for as this reaſon of loving regards us, and 
regards none bart us, that it is I that hind 
the advantage in loving this Man, that it 
Is I that love him, and not another; no 
one muſt wonder if this particular agrec- 
ment obliges me to have a particular tye 
to him : but there: are beſides that, gene- 
ral agreements, which an ObjeQ may have 
with our” Heart, which happens, either 
when 1t doth us good, becauleit doth to 
the ſociety of which we make part; or 
then when we feel our felves obliged by 
the general bent which a Man ſhews to 
do good, becauſe, that it is not impoſſible 
but that we may be the Object; or then 
when being accultomed to love a certain 
benehicence , which is that which doth us 
4699 tn particular ; we come likewife to 
ove beneficence in general, and all thoſe 
vato whom weapply the Idea: We mult 
Only remark, Chat as the particular agree- 
ments 
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ments do produce lively and ſtrong Af- 
feftions, the general Agreements, as not 
intereſſing our Souls , but afar off prox 
duce but lukewarm and JIangniſhing 
Friendſhips, which hold a great deal more 
of the purity of Eſteem, than of the ar- 
dour of - Aﬀe&tion. All the Virtues fa. 
your the love of our ſelves, at leaſt in this 
general manner. The fineſt Pictures that 
we can make of Virtue, are taken from 

the ſecret agreements which it hath with 

us : See, for example, thele fine expreſlis 

ons in the Painter of Virctne, which we have 

here ſet down. 


Cui nec pigra quies, nee iniqua potentiay 
Nee ſpes improba: 


Theſe Tines of Virtue are amiable, 
becauſe they flatter the love of our 
ſelves. Behold here, what rather brings 
forth 6ur Eſteem, than onr Love, becauſe 
they are more diſintereſled. 


Biz peffore magno, = 
Spem metumgq; dom as, vitio ſublimior on, 


Virtre, when it hath not that delicate 
agreement with the love of our ſelves, 18 
eftimable : bur we make it more amiable, 
when we repreſent it, as interreſting our 
Heatr. F 3 How 
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How ſhould we not love clemency ? it is 
elways ready to pardon us our faults, Li- 
berality ſtrips it ſelf to do us good, Hu- 
mility diſpates nothing with us, it gives 
way to our pretenſions; "Temperance re- 
fpe&ts our Honour, and would not rob us 
of our pleaſures; Juſtice defends our 
Rights, and gives us that, which apper- 
tains to us; Courage defends us ; Pru. 
dence guides vsz Moderation ſpares us ; 
Charity does us good, &c. 

But if theſe Virtues da good, tt 1s not 
to me that they do it, I grant it; but if 
you were in other circumſtances, they 
would do it to you : but they do {uppole 
a diſpoſition of doing you good, if that 
ſhould happen Have you never found it thus, 
that although you have expected neither 
aſſiſtance nor proteCtion from a rich per. 
toy, you could not forbear having a ſe- 

cret Conſideration for him? which ſprings 
not from your Judgment,” which deſpilcg 
often the qualities of that Man; but from 
the love of your ſelf, which makes yOu IC- 
ipgct in him,cven the ſingle power oi doing 
you good ? That if the love of your ſelf 
makes you conſider a Man, of whom you 
are :flured you ſhall never receiye good, 
only becauſe you con{ider in him, the pow- 
er 2c has to dOUT5 1S IT tO be wondred at, 
| Liar 
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that this ſame Principle ſhould make you 
love a Man, who by his Virtue is diſpoſed 
to dg you good, although you know very: 
well, that he has not the power ? 

Let us ſay then, that the Heart has its 
Abſtrattions as well as the Judgment, and 
as the latter knows how to define good in 
general, although it forms more lively 
in our imagination a particular good; the 
Heart loves likewiſe theſe general agree- 
ments, which the Objects have with it, 
although it be infinitely more toucht by 
particular agreements, and that it cannot 
but have a liking to a Man's being virtu- 
ous, becauſe of thoſe delicate Relations, 
which Virtue hath with the love of oyc 
ſelves. That which makes it plain, is, that 
you find that you love the Virtues more, 
proportionably as you find therein more 
relation and agreement with your Self : 
we love Clemency naturally more than 
Severity, Liberality more than ceco- 
nomy, akthouzh all this be Virtue; that 
could not kappeo, unleſs it were irom this, 
enar our Aﬀection is not entirely dilinte- 
rclled, and that we love 11 it, the ſecret 
Relations which it hath with us, 

Beſides, we muſt not except out of the 
number ot thoſe who fo love the Virtues 
People that. are vicious and irregular, Oi 
the contrary, it is certain, that for that 
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very reaſon that they are vicious, they 
onght to find Virtue ' the more amiable. 
Humility levels the way to our Pride, it 
is then beloved of a proud Man. Libera-- 
lity gives, then it cannot diſpleaſe an 1n- 
tereſled Man, Temperance leaves you in 
poſlefſion of your pleaſures, it cannot be 
diſagreeable then to one who ts voluptu- 
ous, who would have no Competitor or 
Rival. Would one have beſteved, that the 
AﬀeCction which the Men of the World 
ſeem to have for virtuous People, ſhould 
have fo bad a ſpring, and would they par- 
cor me this Paradox, if I affirm that it 
happens often, that the Vices which are 
within us, cauſe the love which we have 

for the Virtues of others? 

I go yet much furtker, and I dare ſay, 
that the love of our Selves, has a great 
part in the moſt purifed Sentiments which 
Morality and Religion gives us of God, 
They diſtinguiſh three ſorts of Divine 
Love, a Love of Ictereſt, a Love of Ac- 
knowledement, and a Love of pure Ami- 
Ty : The Love of Intereſt is confounded 
with the Love of our Selves, according 
tothe Rules which all the World has there: 
of - The Love cf Acxnowledgment has 
ſtill the ſame ſprino as that of Intereſt, 
accordingly as we have mention*d before ; 
The Love of pure Amity ſeems to ſpring 
LNCg- 
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independently from all Intereſt, and from 
all love of our Selves. Nevertheleſs, if 
you look upon it near, you will find, that 
there is in the bottom the ſame Prin= 
ciple as in the others, for Firſt,it is remark. 
able, that the love of pure Amity doth 
not ſpring all of a ſuddain in a Man ac- 
quainted with Religion, The Firſt De- 
gree of our Sandtification, is to diſingage 
ones ſelf from the World. The Second 
ts, to loye God with a love of Inte- 
reſt, in giving unto him all our endear. 
ments, becauſe we conſider him as the So- 
veraign good, The Third is, to have 
for his Benefits the acknowledgment which 
1s due to them; and the laſt, in fine, is to 
love his Perfeftions. It is certain, that 
the Firſt of theſe Sentiments diſpoſe to the 
Second ; the Second to the Third; the 
Third to the Fourth, One can hardly 
conſider as one ought, the korrid miſery 
which there 1s in abandoning God, with. 
out deſiring his Communion, by the mo- 
tives taken trom ouc own Intereſt: A Man 
cannot love God as the principle of his 
Joy, and of his Felicity, withont being ſen- 
ible of ackrowtedgment for the Good 
which he has received from him. lr is 
natural, and as it were necellary, that he 
that loves Gcd as his Soveraign Good, and 
as his Great end Eternal Benelatto?, ſhould 
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apply himſelf with pleaſure, to conſider 
his adorable perfetions, that this Medi- 
tation ſhould afford him Joy ; and that 
Thereby lie ſhould come for to love God 
in refpect of his Virtues. Then, as all 
that which diſpoles unto this laſt _ 
ment, which is the moſt Noble of all , 
taken from the loye of our Selves; it 
tollows, that the pure Amity, of which 
God himſelf is the object, ſprings not al- 
together independently of this latter. On 
the other hand, experience informs us, 
that amongſt the Virtues of God, welove 
particularly thoſe which have the moſt a- 
greement with us; we love his Clemency 
more than his Juſtice; his Bounty than 
his Jealouſie z his Beneficence than his 
Immenſity ; Whence comes this? un- 
leſs it be that this pure Amity, which 
ſeems to have for its Objetts, .but 
the perfections of God, draws its prin- 
Cipal force from the relations which hole 
periections have with us. 

If there were a pure Amity in our Heart, 
in reſpect of God, which were eutirc- 
Iy cxeinpt from the commerce of the love 
at our ſelves; this pure Amity would 
{ſpring neceſſarily from the known Pecle- 
(tion, aud would not riſe from our othar 
AfteCtions. As it ſhould not be the love 
Qi our Selves which ſhould make it ſpring, 
ot 
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it ſhould not be the Love of vur Selves 
which ſhould make it die. 

Nevertheleſs the Devil knows the Per. 
feftions of God without loving him, Men 
know the Virtues of God before their 
Converſion; ard no one dare ſay in this 
ſtate, that he has this Aﬀection for him, 
which is called Pure *Amity : It follows 
then, that there muſt be ſomething elſe 
beſide the known Perfeclion for to pro- 
duce this Love, that if there were requi- 
red any thing elſe than Light, rhere muſt 
be then ſome Aﬀection of our Heart, be. 
cauſe that in our Souls there is nothing 
but Aﬀections and Knowledges, 

They will ſay, perhaps, that to the end 
a Soul may be capable of concelving this 
Love of pure Amity, It need not be that 
Self-love ſhonld produce it, but that Selt- 
love ſhonld not oppole itz but if pure 
Amity do ſpring trom the known Perfe- 
ion, and if there want nothing elſe ab. 
ſolutely but that to produce it,, the oppo. 
ſition of the Love of our S:1res is uleleſs, 
_as the Love of our Selves cannot hinder 
God from having Perfections, and thaſe 
Periections from being known to our Soul, 
it caa likewiſe do nothing for to hinder 
the Birth of that pure AﬀcCtion. 

Whilſt we look upon God as our Judge, 
gad as a t&rrjvle Fudge, who expects us 

EET, with 
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with Thunder in his hand, we can admire 
his infinite Perfeftions, but we cannot 
conceive an Aﬀection for them, [tis very 
certain, that if we could refyſe God this 
Admiration, we ſhonld take care not to 
five it him; for in this State wherein we 
Jook upon him as our Enemy, we give 
him but that which 'we cannot refuſe him, 
And whence comes this neceſſity of admi- 
ring God? It is that this Admiration 
ſprings only from the known PerfeCtion, 
If then you conceive that pure Amity has 
preciſely the ſame Spring as Admiration 
that is to ſay, that it is the known Perfe- 
Ction, and nothing but that which pro- 
duces It ; it follows that, as Admiration, 
pure Amity will ſpring in our Soul, with- 
out the Love of our Selves being able to 
hinder ir. 

it would ſerve for nothing ta an- 
iwer at random, that it is the Corruptian 
of our Heart which makes us not capable 
of loving God, purely for the Love of 
Himſelf, when we ſuppoſe that he loves 
not us; It is to throw ones Self into 
Generalitics for to avoid diſtinCt Ideas af 
Things; for as Corruption hinders not 
the Admirarion of our Soul, it being cer- 
t3:i1 that. the Devils, who are more 
wicked than we, admire God ſtill, though 


they know themſelyes the Objects of his 
Hate; 
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Hate ; ' this Corruption ought not to 
hinder the pure Amity, if, as the Admira- 
tion, the pure Amity ſprings from the 
known PerfeCtion. 

Nothing more confirms this Truth , 
than to ſee of what: uſe Faith is in Reli- 
gion; : whilſt: Men live in Ignorance, which 
makes: them imagine, that God looks vpon 
them indifferently, and that he cares not 
tor them ; they ſeem likewiſe to have but 
indifferent Sentiments for the Divinity, 
ſuch were the Philofophers of Paganiſm ; 
whilſt Men did believe themſelves the Ob- 
ject of the Hatred of God, they hated 
horribly the Divinity: The Romans, who 
had already lighted. the Fire of their Sa. 
crifices for to render Thaoks unto their 
Gods upon the falſe News of the recovery 
of Germaniw, run with fury into their 
Temples; ſo ſoon as they have the too true 
News of his Death, they drag their Idols 
in the Dirt, they caſt them into Tiber, and 
ſignalize their Mourning by their [mpiety. 
All Men ſeem to be of a diſpoſicion; that 
which the Romars were outnwardly, and 
the Violence which theſe committed vpon 
their Idols, is an Expreſſion of that whick 
Man would exercjle againſt God, then 
when he thinks him his Enemy. When 
the Goſpel ſounded in the World for the 
Conſolation therevf, through which do 
thine 
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ſhine the Teſtimonies of the Love which 
God has for Human Kind,then likewiſe was 
ſeen the ardent Love which Men have for 
God ſparkling in all places; the Faith 
which perſwades the Hearts of this'im- 
menſe Charity of God, 1s tor that reaſon 
look?'d upon as the Key of our.. Heart, and 
the firſt Degree of our:Sanctification z it is 
unto that which the Scripture attributes 
our Salvation, becauſe we need only be 
perſwaded by Faith of the Lbve which 
God has for us, for to feel ones ſelf dil. 
diſpoſed to love God. . 

Beſides, one may ſay,that as our Aﬀections 
eſſentially riſe from the Love of our Selves; 
our Hatred depends likewiſe thereon. we 
hate others by Intere{t, when they are our 
Competltors in the ſearch after the Goods 
of this World, We hate the Iotempe- 
rate, who' diſputes with us onr Pleaſures; 
the "Ambitious , who would get before 
us in the way of ' Advancement ; the 
Proud, who deſpiſes us, and tramples ts 
under his Feet; the Covetous, who locks 
up the Rizhes which might come to our 
hands; the Unzuſt, who oppreſs us. We 
do not only hate thoſe who thus actually 
wrong us, but likewiſe thoſe who have an 
inclination thereunto, althongh the want 
vf Occaſion, or other Reaſons, may hinder 


them ſrom. exercifing it; we hate even 
the 
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the Power that they have of doing 
us any. . This is that which makes Power 
and Authority generally attract Sentiments 
of Averſion 3 and as. there ate very few 
People who do not meet on their way, 
either thoſe who prejudice them in effect, 
or thoſe who have the deiign to do it, 
ar others, who would do it if they were 
able , or that it might be for their Profit; 
it muſt be granted, that there enters per- 
petually ſecret Motives of Envy into our 
Hearts, and that nothing is mare dange- 
rous, than the Temptations unto which 
we gre expoled 1n this reſpect. So like- 
wiſe may It be ſaid, that we are very. of- 
ten Enemies one of another , without 
knowing any thing thereof, We hate 
ſometimes, and love one and the ſame 
Perſon, becauſe that the Love of our Selves 
conſiders him in difterent reſpects. Ir 
happens likewiſe, that we hate thoſe of 
whom we think our ſelves the beſt belo- 
ved, and fometimes thoſe whom we ſhould 
have all the reaſon in the World for to 
love. That which makes this appear, is, 
that there is always in the Diſgraces which 
befalls them, ſomething which does not 
diſpleaſe us. This unjuſt and unnatural 
Sentiment which we hide from ouc Selves 
by Pride, comes from theſe two Princi- 
ples {rom that we are not the ObjeS of 
Chis 
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this Diſgrace, a Reflexion which the Love 
of our Selyes makes in an inſtant z and be- 
cauſe that we fee thereby a Man abaſed, 
who being a Man, cannot fail of being our 
Rival, and our Competitor, in ſome re. 
ſpect or other ; a Sentiment which changes 
it ſelf into Compaſſion, then when Death 
or ſome Diſgrace withput return excludes 
this Man for ever the Rank of thoſe, 
who pretend: to rival us in our Indear- 
mentcs 

As to the reſt, Hatred is a turbulent 
Paſſion, which agitates the Soul violently, 
and all whoſe Effects are ſo ſfenfible, that 
that there is not a more faithful Looking- 
glaſs than'it, for to know the degree of 
Vehemence which is in our Aﬀections. 
Would you know how much you love 
; Vain-Glory, ( for it may be your 
Heart deceives you in that reſpe& ) you 
need only conſider the violence of the 
Hatred that you have conceived for a Man, 
who has offended you in your Honour ; 
therein is the Degree, and the Meaſure, 
You ſhall never find any thing fo faithful as 
this Looking-glaſs, for to diſcover tlie 
bottom of yotir Heart. 

We hate by Intereſt, Perſons, Things, 
and Words; if we gremble with Horroc 
and Fear, in ſeeing an Abyſs under our Feet, - 
it is the Imags bf our Loſs which ſhews ic 
; {N; 
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ſelf, which cauſes this Apprehenſion; and 
Reaſon 1s too weak for to correct a. Fright, 
which: a too lively Idea of our Deſtru- 
&&tion; forms in us. 

There are many. People who cannot ſee 
Human-: Blood ſpilt without ſwooning ; 
that 1s rather a- Weakneſs of Conſtitution, 
than'a Weakneſs of Heart. - Every thing 
that thews them the Ruines of Human 
Nature, threatens their Self-love ; and it 
is .that in bloodying: their [magination, 
makes. Death enter lively in their Soul, 
and admits it' by, Sentiment there, where 
they refuſed to receive it by Reflexion. 


CHAP. IX 


WWherein are conſidered, the inoſt general 
Inclinations of the Love of our Selves, 


and firſt of the defare of Happineſs. 


HE firſt lackioation of this Love of 

our Selves, is the-deliring to be hap- 

Py-\, I do not know likewiſe, whether 
thoſe -zewo Expreſſions don'c ſiga;hie at the 
bottom the fame thing under two [deas 
ſor what is it to love ones S-1f, if it be nor 
to wiſh-to be happy? And what is it to 
wilh to- be happy; if it be not to love 
| UW Ones 
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ones Self? In truth, a Man muſt leve very 
much to ſabtilize Things for to find any 
difference therein. Ax then the defire of 
Man to be happy cannot be too great, and 
Shat it Was always been imputed asa Crime 
to Mari to feek a falſe Felicity, and not 
for to love with too much Ardour the 
true Happineſs ; it follows, that we are to 
blame in Toving our elves ill, and not 10 
toving our Selyes with excels, 

Men, whatever they ſay, agree in the 
Idea, in the Deſire, and in the Sentiment 
of Felicity, when they conſider it in ge. 
neral, 

The diverſity of Sentiments of Philo- 
ſophers upon the Nature of Happineſs, is 
not at the bogrom, ſo, great as it at firſt 
appeared ; their Opinton is reduced to 
tbat of Epicarus, who made Felicity eflen- 
tially conſt in Pleaſure; which will. appear 
very. reaſonable to you, provided you fepa- 
rate a pure, noble, delicate, durable, and 
fecured Pleaſure, from the Volupruouſneſs 
of Senſe, which has CharaQers quite op- 
polite to thoſe; and that you diſtinguiſh 
between Happineſs, and its Foundarions, 
which Men have been pleaſed to confound, 
to have the Pleaſure of contradiqing 
"Themſelves under the favour of a Mi 
ſtake, For when Beetius defines Felicity, 
the Abſence of all the Eyik, am the Pol. 
kfſiow 
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ſeſſion of all the Goods, you mult remark, 
that he defines intire and perfed Felicity, 
and not an incompleat and defectuous 
Happineſs ; and that beſides, it is the defi. 
ning of Felicity by its Foundations, The 
abſence of Evils is neceſſary for to hinder 
us from being miſerable, but it is not ic 
which makes us happy ; the Polleſſion of 
Goods is the Foundation of our Happi- 
neſs, but it is not the Happineſs it elf; 
for what would this be; if having them in 
our power we had not the fenſe thereof I 
The Fool of Athens, who thought, that 
all the Ships that arrived in the Haven 
belonged unto him, taſted the Happiaels 
of Riches without poſleſſing them; and 
it may be they, to whom thoſe Ships did 
really. belong, polle{led them without ha. 
ving Pleaſure, poiſoned by their inſatiable 
Vitiouſneſs, or aflited by the Inquierudes 
which infallibly accompany the poſleſſion 
of Temporal Goods; it 'is not then to 
ſpeak generally the Poſlcſſion, but the Sen- 
timent of the Goods which we pollels, 
which makes our Happinels. 

Thus when Ar:/torle makes Felicity to 
conſiſt in the Knowledge and tn the Love 
of the Sovereign Good, he apparently 
undetitood the defining of Happineſs by 
its Foandationsz otherwiſe he would have 
beef! groſly deceived, becaule if you ſepa- 
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rate the pleaſure from this knowledge, arid 
this love, you will find that you muſt have 
ſomething elſe to be happy ; that on the 
contrary, if by Thought you joyn a lively 
and durable grief unto that knowledge, 
and unto that love ;- you conceive that w 
ſhall not ceaſe being miſerable, | 

The Stoicks, who thought that Happi. 
neſs - conſiſted in the poſſeſſion of WiC 
dom, have not been ſo ſenſleſs as to ima- 
gine that they ſhould ſeparate from theIdea 
of Happineſs the ſatisfaCtion which that 
Wiſdom inſpired in them : their Joy came 
fromthe intoxication of their Soul, which 
applauded ir ſelf for a conſtancy, which it 
had not, 


Felix qui potuit rerem copnoſcere cauſas, 
Atq, metus omnes & inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus firepitumgq; Achercutis avari, 


All Men 1n general neceſſarily agree on 
this Principle, and I know not why the 
School ſhovld make them-differ on this ac- 
compt, The Covetous Maa feeds himſelf 
but with the hopes of enjoying his Riches; 
that is to ſay,to 'e ſenſible of the pleaſure, 
which there 1s 1n poſi:[hag them ; ic is true, 
he doth not uſe them : bur'tis his pleaſure 
to lock them up, this 1s to him the pof- 
ſling of them, Ihe Ambitious feeks 
nor 
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not Dignities, but for the pleaſure of be- 
ing elevated above others : and the re- 
vengeful would not avenge hiinſelf, if he 
did not hope. for to find his ſarisfacti- 
on therein, This Maxim mult not be op- 
poſed, which is certainly, the Morality, 
and the Religion of 7eſus Chat ; for Fe- 
ſus Chriſt is not come for to annihilate Na- 
ture, but for to perfect it : He does not 
make us renounce the love of Pleaſure, 
but he propoſes more- pure Pleaſures to us, 
more Noble, more Spiritual, more aſſu- 
red, more Durable, than thoſe which the 
World promiſed us : and when he defines 
Happineſs; ( This is Life Eternal, to know 
thee the only true God, and bim whom thow 
haſt ſent Jeſus Chriſt. ) He defines Happit- 
nels by its ſprings ; for otherwiſe he knows 
very well, that Happinels eſſentially con- 
ſits in inefable Joy and Pleaſures; for It 
Is a Feaſt, a new Wine, a river of Delights, 
torrents 'of Peace and Toy, &ec. Expreſli- 
ons which under the Emblems of Tempo. 
ral Pleaſures, makes vs comprehend the 
Eternal Pleaſures of Paradiſe. 

The ldea which Men have of Happi- 
nels, comes alluredly from the Sentiment 
which Men have of Pleaſure; the vitious 
ſeek the Pleaſures of Intemperance, thole 
of Vain-glory, thoſe of Revenge, and 
thoſe of Ambition : A victuous Man on 
G 3 the 
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the contrary, ſeeksthe pleaſures of Virtue, 
as the pleaſures of Moderation, thoſe of 
Beneficence, thoſe of Temperance, thoſe 
of Conſcience, and of Piety. 

A Man who ſhould pretend ſo to dry 
up Virtue, that he ſhould have there in no 
ſentiment of Joy and Pleaſure, would 
certainly do nothing but diſcourage our 
Hearts; and Virtue would have our E- 
ſteem, without having our AﬀeCtion, 

| grant, that one and the ſame pleaſure 
does not pleaſe all, fome are for grols 
Pleaſures, others for delicate Pleaſures 
ſome are for a lively Pleaſure, others are 
for a durable Pleaſure ; Some for the plea- 
ſare of Sence, and others for the pleaſures 
of the Mind; Some for the pleaſure of 
Sentiment, and others for the pleaſure of 
Reflexion : but all without exception are 
for pleaſure. 

Let us fay likewiſe, that all Men agree 
In the general Deſire, which they have of 
being happy; they may renounce all their 
Aﬀections : but they will never renounce 
tt:is Inclination, which is the fpripg of the 
others. Jt is Happineſs which the Poor 
and the Rich aim at, the Young and the 
Old, the Covetous and the Liberal, the 
Tempcrare and the Voluptuous ; and this 
Happineſs is the pleaſure which is 10 their 
Idea ; pleaſure which diverſifies in an 1nfi. 
| | nite 
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nite number of ways ; cauſes likewiſe the 
prodigious variety of our Paſſions, and 
of our AfﬀeCtions. The irregularity con- 
fiſts in this, That Men would be ſenſible 
of the Happineſs before they acquire it ; 
they wait not for Reaſon, who ſhould di- 
ret them to be happy; they begin by 
they Will to poſleſs ; that is to fay, that 
nothing contents but the pleaſure which 
they aCtually feel, 


Non eft, crede mihi, ſapientis dicere vivan : 


Sera nims vita eſt craftina, vive bodie. 
Marrial. ib 1. Epig. 


Tt 1s not to be wondred at, that Men 
elevated in Paganiſm, ſhould not have 
known any other good than the preſent z 
and that they ſhould have counſelld Men 
to haſten to taſte the pleaſure which pre- 
ſents it ſelf, for fear of loohng it, by dif- 
fering it -' but it is ſomething aſtoniſhing, 
that thoſe who know Eternity, ſhould be 
capable of the fame irregularity. 

Pleaſure for to compole our Happineſs 
ought to have other Characters, it oughT 
firſt to be Spiritual 3 a Man who taſts plea- 
ſure in the Body, can he be happy, if his 
Soul be All 'd in the ſame moment with re- 
morſe, with fear, and with ſadneſs ? In the 
Second place, it ought to be durable: the 
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momentary pleaſures are more proper to 
make us miſerable, than to make us happy, 
hecauſe, that the ſenſe thereof indures bur 
a ſhort time, and that it leaves us a dura- 
ble regret, 

_ And certainly durance is fo eſſential to 
the Happineſs of Man, that I dare ſay, 
that the felicity of Paradiſe it ſelf would 
il be but a ſmall thing, if it ſhould be poſſi- 
is! ble that it ſhould laſt but an inſtanc, and 
that the felicity of the World ſhould be 
ſomething, if it were poſſible that it ſhould 
engure always : For the Firſt, as great as 
it is, would be all drunk up by the gaſtly 
Thought that we are going about to loſe 
that which gives us an infinite Joy. The 
Second would be ſuſtain'd by a hope which 
neaping an infinite number of Apges,would 
make us find 1n the durance of the Goods, 
that which they could not find in their 


/uality, 
Mart. 10. lib. Epig, 
Res #0n parta labore, ſed relifta, 
Nou ingratus ager, focus perenniy, 
Lis nunquam, tog3 rara, mens quieta, 
Vires iygenue, falubre corpusy 
Prudens ſimplicitas, pares amict, 


Convicins facilis, fine arte menſa, 
Nox nn ebria ſed ſoluta curis, 

Noa triftis tori attamen pudicus, 
Somnus-qui faciat brever tenebras, 


Quod 
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Summum nec metxas diem, nec opter. 
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But although this definition of Felicity 
appear fo reaſonable, that it ſeems to be 
dictated by the mouth of Wiſdom it ſelf, 
nevertheleſs, there needs bur an indifferent 
knowledge of the Heart of Man, and of 
the natural ſtate of his condition, for to 
lee that it ſins in very many reſpects. 

Firſt, it is compoſed of Goods, which 
for the greateſt part are not in our pow- 
er, ſuch are, (res non parts labore, ſed re. 
licia; nou ingratus ager, focus percunis, lis 
nanquam, vires ingenue, ſalubre corpus, ſom- 
uns qui faciat brenes umbras,) tor no bo. 
dy can give Good to himſelf, and make 
that Good come to him from Father 
to Son , nor make his Fields fertile, nor 
avoid having ſome difference with un- 
juſt Perſons; and 1t depends rot upon us 
ro ſleep well, nor to have a Body health. 
ful and vigorous; 2nd neverthelets, it ſeems 
that Nature it ſelf inſtructs us, that it de- 
pends in ſome manner on us to render our 
ſelves happy : for why ſhould it ingrave 
in the Soul of all Men the deſire of Hap- 
pineſs, 1f it were not capable of arriving 


'* at theend? Bur in that Men deceivethem- 
\\ſfelves, by not urdercitanding a doubie Lan. 


guage which Neture fpeakst to them in thar 
reſpect ; 
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reſpe& ; for on the one ſide, in making 
them ſee that they are deprived of ſo ma» 
vy Goods which they naturally deſire, 
which are not in theic power ; it cells them 
very clearly, that Happineſs is not in 
themſelves : And on the other ſide, in in- 
ſpiring them with the deſire of Happineſs 
ſo naturally, that they never quit it, in 
whatſoever eſtate they find themſelves, it 
reaches them that they may nevertheleſs 
obtain it. But for to come back toour Poet, 
I will add, that this deſcription of Felicity, 
1s not compoſed of Objeas Noble enough. 
Certainly it wants but little of agreeing 
with Beaſts, of whom may be ſaid, with- 
out miſtake,that their Goods are the Goods 
of Succeſſion, and not of Riches, acquired 
by a great deal of painsz that the Earth 
is very fruitful for them, that they want 
' Not Cloaths which are convenient for them, 
and made by the hand of Nature; that 
Strength, Health and Sleep, doth not fail 
them, that their Simplicity is Prudent, and 
that more they appear not capable of Re- 
flexions, they are ſeen very ready, and ve- 
' Iy wiſe in the ſphere of Objects, which 
they ought to know for their Intereſt, 
that is to ſay, for their Propagation , or 
for their Conſervation, that their Life 
is ſweet and quiet, that they live with- 
out: -jangling and inquietude z that their 
ET | Pleaſurgs | 
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Pleaſures are not mixt with Suſpitions 
and Jealouſies, that Law-Suits never 
torment them ; "and that which is moſt 
conſiderable, that they are content with 
their State, and that they neither deſire, 
or fear Death, Beaſts then enjoy, very 
near, the Felicity which they repreſent 
us as the moſt perfect of all z and what 
then is it for us, ſo great a miſery, to be 
born capable of Realon, that the Quality 
of reaſonable, hinders us from preteading 
to that of Happy 5 z that the degree of our 
Perfection ſhould make the: degree of our 
Miſery, that the Beaſts ſhould be happy 
not to be Men, and thatthe Men ſhould be 
miſerable not to be Beaſts ? Certainly there 
is no likelyhood it ſhould be ſo; Nature 
is tOo wile in all other things, to be ſo lit- 
tle in this, and unleſs that Men will de- 
grade themſelves, and undertake to brand 
the excellency of their Nature, they muſt 
agree that there isa Sovereign Good,which 
may be found, and which deceives not our 
Deſires : but which is not found in the ob- 
j*cts of this Life, which always deceive 
our. Deſires. 
' We muſt add ſtil}, that the fineſt Lines 
of this Deſcription , which the Poets 
make of the Felicity of Men, are con- 
tradictory, For if a Man be happy even 
unto the point of being ſatished — his 
tate 
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State, -and not deſire a better, how can 
he not bear Death, which 1s the fatal 
Term of that Felicity? And if that which 
he quits by his Death is ſo ſmall a Thing, 
that he neither deſfices or fears todie, how 
is it that he can be ſatisfied with his Con. 
dition? That Man ſpoke very much at his 
eaſe. He ſeems to ſay nothing neither in 
thele Verſes: 


Dn0d fis efſe velis, nibilque malis, 


Summum nec metuas diem, nec optes. 


That is, the Philoſophers Stone in mora» 
lity, which is a Man that is content with 
his Condition, and who fears not Death, 
Beſides, that theſe Ideas deſtroy them. 
ſelves, they annihilate the Nature of Man, 
who loves himſelf neceſſarity, and who 
loves himſelf without bounds, as we have 
already ſeen, He loves not Happineſs 
with mediocrity, and by conſequence he 
cannot be contented until he has obtained 
the infinite Good, He fears Miſery moit 
ſovereignly, and by conſ-quence he can- 
nor ceaſe fearing until he ſhall be afſured 
of his Immortality. 

It 1s cert2in beſides, that one of tne 
Freatelt Defecs of the Felicity that Man 
ſeeks after,or of that Plcafure aiter which 
he runs with ſo wuch Ardour , is, that it 

IS 
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is certain in its Foundations ; 'it depends 
on a thouſand Cauſes which are not in 
our power to procure, or to take from 
it. What Reliance can you have upon 
the health of a Body, which every thing 
threatens with ruin ; and what tranquillity 
can you have 1n that regard, If its death 
Is every where found, in the nouriſhments 
which makes it live, in the Air, which ic 
breaths; in the breath of one ſick which 
it beholdeth, in an Inſect which pricks it, 
in an infinity of ſecret Cauſes , which we 
can neither prevent nor ſhun 2 Who ſhall 
aſlure me of the poſſeſſions of my Riches 2 
Who ſhall be anſwerable to me for the 
Conſervations of the Perſons who are 
agreeable to me ? Who is it that ſhall co- 
ver me and mine, from the accidents fo 
ordinary in Society ? | 
The Fourth fanlt of this Human Felt- 
city, Is , that not only it is corruptible, 
but likewiſe momentary 3 1t laſts not fo 
long as our lives, it wants a great deat ; 
Sleep, during which we are without Sen= 
timehr, carries away a good part , It doth 
not ſubſilt ſo long a time as this halfe of our 
life, which we paſs in waking and in re- 
flexion ; for we are nct always employed 
in taſttng of Pleaſure: IT will ſay much 
more, lit endures nor (o long as the pre- 
lence of the Obje, which gave it breath, 
Picalure 
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Pleaſure endures not but in this paſlage, 
which laits ſo little from Privation to En- 
joyment, There is ſome joy in acquiring, 
but this Pleaſure is loſt, fo foon as it is ac- 
quired. The greateſt Goedsin the World, 
when they have been poſleſt two Days, do 
hardly affect us ; it ſeems that Felicity in 
this regard, confiſts not bur in the ſatisfa- 
tionof Deſire, which neither renders you 
kappy when it lives, or when it dies: But 
in the inſtant that it expires, Nature ſo 
wiſe in all things, would inſtruct us, that 
this Good ought not to be neglected, be- 
cauſe that ſhe has affixt Joy to the Acqui- 
ſition; but it would inſtruct us, that this 
Good ought ngt to fatisfie our Soul, be. 
cauſe that theſe pleafures vaniſh, almoſt 
as ſoon as we begin to be feaſible of them. 
The Fifth defect of the Felicity Men reach 
after , conſiſts in this , that their Hap- 
pineſs is always mixt - with miſery ; they 
have no Good which is not accompanied 
with Bitterneſs. 


Impia ſub dulci melle venena laters. 
Ovid. lib. 7; metam. 


| I know not likewiſe how it happens, 
that the proportion of Goods, which ace 
annext to a condition, 1s the proportion 
oc Evils which will fctow it, 


Ut 
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Ut rebu Iatis par fit menſura malorum. © 
Idem. Lib. 1. Eleg, 


In fine, the laſt is, that this Felicity fills 
not our Soul; it anſwers not the AﬀeRi. 
on with which we have deſired the Tem- 
poral Goods z So that hnding an extream 
diſproportion. between the good which 
we have acquired, and the ardour with 
which we have deſired it ; we find our ſelves 
in ſome ſort famiſht in the middle of 
Plenty. 

Although the Love of our Selves, loves 
not to conkider all the things, which may 
ſhew ir the vanity of us ties; it is certain, 
nevertheleſs that it interviews all the de- 
faults in the Felicity which it purſues : it 
feels that the pleaſure of Sence is rather 
the Felicity of Beaſts than of Men; it a- 
grees that Happinels to be folid moſt be 
durable, it does not deny that an aſſured 
Happinefs is not preferable to a Felicity, 
which. is uncertain in its foundation. It 
is ſenſible that to be happy, Man muſt be 
able to fix this tranlitory Pleaſure, which 
is not found bur in the inſtant of the Ac- 
quifition. It agrees that true Felicity 
ought to fill our Souls, 

Right Reaſon requires, that it ſhould 
ſeek other ſprings of Felicity; bur preſenc 
Pleaſuie 
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pleaſure which intereſſeth it, and which 
ſeduceth the Underſtanding, and fixing ic 
unto that which is agreeable, rather than 
that which is true, ſuffers it not to take 
this. way ; his own illaſions ſerve him here 
at their Table, they come and- take the 
place of Qualities which the Object wants, 
not being able to make in the World a 
Felicity which might fatisfie his Reaſon: 
Man makes himlelf in this reſpe&, a Rea- 
ſon which ſatisfies his pleaſure. The Judg- 
ment pre-poſleſt gives unto them falſe 
Goods, a character which they have:not 
in themſelves; and it is here above all, 
that we muſt admire the prodigious aſcen- 
dant which the Heart has over the Judg- 
ment , for it is nothing to diſguiſe the ab- 
ſtrated and ſpeculative troubles: But to 
diſguiſe the troubles of Sentiment and Ex. 
perience : 1t is that which ſhews us better 
than all other things, the force of our cor- 
ruption; and It is that we ſhall ſee, in un- 
folding the moſt hidden Myſteries of this 
Self Love. 
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CHEAT 
Wherein are conſider d the Tlufiens which 


Self-Love frames, for to correct the 


defects which it finds in the Happineſs 
it ſeeks after. 


Elf-Love being ſenſible that the World- 
ly Felicity is too groſs for to fatisfie 
our Judgment, and in effeft a Happineſs 
which none but the Body feels, ought not 
to fatisfie our Soul ; it ſeeks for to Spiri- 
tualize the corporal Pkeaſures for to de- 
ceive us, in ſhowing us, that they fatisfie 
equally the Soul and the Body. There. 
fore Self.Love has affixt unto this groſs and 
carnal Felicity the delicateneſs of Senti. 
ment, the elteem of the Judgment, and 
ſometimes the Duties themſelves of Re- 
ligion, in concelving them Spiritual, Glo. 
rious and Sacred, 

For the Firſt, who would not be aſto- 
niſh'd to ſee the prodigious number of 
Thoughts, of Sentiments, of Fictions, of 
Writings, of Hiſtories, which the volup- 
tyuouſneſs of Senſe has invented, Gather 
together all the Books which were ever 
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made upon Morality, which 1s the Science 
of Well-living, and compare them with 
thoſe which have been made upon the 
pleaſures of Intemperance, and the Acti- 
ons which depend'thereon. You will find 
that there is no compariſon to be made 
between the one and the other, Tocon- 
ſider theſe Attions under their natural. 
form, they have a baſeneſs which rebukes 
our Pride, which confiſtsin the Abject and 
vile Conformity which they give us with 
other Animals, What muſt be done'for 
fo elevate them, and to render them wor. 
thy of Man ? One muſt Spiritualize them, 
to make them an object for 'the nicety of 
the Judgment, to make them a matter of 
fine Sentiments, to invent thereupon the 
Plays of Imagination, to turn them agree- 
ably by Eloquenee and Poetry ; andin fine 
to employ Eternally all the tacultics and 
all che Lights of the reaſonable Soul, to 
make the pleaſures agreeable unto a proud 
Soul, which a voluptuous'Body has taſted, 
I ſpeak here according to the prejudice of 
the Vulgar ; for the Body in tt felf has no 
Sentiment. It is for that, that Self-Love 
has ſtill fixt eſteem to the moſt ſhameful 
abaſements of Human Nature, Pride and 
Voluptuouſneſs are two Paſſions which not. 
withſtanding they come from the ſame 
Spring, which is Self-Lovye, — 
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-have ſomething of oppoſition. Voluptu- 
ouſneſs makes us deſcend, whereas Pride 
would elevate.us. The Firſt makes-ns bear 
the Image of Beaſts, and the Second the 
Image of the Devil ; fo theſe two Paſſions 
oppoſe each other often in our Heart 
but this combat cannot be agreeable to a 
Heart which would preſerve the one and 
the other, and which is almoſt equally fen- 
ſible of Pleaſure-and of Glory ; ic muſt 
make them agree, and for that it makes 
of two things one, either it tranſports the 
Voluptuouſneſs intothe Pride, or it tran(- 
ports the Pride into the Voluptuouſneſs, 
if I may expreſs my ſelf in that manner. 
Renouncing the pleaſure of Senſe, it will 
ſeek a greater pleaſure in acquiring Eſteemz 
ſo that we find here voluptuouſneſs indem- 
nified z or taking the reſolution to fſatisfie 
it ſelf by the pleaſure of Sence, it athxes 
Eſteem unto Voluptuouſneſs ; ſo that there. 
in we fee Pride comforted for its loſſes, 

if there was but one only Man of this 
diſpoſition, he would not eaſily ſucceed in 
his deſign : but the miſery is, Men are a- 
like, and they underſtand one another ; 
and as they have alike inclination, they a- 
gree without diffi.ulty to conſecrate ir, 
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It is aRagoofor Pleaſure, which makes 
it a great deal more exquiſi ite than Glory, 
that theirregular imagination of Men has 
faſten'dtoit : but thereaſoniogis ſtill mach 
better, than when this pleaſure is lookt on 
as a pleaſure which Religion ordains, A 
debaucht Woman who could perſwade in 
the time of Paganiſm, that ſhe fulfild the 
inclination of a God, found the pleaſures 
of Imtemperance much more ſenſible; and 
a Religious Man who diyerts himſelf, or 
who avengeth himſelf under Sacred pre- 
tences, finds in the voluptuouſneſs a Salt 
more pricking and more agreeable than 
Voluptuouſnefs it ſelf, 

So one may diſtinguiſh Two Parts in 
the Human Felicity of which we ſpeak, a 
groſs and ſenſible part which is as the Bo- 
dy; and a part more free and delicate, 
which we will call its Spirit. It is certain, 
that as all the Sentiments of Pleaſure and 
Joy which we have in the World, increa- 
fes the Body of this Felicity ; all the ilu- 
Hons which Self-Love frames upon this 
SubjeCt, for to make it appeareither Rea- 
fonable or Glorious, or Sacred; all the 
falſe diſcourſes of Men, who {peak Eter- 
nally of the Objects of their Deſires, all 
the bad Ideas of Education, which 1a this 
Teſpect deceive us, aſter an infinite number 
of Manners x all the bad LeCtures, ail the 
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Studies which go out of the way of Piety, 
a thouſand Prejudices, a thouſand Maxims 
falſly eſtabliſht, ſerve for to augment it to 
the Judgment, and to make this vain Fe- 
licity enter into the higheſt part of our 
Soul by Eſteem, as it had already enter?d 
into the loweſt by Sentiment, 

It is thus, that Self-Love takes its mea- 
ſares againſt the firſt Defect which it in- 
terviews in its pretended Felicity. But it 
is not In that alone that it finds it defect. 
ive; It is ſtill ſo mixt, that ic renders us 
rather miſerable than happy, and it is in 
this that Self-Love delights to delude it 
ſelf, For aprehending that the ſtrong at. 
tention which we make upon the defects 
of the Goods of the World, upon the In- 
commodities and Miſeries which accompa- 
ny them, may diſabuſe us in that reſpect, 
it turns away our Conſideration from all 
that which 1s the moſt capable of making 
us ſenſible of this Miſery, which accompa- 
nies the Goods of the World, the thing is 
a little difhcult ; For how ſhall we place 
our ſelves above the proof of Sentiment ? 
but that hinders us not from ſucceeding 
by the extream deſire we have of decety- 
1ngour $:lves agrecably. 
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For to comprehend.that well, one muſt 
know, that at the preſent how ſweet fſo- 
ever it may appear to us, and whatever 
inclinations we may have to ſacrifice all for 
it, it appears nevertheleſs too fhort, and 
too much: bounded to a Soul, which loves 
to extend and agrandize it ſelf by imagl- 
nation, it almoſt cauſes tbe Paſt and to 
Come to enter into the Idea of our con- 
dition ; not tbe Paſt and to Come, ſuch as 
they arein Truth ; but he Paſt and toCome, 
ſach as our Soul would wiſh them. Our 
State appears tO us then a maſs of Goods, 
which follow vs, and goes before us. 
By remembrance of the pleaſures that 
we have had, we render the Paſt preſent 
tous, and by the Ideaof the Goods which 
we hope to have in the World, we anti. 
cipate what's To come. If we ſhould carry 
aTight view upon all their differences of 
time, we ſhovld figgin the Paſt, that which 
we find 1n the Preſent, that is to ſay, Goods 
mixt with a great deal of bitterneſs; for 
the Good which we have poſſeſſed, has not 
been more pure than that which we pol. 
jeſs, and that which we ſhall poſſeſs, is not 
difterent from that which -we have poſleſt : 
Burt as the Soul toves not to think but on 
that which pleaſeth it, ic happens that it 
retains the Ideas of Good which it has pol- 
feſt, becaule theſe Ideas are agreeable, =_ 
Lllal 
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that it loſes the Idea's of Evil, which hath 
been mixt with that Good, becaule that 
thoſe Idea's have ſomething grievous, un- 
leſs that the Evil Paſt be to us yet as a 
Good, becauſe that we are deliver'd from 
It; it forms likewiſe an agreeable Idea in 
onr Judgment, in regard of what's tocome; 
we know it not but by Hope, then Hope 
has the Good for its Object, and not at 
all the Evil, The Paſt and to Come, one 
whereof is no more, and the other is not 
yet, holding a great ſpace in our imagi- 
nation, and preſenting themſelves always 
with that they have agreeable, and never 
with that which they have of grievous; 
one mult not wonder, if a ſhining Idea of 
our Happineſs form it ſelf little by little, 
which is very difficult to be deſtroyed by 
the Sentiment of our Miſery. Our palt 
Joys ſubſiſt ſtill, The applauſes where- 
with our Merit has been recompenc?d, ap» 
pear to us really Preſent, becauſe that 
Pride hath livelyly painted them in our 
imagination, And what would this be, if 
we could add ſuch advantages as we have 
not yer, unto thoſe we already poſlels ; 
and if we ſhould obtain the fortune of thoſe 
who are the object of our Envy? So by a 
Second irregulariry of our imagination, 
which hath the ſame ſpring as the firſt, 
we form to our ſelves an Idea of thoſe 
H 4. Goods, 
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Goods, which being in the power of ano. 
ther Man, are become the objects of our 
Deſires, an agreeable and flattering Idea, 
becauſe we fſce that which they have of 
gliſtering, and that we cannot fee all the 
Pains that accompany them, So that the 
Idea of our State, and the Idea of the 
State of other Men; the agreeable Ima- 
ges of what is paſt; a thouſand hopes 
which kave for their certain Obyect the 
Incertitudes of what is to come, ſtriking 
our Minds inceſſantly z whereas the Evils 
which are to come, are not felt but from 
time to time It is no wonder If the Soul 
grows intoxicated, and if a thouſand ex- 
periences cannot bring it back from its 1]. 
Iafions, This blindneſs goes fo far as to 
dare ſometimes to [ook upon this Felicity 
of Fleſh and Blood; as having ſecured 
Foundations, We have a proof of this 
Truth inthe Language of that Man, whom 
the Son of God reprejented, as feeding 
himſelf with the certain Ideas of a Happi- 
nels, which was ſaddainly to be ravilh*d 
from him. ( Ay Soxl, ſaid he, eat aud 
arink , make good cheer, we bave goods heapt 
#þ for many years. ) Thus he ſpake when 
he heard a terrible voice which told him, 
( Thu fool thy Soul ſhall be required of thee 
this night; and thenthe goods which thou haſt 
beaped up, unto whom ſhall they belong 7 - 
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But in fine, Man is not ſo blind, that 
he interviews not the end of this Felicity, 
wherewith he is as it were inchanted ; he 
knows that the World ſhall not always 
make his Happineſs, becauſe that it iscom- 
poſed of corruptible Objefts, and he is 
not ignorant, that he ſhall not be always 
in a condition of taſting the pleaſures of 
the World, becauſe he is not immortal, So 
that becaule of the defect of this perpetuity 
of Sentiment which he cannot obtain, he 
{zeks to perpetuate his memory. Thus he 
ſaves what he can from the Shipwrack ; but 
that which he faves is not worth the care 
that he takes. For what is the Glory of 
Man after his death ? lItis faid an Antienr, 
a good Wind after a Shipwrack ; and cer. 
tainly nothing is more vain than all the 
means which Self-love has invented for to 
perpetuate its Glory, The Urns, the 
Tombs, the Pyramids, the Maufoleums, 
the Theatres, the Temples, the Cities 
built to the memory of illuſtrious Men, 
Poetry and Eloquence, the Art of Painters 
and Grayers imployed to preſerye ſome 
Ideas of their Virtue, or {ome Lines of 
their Faces, cannot avoid the deſtiny of 
corruptible things z and. as thele things 
cannot perpetuate themſelves . they are 
incapable of Eternizing thoſe whom _ 
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have for thrir Obje& : that would be to 
perpetuate the Shadows, and how ſhould 
they perpetuate the Sentiment ? 


Nos quoque floruimus, ſed flos fuit ille caducus 


I know not whether a Man ſhould be 
more unreaſonable, when by the efforts of 
his Deſire he ſhould doubt of his Mor- 
tality, than he is then, when by the ſe- 
duction of his Heart he ſhall ſeek a vain 
immortality. 

I know very well, that no body ſeri- 
ouſly denies but that he muſt Dye; but I 
know not likewiſe, whether any Man tells 
himſelf ſeriouſly that he ſhall dye : for th 
theſe two terms have a too true Relation, 
no body will unite themz and if they look 
on them, it is certainly with an Eye which 
unties them one from another. We conſi- 
der Death wirhout conſidering our Selves, 
we conſ:der our S:lves without conſidering 
Death : but we love not to repreſent our 
Selves by the Idea of Death; and nothing 
in the World, let them believe what they 
pleaſe, is more rare or more grievous to 
our Hearts, than the joyning theſe two 
Ideas is in our imagination, 

This is not all yer Selt-love undertakes 
in ſome ſort, to fix the pleaſure which the 
acquifition of Temporal Goods gives us. 
It is with this deſign, that it ſeeks to ev- 
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joy often the Good which it poſſeſſes, be 
it by Thought, in repreſenting it the oft- 
neſt and moſt hvely that is poſlible, be 
they the advantages which it hath acqui- 
red thereby, be it in ſeeking new methods 
of taſting the pleaſure unto which it is ac+ 
cultomed. ' It was a very great extrava- 
gancy of Caligula, to propoſe the making 
of his Horſe Conſul, and cauſing him to 
be brought before the Senate, clothed 
with Conſulary Ornaments, and the bun« 
dles of Rods marching before him : but 
this extravagance, which ſo much wounds 
the Judgment, had its plealures fora Heart, 
which being accuſtomed unto: Sovereign 
Power, and hardly being longer ſenſible 
of it, found the means to give it an Air 
of novelty, by the irregularity of its re. 
Iiſh, and the fantaſticalneſs of its humour. 
Caligula in his Folly had the pleaſure to 
ſee therein, how much other men were 
inferior to him. In fine, Self-love which 
ſeems to be diſabuſed from the exceſſive Idea 
which it hath- conceived of Temporal 
things, then when it ſees the void which 
they leave in our Heart, frames to it ſelf 
an i{luſion ſtill in this regard. For ſeeing 
that it cannot be happy by this manner of 
temporal Goods which it hath acquired, 
it prepoſleſſes it ſelf with the Thoughc 
that it ſhall find in the quantity the Hap. 
pinels 
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pineſs which it finds not in the quality of 
their advantages. Thus the rich Man, 
who ought to diſabuſe himſelf from the 
vanity of Riches, by the experience which 
he makes of them, -perſwades himſelf he 
ſhall be happy, when he ſhall be Richer 
than he is at preſent; and as the degrees 
of temporal Proſperity are not limited, it 
is not to be wondred at, in whatſoever 
State he ſhall find himſelf in, there be form- 
ed ſtill in him new Deſires. 

And becauſe that our Soul interviews 
that the advantages of the World are leſs 
conſiderable by tieir being real, than by 
their being imaginary, it has that addreſſe 
to deceive it felf ſtill upon this ſubject ; 
it ſeeks the eſteem of others, and to paſs 
for happy in the judgment of the multi- 
tude, for to make uſe afterwards of this 
eſteem for to deceive. it ſelf, and to per» 
ſwade it ſelf of its own Happineſs, upon 
the Faith of them who know us nor. Tt 
Is an agreeable Objett to a great Man, to 
tee himſelf follow?d by a greedy and inte. 
reſſed croud of People, who ſhow enough 
by their preſſing the accompt they make 
of Grandeur, that perſwades him that he 
is not deceiv'd in the Thought that he had 
that he ſhould be happy, by that which 
ſhould elevate him above other Men ; and 


1i the interior experience which he makes }_. 
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of his State, agree not with this Thought, 
he ſuſpends theſe ſad reflexions of his Mind, 
and hi ſays to himſelf, that ſo many Peo- 
ple who eſteem him happy may Ueceive 
themſelves, and he reſolves to be ſatisfied 
with his condition, in deſpight' of all the 
Sentiments, and all the experiences of His 
miſery. pen 6 the 

I know very well; nevertheleſs that it 
often happens, that Men repulſed by fome 
danger, or preſent diſgrace, which makes 
a lively and profonnd impreſſion in their 
Hearts, are diſpoſted'at their - condition, 
and bear an envy unto that of other Men : 
but this diſguſt endores not Tong, it is diſ- 
ſipated with the Object it hath broughe 
forth ; and fas the agreeable Ideas take 
place next after the ſad Ideas which had 
ſtruck our Souls, and had in a manner 
wounded them, inentring impetuoufly into 
our Judgment, then we fee nothing but 
what*s fine of our condition; and we re- 
prehend our ſelves for our ficſt deſigns, It 
is this which one of the moſt agreeable 
Wits of the Age of Avguſtas has expreſt 
with a great deal of Livelyneſs and Grace 
in one of his Olcs, 
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Dui fit Mecenar,at nemo quans fibi ſortem, 
Sex ratio dederit, ſen ſors ohjecerit, ills 
Contentus vipat, laudet diverſa ſequentes ? 
O fortunati mercatores, gravis aunis 
Miles ait, multo jamfraiius membra labore. 

| Contra mercator, navem jadantibus auftrs : 
Militia eſt potior:quid enim? concurritur:hore 
AAlomento cita mors venis, aut vittoria lata, 
Apricolam laudat juris, legaemg, peritus - 
Sub palli cantn Conſultor ubi oftia pulſat. 
The datis vadibus,quirure extraiins in urbemeſt 
Solos felices vivemter clamat in urbc. 


And certainly it is no great wonder, 
that the conditions of others appear or- 
dinarily more happy than our own unto 
our Self: love, becanſe that we feel our 
own Ills, and feel not theirs; and that 
theic Goods ſhew themſelves to us without 
mixture, becauſe that we ſee but the out- 
tide of their condition. But in fine, ler it 
be the Idea of Temporal advantages we 
poſſeſs, or the image of Goods which 
others poſſeſs, which prepolleſſes us fo ad- 
vantageouſly in favour of the Goods of 
the World, it is certain that we have an 
exceſſive Idea of them ; and it is that which 
Men Jook upon ordinarily as their Sove- 
reign Good. For to that end, it 1s not 
neceſſary that our Judgment judge ex- 
ES preſly 
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preſly and diſtin@ly, that the World is 
the Soyereign Good ; nor that our Mouth 
pronounce theſe ſame words. Man is na- 
turally too Glorious for to affe&t thinking, 
or ſaying abſurdities that are too ſenſible, 
but he loves the World enough tor to fay 
itin his Heart, if he ſay it not with his 
Judgment. 

But it will be good to continue the conſi- 
deration of the moſt general inclinations of 
our Heart, which flow from the love which 
we have for our ſelves. For it will be ea- 
ſie to us to know their Streams, when we 
ſhall have well diſcovered their Springs. 
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Wherein are conſidered the general Tnclis 
nations of the love of our Selves, apd 


the defire of perfection. 


HE Two general Goods which Man 

naturally wiſhes for, are Happineſs 
and Perfection : but he wiſhes not for them, 
but with ſome ſubordination, and tome de. 
pendance. For he wiſhes not for Happli- 
neſs for Perfe&tion : but he wiſhes for Per- 
tection for Happinels, 
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Man cannot be well ſatisfied whilſt he 
conſerves the Ideas of his defeqs. It is 
that which obliges him to diſguiſethem to 
himſelf, as much as he can poſlible, and to 
rid himſelf of them, unleſs that in renoun. 
cing his defeCfts, he ſhould renounce ſome 
ſort of Pleaſure, in the which he makes 
his Happineſs to conſiſt. 

It is true, that as the Judgment judges þ} 
always in favour of the Afﬀections of the | 
Heart ; it deceives us often in confounding 
Vices with Virtues, Dete&ts with PerfeCti- 
ons. In thiopia the handſomelt People 
are the blackeſtz in Erope, and in thereſt 
of the World they are the whiteſt ; it is 
nor, it may be, ſo eaſie as is. imagin'd to 
decide, who are in the wrong. It is ſo of 
the qualities of the Soul, Vivacity, which 
makes a great. part of the moſt ſhining 
Merit in certain Countries, paſſes in others 
for an eſſential defect, 

And certainly, nothing is more difficult 
than to make this juſt diſcernment of De- 
feats irom the PerfeCtions in the midſt of 
theſe darknefles and prejudices which fol. 
low our corruption. It is not ſufficient 
for that to conſult the publick Opinion ; 
for Men often agree to conlecrate the 
weakneſſes which are common to them; 
any when they agree in an affettion, they 
generally judge it worthy of an eſteem, 
| Or 
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or at leaſt of ſupport. There are Coun- 
tries, where Drunkeanefs paſles for the 
Vice of a diſhoneſt © Manz and others, 
where it is lookt upon as a fault 2-la- 
mode; and which does no eſſential harm, 
There will be then no harm, if Men 
ſuſpend their Judgments upon that which 
they call Vice and Virtue, Perfection and 
Imperfection, until they ſhall have time to 
conſult the diſtinCt proſpects of their Judg- 
ments, or Religion, which is ſtill a _ 
er way for to know thelr true Duties. 
Now to help us to diſcern this, we muſt 

remark that there is this difterencebetween 
God and the Creature, that there is none 
but God that poſleſles all the PerfeCtions ; 
ſo that it may be affirm'd, that he has 
all that which can be known as a Good, 
or which merits any eſteem, that if he 
hath it not expreſly, he hath it eminently, 
that is to ſay, that he has theſe Qualities, 
or PerfeCtions yet greater, which anſwer 
to thele Qualities. But for the Creature, 
It cannot pretend bur to poſlels the Per- 
fections which are due to its Species, It 
is not neceſſary that a Stag ſhould have 
wings, it is enough that it has ſwiftneſs 
for ics ſhare. The Birds have nothing to 
do to ſwim, it is ſufficient that hey have 
wings to flye. 
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Then, in this Men fail doubly, in that 
they pretend to have the perfections, which 
are no ways due to their Species, and in 
that they renounce thoſe which belong to 
them, and which matches their eſſential 
PerfeCtions ; for they give to their Body 
that which belongs not to it, and take 
from the Soul that which doth belong 
to it. | 

They will perpetuate and ſpread the 
firſt, they endeavour to prove it a Species 
of Eternity , of which it is not capa- 
ble, and a Species of Grandeur, or if you 
you pleaſe of Immenſity, which cannot 
agree with it. 

But Men fail more yet, in that they will 
not enter into themſelves, nor conſtder 
that which they are naturally. As they 
imagine falſly, that the quality of Man 
contains but baleneſs and miſery, they ſeek 
not the Perfections which are due unto 
this general Quality : but they aſpire to 
get out of this common condition, by the 
help of ſtrange Goods, and exterior Re- 
lations which diſtinguiſh them. 

They ſeek no longer the PerfeCtions 
due to Man : but the Pctrtections due to 
a Mzgiſtrate, to a Handic:atrs-man, to a 
Learned Man, to a Citizen, to a Gentle. 
man, to a great Lord; they - make their 


Houour conſiſt no Jonger In that which 
| mizht 
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might perfe&t human Nature, and enrich 
the Mind, that immortal Eſſence, the live. 
Iy expreſſion of the Divinity : but in that 
which may make us ſucceed in our pro- 
feſſion, however low it be in it ſelf, or 
make us fill worthily the place in fociety, 
wherein we find our ſelves by the circum- 
ſtances of our Life. 

From thence it follows, that Men cons 
ſider not the qualities, and call them not 
Perfeftions or DefeCts, but according to 
the relation which they have with the 
ſtate wherein they ſuppoſe themlelves, 
and in the which Self-love and Pride fixes 
them for to make themſelves eſteemed. A 
Learned Man by profeſſion, nettles nor 
himſelf with Bravery, A brave Mantrou- 
bles himſelf rarely with Learning, Tell 
the firſt that he wants Courage, he will 
but laugh, Make this reproach to the Se« 
cond, you will fill him with fury: becauſe 
that Learning is not due toa Man of War, 
nor Courage to a learned Man, This 
o:1ght ro be underſtood when Self love 
ſixes 00e. 11 the place of the Learned, and 
the other in that of Brave; for it hap- 
p2ns ofren enongh, that a Man all:&ted 
by Pride, to appear that which they call 
( Omnis homs,) and then the Maxim chan- 
gcs with the ſuppolition, 


5 It 
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It cannot be ſaid how many falſe preju- 
dices ariſe from this Spring. Injuſtice, 
Debauchery, Rage finds thereby means to 
conſecrate themſelves. Ordinary Robbery 
noites not it ſelf with Fortune, and the 
ftate of a particular Man, who ſees him- 
ſelf hang?d, or broken upon the Wheet 
for having committed it ; it is then a fault, 
and likewiſe a baſe and ſhameful fault; bur 
the great Robberies, as the conqueſt of 
Towns and Provinces do mark exteriorly 
the grandeur of a Potentate, theſe are 
then heroick enterpizes. There is a Hor- 
ror and Infamy aftizt to common Murder, 
which is ſubject to the rigor of th: Laws, 
and which by conſequence unites not it 
felf with the intereſt of particular Men, 
whom thele Laws retain in their Duty : 
But an unjuſt War, which includes an in- 
finite of Murders, and of Robberies is not, - 
if it be happy, but an obje& of eſteem and 
admiration, ; 

We muſt not ſay here as ſome, that In- 
piſtices conlecrate themſelves by their 
Grandeur, and that the excefs of the Crime 
makes the Glory, There would be exceſs 
jn this Thought: But we may ſay, that 
tits fantaſtical inequality of our prejudi- 
Ces upon the ſame thing, comes from the 
habit which we: have fram'd to our felves 
ol juJping Queintics, only by the relation 

which 
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which they have with the ſtate of thoſe 
who polleſs them. A Woman is diſho- 
noured for being ſeduced, and he:who is 
the Author of that ſeducetment, makes it 
a motive of his Vanity, There is cer- 
tainly a great deal of extravagance ia this 
prejudice: nevertheleſs this diſorder of 
our Judgment, js founded upon the Maxim 
which we have eſtabliſht, It is conceived 
in this World that Men have a thouſand 
ways to make themſelves worthy. All the 
{prings of Glory are open to them. A Wo- 
man is hounded in that reſpe&, ſhe can 
neither Govern States nor Command Ar. 
mites, nor ſucceed in the Arts, and in the 
Sciences, at leaſt ordinarily, and the ex. 
amples of the contrary are too rare for to 
draw to a conſequence : but ſhe may be an 
honeſt Woman ; it is for that reaſon that 
nothing is more honourable in a Woman 
than Chaſtity, The Empire of Beauty 
likewiſe, which makes the Honor of Wo- 
men in the World, cannot make that of 
Man, who is” naturally deſtin'd to ſome- 
thing elſe than tro make himſelf belov?d. 
It happens even ſometimes, that a Vice 
well-plac'ed paſſes for a great Virtue, and 
that a Virtue ill-placed paſles for the 
greateſt fault, Prodigality fits well upon 
Alexander, who being Maſter of the World 


palleiſes the Treaſure thereof, Oeconomy 
I 3 agrees 
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agrees with FHanibal, who makes not his 


. Armies ſubſiſt but by a Miracle, ſhut inas 


he is on all ſides in Tealy, Cruelty it ſelf, 
which would ill become him at another 
time, agrees with him in the condition 
that he is in. To the reft as it happens, 
that good Sence, Prudence, Probity, Ex- 
actneſs In keeping ones Word, &c. are 
qualities which agree with all ſorts of 
States and Conditions ; it isnot to be won. 
dred at that almoſt all Men nettle them- 
felves eanally thereat, They ſeek not af- 
ter their Virtues as being worthy of Man ; 
but as matching very well the State where- 
in they are, and convenient to their lnte- 
reſts. They ſeek to have effectively judg- 
ment 2nd prudence, becauſe it is the reali- 
ty and not the ſimple appearances of theſe 
Virtues which are profitable to them, but 
they content themſelves ordinarily in ap- 
pearing People of probity, becauſe that 
the appearances of good Faith are more 
profitable to them, as they do imagine, 
than the true poſleſſion of that Virtue. 
We have reaſon to hate Hypocrifte, and 
to be angry with this impoſture of Vice, 
who ſeems to have a mind to impoſ2 upon 
God and Men, by an execrable traffick of 
appearances and outward ſtudies: bur we 
muſt affirm things as they are ; Hypocri- 
ſie is a Vice which appears common unto 
all 
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all Men, They all ſtudy to ppear in the 
Light, which may be moſt advantagious 
to them, It is an error to imagine, that 
there are none but Hypocrits of Devotion, 
there are Hypocrites of Honor, of Reſo- 
Jution, of Bravery, of Liberality ; and 
we ſee more counterfeits in the World, 
than thoſe who would impoſe upon the 
Church, It is ſomething curious to ſee 
two Perſons who create an acquaintance, 
or who enter into commerce, take them. 
ſelves mutually for the Cullies one of ano- 
ther, and ſay nothing, nor do nothing, 
| but what comes from the delign of Cheat- 
ing. They do affect Politeneſs, Complai- 
ſance, Integrity and Honor , inſomuch 
that they believe they have them. All 
that certainly comes from a too bounded 
ſight of Self-love ; and to get out of Error, 
he mult (as I may ſay) tread the ſame 
ſteps back again, ſeek the Man whom he 
would. have ſhunn'd, and take for Perfe- 
tion, not that which diſtinguiſhes us : but 
that which matches this natural equality of 
Perfection and Excellence, which we have 
with other Men, £o conſider our ſelves, 
not in our ſelves, but in God. 

The Perfeftions due unto the mortal 
Man are a {mall matter,burt thoſe of the im- 
mortal Man are all worthy of admiration, 
He has nothing to do with Hypocriſie, for 

0 
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to counterfeit himſelf to the eyes of Men : 
he has nothing to do but to renounce the 
deluſions of his Pride, the vain prejudices 
of the World and its vails, which rob him 
of the ſight of himſelf, for to find him: 
{elf above even admiration. ' 
There is not even to the very paſſion 
of Man, that which changeth not it ſelf 
into PerfeRtions, when they have their juſt 
extent in the immortal Man ; and if you 
mind, yon will find that the buſineſs which 
is conceived in the Sentiments of our Sol, 
comes from the too ſtrait bounds which 
Cuptdity and Self love had given them. 
Give unto the Soul all its-flight, Tet it act 
in its own extent, and you ſhall find that 
It is a Divine Sphere which always aug- 
ments it felf proportionably as it draws 
nigh unto God. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Wherein the general Vices are treated of, 
which flow from Self-love ; and Firſt 
of V, oluptuouſneſs. | 


Here are Three Goods, which prin- 
cipally bind Self.love. The Firſt, 
which makes ir ſelf fele and deſired for 
the love of it ſelf: but which makes not 
It ſelf felt by it ſelf; it is eſteem, and the 
laſt which makes not it felf felt or defir'd 
by it ſelf, and has but one goodneſs of 
means, for to ſpeak at the School, which 
is Riches, All that is contain'd in the 
known diviſion of a good, agreeable, ho- 
neſt, and profitable : unto which muſt be 
added a Fourth Good, which ſeems to 
contain all thoſe, to wit Dignities, the 
which according to the Ideas that Men 
have of them, are a compoſition of Plca- 
ſure, and Glory, and Help for to pals the 
Life commodiouſly. 

The love of Pleaſure is natural, that of 
Eſteem is legitimate, the deſire of acqui. 
ring Riches, hath in it ſelf nothing crimi- 
nal : but all theſe Aﬀections begin to beer 
the 
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the name of Vices, ſo ſoon as they ceaſe 
to be guided by Reaſon. ' 

Self.love binding it ſelf to pleaſure a- 
gainſt Reaſon, is calPd voluptuouſneſs. 
Self-love conſider'd in an irregular Love of 
eſteem, bears the name of Pride. Self-loye 
having Riches for its Object, and deſiring 
them with an exceſſive Paſſion, is call'd 
Avarice, In fine, Self.love tending to- 
wards Dignities with a paſſion which of- 
tends Reaſon and Jultice, is call'd Ambi. 
tion : but as the Goods of the World re. 
duce themſelves to Pleaſure and Glory, 
the moſt general irregularities of Self-love, 
reduce themſelves likewiſe unto Voluptu- 
ouineſs and Pride, the examination wher. 
of will terminate our ſearching for the 
preſent, 

Pleaſure may be conſidered in relation 
unto Man, who has this Sentiment, by re- 
lation unto Society, and by relation unto 
God. For its certainly neceſlary in theſe 
three reſpects. It 1s by pleaſure that the 
Author of Nature has intereſled our Soul 
in the preſervation of our Body, We 
ſhould forget to reiterate the uſe of All. 
ments, if it had not an agreeable Goult, 
It 1s pleaſure that makes us enter into com- 
merce one with another, whether it be 
In the Mconomic Society, or whether it 
be in the Ciyil Society, becauſe it is to 
Llris 
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this Sentiment that is owing the union of 
Men, and likewiſe the propagation of 
Human kind. {n fine, it is this pleaſure 
that we find to love God, and to be be. 
loy*d of him, to hope for his Bleſſing, and 
to receive his Graces, and to have Senti- 
met:ts of his Peace, and of his Love, which 
makes us have commerce with him. 

From thence it follows that Pleaſure is 
criminal, when it is oppoſed to the Good 
of Man,who has the Sentiment of it, or to 
that of Society, or tothe Commerce which 
we ought to have with God. 

That poiſoned Voluptuouſneſs ought to 
be plac'd in the Firſt rank, which makes 
Men purchaſe long Miſery by momenta- 
Ty Pleafures. As the bounty of God ap- 
pears manifeſtly, in that he hath affixt 
Sentiments of Pleaſure to Aliment, and 
unto other things which uaturally relate to 
the preſervation of our Bodies; his Inju- 
{tice alſo renders it ſelf very, ſenſible in 
the rigorous ſcourge of [ncontinency. But 
It 1s not only Voluptuouſneſs that afflits 
the Body, which we ought to look upon 
as contrary to Man, We ought to make 
the ſame judgment of that which weakens, 
or which troubles the Mind, 
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We ought again to look upon Pleaſure 
as criminal then, when it tends either to 
deſtroy Society, 'or to trouble the order 
thereof, Such are the voluptuouſneſles 
which are founded upon bad Faith and 
Infidelity, which eſtabliſhes in ſociety, the 
confuſiov of Race and of Children, and 
which are followed with jealouſies and 
miſtruſts, and very often with murders, 
and with wicked attempts upon the molt 
Sacred and inviolable Laws of Nature, Ia 
fine, we ought to look upon It as a crimi- 
nal Pleaſure, the Pleaſure which God for. 
bids, whether It be by his natural Law 
which he has given to all Men, or whe. 
ther ic be by a poſitive Law, as likewiſe 
Pleaſure which weakens, ſulpends or de. 
ſtroys the commerce we ' have with him, ig 
binding us too much to the Creatures. 

Uponr this principle it 1s not difficult to 
ſee, what judgments we ought to make of 
all the differeat ſpecies of voluptuouſaels ; 
or to Examine all its charaFers. In gene- 
ral, as Nature has eſtabliſht that the cor- 
Tuption of the beſb things 1s always the 
worſt; it iscertain likewiſe, that the more 
one ſort of pleaſure is neceſſary and impor- 
rant to Man in its natural and well govern'd 
uſe, the more likewiſe the il] uſe of that 
pleaſure | is dangerous and criminal, The 


voluptuouſneſs of the Sight, of the Sel, 
all 
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and of the Hearing, it may be is the leaſt 
of all ; becauſe it deſtroys not its Being, 
becauſz it does harm to no body, and it 
offends not God generally ſpeaking, then 
when one ſees agreeable ObjeRs, or when 
one {ſmells exquiſite Odors, or when one 
hears melodious Conſorts, I ſay generally 
ſpeaking z becauſe there is an infinity of 
circumſtances which may render theſe plea- 
fures criminal, how innocent ſoever they 
may appear 1n themſelves, A Man is cri. 
minal in having a paſſion for Shows, for 
Scents or Muſick, then when he neglefts 
thereby his Aﬀairs, or that he forgets to 
fulfil the Duties of Society , or in fine, 
then when the continual uſe of theſe plea- 
ſures turn him away from the ſpiritual 
Commerce which he ought to have with 
God, without reck*ning that there are ſe. 
veral ſpecies of voluptuouſneſs very dan- 
gerous, which are all hid in the firſt. Men 
often believe they ſeek only the pleaſure 
of the Sight in their fine Gardens, and in 
their magniſicent Houſes: and they feck 
therein the pleaſure of Pride and Ambi- 
tion, telling themſelves almoſt the ſame 
that the King of the Aſſy-12zns ſaid in his 
proud Heart : Is not this here Babylon, the 
great City which IF bave buil; by the power of 
my ſtrength, 
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It is eaſie to conceive that the volupty- 
ouſneſs which conſiſts in the exceſs of good 
cheer, is much more criminal than that of 
which we have been ſpeaking of,it ruins the 
health of a Man, it abaſes the Mind in the 
recalling it from the high and ſublime con- 
templations, for the which ic is naturally 
made, unto Sentiments which affix it baſe- 
ly to Tables, as unto the ſource of its Hap. 
Plneſs, 


Atque affigit bumi divine particulam anve. 


Bat the pleaſures of good Cheer conſi - 
der'd in general, is not by much near fo 
criminal as that of Drunkenneſs, which 
not only ruins the Health and abaſes the 
Mind : but which troubles our Reaſon and 
deprives us for a certain time oi the Glo- 
rious charaCter of reaſonable Creatures. By 
this dangerous voluptuouineſs Man pawns 
his Reaſon, and makes himſelf reſponkble 
for all the faults which the lols thereof 
may make him commir ; fo chat as there 
is no miſchief but what may atiend this 
loſs, fo there is no Vice likewiſe which is 
not in ſome ſort comprehended in Drun» 
kennels, 

The voluptuouſneſs of Love produces 
not altogether lo ſenlible diſorders ; bur 


nevertheleſs one cannot ſay that it 1s of 
leſs 
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leſs dangerous conſequence. Love is a ſpe- 
cies of Drunkenneſs for the Mind and the 
Heart of a Perſon, who abandons himſelf 
to this paſſion; it is the Drunkenneſs of 
the Soul, as the other is the Drunkenneſs 
of the Body, 

The firſt falls into an extravagancy which 
ſtrikes the Eyes of all the World, and the 
other wanders wide, tho he ſeems to have 
the uſe of Reaſon, Beſides, the firſt re- 
nounces only the uſe of Reaſon ; whereas 
this renounces his Judgment and Heart at 
the ſame time, I grant nevertheleſs that 
hitherto the irregularity of Drunkenneſs 
is more ſenſible, and it may be more great 
in effect. 

But when you come to conſider theſe 
two Paſſions in the oppoſition which they 
have to the good of Society and Com. 
merce, which we ought to bave with God, 
you will find that irregular Love is in ſome 
ſort more criminal than Drunkenneſs, be. 
cauſe that this cauſes but a tranſitory dil- 
order, whereas that is follow:d by a 
durable irregularity. Love is beſide 
oftner the ſpring of Murder than Wine. 
Drunkenneſs is ſincere; but Love is el: 
ſentially compoled of Artitice and of 
Infidelity. In fine, Drurkennels 15 a ſhort 
fury which takes us f om Gov, to ſubject 
us to onr Paſſions : byt ill:cizon Love is 
a per p: tual Idolatry. $clt- 
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Self. loye ſeeks not only corporal volup- 
tuouſneſs: but it mixes it in an infinite 
manner of ways, which inhaunces the 
Gouſt and avgments the Sentiment. The 
greateſt part of Arts are the Miniſters of 
voluptuouſneſs, imployed for to mix co- 
Jours for the pleaſure of the Sight ; they. 
Odors and the Eſſences for to pleaſe the 
Smell ; the Inſtruments, the: Tones, and 
the agreeable and harmonious ſounds for 
to flatter the ear. They make yoluptuous 
mixtures of Colours, of Sounds, of Odors; 
they make uſe thereof for to heighten the 
pleaſure of the good Cheer, and they im. 
ploy this with all the other agreeable ob. 
jets for to accompany the pleaſures ſtil] 
more criminal, And this pleaſure of Senſe 
is ſo conſiderable unto Men, that then 
when they would be conſider'd and eſteem'd 
one of another, they ſearch for means to 
flatter the ſenſe of thoſe who. approach 
them. They have rich and ſhining Appear- 
ances for to pleaſe the Eyes, Eſſences for 
' to flatter the Smell, to have a fine Voice, 
or for to know to play upon Inſtruments 
for to pleaſe the Ears. Al] that enters in- 
to eſteem which Men have one for ano- 
ther. They confound Voluptuouſnels with 
Perfections, and Exellence is not found 


buc in that which diyeits us, 
Al- 
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Although this voluptuouſteſs appears ſo 
much the more criminal as_it poſleſſes 
more our Soul, and ſo much the more dan- 
gerous as it is more common among(t 
Men ; I gtant nevertheleſs, that I am not 
of the opinion of thoſe, who by ſubtilties 
and refhn'd ſpectilatibns ; would feem to 
conteſt with us the-legitimate and natural 
uſe of the Creatures; ahd whodoimagine, 
that either all pleaſures are criminal, or 
that they cannor taſte any one without 
crime, unleſs oy ſhould have the expreſs 
intention in the fame mottient, to relate 
ir to the Glory of God. Thire is ati 
exceſs in this Thovght, there being an in. 
finity of occaſions, wherein we may take 
honeſt diverfions , withont our finding 
therein any relation with the Glory of God, 
It ſiffices then, that we uſe them with ac- 
knowledgment, and giving thanks for the 
Crezcore, without endeavouring to Spiri- 
tualize and conſecrate things which are not 
{r{ceptible of that refinement, 
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CHAP. XIIL 


IWWherein are  confidered divers charas 
ers f Voluptuouſneſs, 


Tn H E greateſt part of Men acknow- 
ledge but one part of Voluptu- 
ouſneſs, which'is that of Sence. They 
reduce all things to corporal intempe. 
rance, and they perceive not that there 
are in the Heart of Man, as many dif. . 
erent ſorts of Voluptuouſneſs, as there 
are ſpecies's of pleaſure, that it may 
abufe, and as many different ſpecies's of 
pleaſure, a$ there ars paſſions which acu- 
ate his Soul, 

 Avarice, which ſeems as if it would de. 
prive him of the moſt innocent pleaſures, 
and adopt in their place but work, fatigue, 
fear and inquietude, unto-his voluptuouſ- 
nels, which indemnike it for the delights 
which it hath renounced. ( Populus me j- 
bilat :) ſays the Mtfer, whom Horace de- 
iribes, ( wt ego mihi pliudo ipfe domi, dum 
contern- 
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contemplor nummos in arca.) That which 
is actually in the enjoyment of Temporal 
Goods in regard of other Men, that very 
thing is the power of enjoying them in 
this. - | 

- But as there are Paſſions more criminal 
ſome than others, there is likewiſe a ſort 
of Spiritual voluptuouſneſs which is par- 
ticularly dangerous. It. may be reduced 
to three ſorts; which are the voluptuouſ 
neſs of Hatred and Vengeance, that of 
Pride and Ambition, that of incredulity 
and impiety. 

It is a voluptuouſneſs of Pride to delight 
one ſelf in appropriating to our ſelves, ei- 
ther the Goods which belong not to us, or 
the qualities which are in us, but are not 
ours, of a Glory which we ought to attri- 
bute to God and not to our ſelyes. As the 
Soul finds a fort of Grief in ſtripping ic 
ſelf of its Honour for to cloath another, 
which makes the ſecret repugnances which 
it hath for Humility, it finds likewiſe a 
ſort of very ſenſible pleaſure in ſtripping 
of others of that Glory for to cloach ic 
ſelf. 

Men wonder with reaſon that ttie Peo- 
ple of Rome ſhould find any orc of plea- 


ſvre in the bloody diverſions of the Circle, 
N 2 | WHSil 
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when they ſaw the Gladiators cut each 
others Throats in their Preſence for their 
recreation : this barbarous pleaſure may 
be lookt upon as a voluptuouſneſs of Am- 
bition and Vain glory, The Romans for- 
got theſe Combatants were Men for to re- 
member only that they were their Slaves. 
It was to flatter their Ambition, to ſee 
that Men were not made but for their di- 
verſions, 

There is a voluptuouſneſs of Hatred 
and of Vengeance, which conſiſt in the 
joy which the diſpgraces of other Men give 
us. It is a horrid pleaſure that nouriſhes 
it ſelf with the tears that othets ſhed. Ne- 
- vertheleſs you ſhall find if you mind it nar- 
rowly, that this pleaſure makes not the 
leaſt part of that which takes with the 
Men of the World. The degree of this 
pleaſure follows the degree of the hatred 
which gave it-birth. Wherefore a Poet of 
our time, who knew well enouzh the heart 
of Man, expreſſes the exceſs of Hatred, 
by the exceſsof Pleaſure, 


Puiſſay je de me jeux y voir tomber le foudre, 

Voir ces maiſons en cendres & tes lauriers en 
oudre, 

Voir le dernier Romain 2 ſon dernier ſoupir 

Moy ſeule en etre caule & mounrir de plaiſir, 


If 
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If for my ſport I could bring Thunder down 

Blaſt all your Laecels, and conſume your 
Town. 

See the laſt "FRA ſigh out his laſt Breath, 

I ſhould with pleaſure yield my lelf to death. 


Iacredulity fortifies it ſelf with the plea- 
ſure of all the other Paſſions which attack 
Religion, and places it ſelf in nouriſhing 
favourable Doubts for their irregularities z 
an impiety which ſeems to commit the 
evil even for the evil ſake, and without 
hiading any advantage, ceaſes not to have 
its ſecret pleaſures, ſo much the more dan- 
gerous as the Soul hides them from it ſelf 
in the inſtant that it taits them the 
beſt. 

It happens often that an intereſt of va- 
nity makes us fail of reverence for the Su-t” 
preme Being, We would ſthew our ſelves 
formidable unto Men, in appearing not to 
fear God. We Blaſpheme againſt Heaven 
for to threaten the Earth, 

But nevertheleſs therein is not the Salt 
that principally ſealons Impiety, Man 
hates God naturally, becauſe that he hates 
the dependance that ſubmits him to his Em- 
pire, and the Law which bounds his de- 
ſires. This hatred of the Divinity abides 
KR 2 hid 
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hid in the Heart of Man, where weakneſs 
and fear keep it cover*d very often, with- 
out even reaſon perceiving it. This hid.- 
den hatred creates a ſecret pleaſure in that 
which braves the Divinity. Men love the 
elevation of Wit, which abaſes that which 
they look upon as their gods. 


V iirix cauſa Diis placuit, ſed vita Catoni. 
Il dedaigne de voir le Ciel qui le trabit. 


He diſdains to ſee Heaven that b:traicd him. 
All that appear'd brave, becaule it was im- 
pious 


I will not oppoſe fo much the Sentiment 
of thoſe who ſaid, that Fear was the firſt 
ſpring of Superſtition, provided that they 
joyn Hatred to the Fear, as they are very 
oſten in the Heart of Man, it being difh- 
cult for Men not to hate 3 lictle, that 
which they fear very mach. It is certain 
that Superſtition would not be ſo common 
in the World, for ordinarily ir is filfd with 
an extravagancy which is not human, if 
Mendid not get a by-pleaſuretherein, which 
they could-not receive by reaſon, and this 
pleaſure conſiſts in a 'ſecret ſatis/aftion 
which they have in 'feeing the Divinity 


abaſed, Tae Pagans ſound not: only a 
plcal- re 
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pleaſure of Pride in elevating of Men up 
to the rank of Gods z they found likewiſe 
a pleaſure of Hatred and Impiety in abaſing 
the Gods, unto the rank of Men; and it 
may be likewiſe that they read not the Fa- 
bles of their Poets with ſo much pleaſure, 
which inſtrudted them that Men had. been 
made immortal, as thoſe which feign*d: 
that the Gods had been wounded or de. 
feated by the Arms of Men, | 

So that he who ſhall ſound well the Heart 
of Man, ſhall find that Superſtition and 
Impiety are not ſo oppoſite as is imagin'd, 
and that chey are found united in this ſe- 
cret hatred of God, which follows the 
ſtate of our corruption, and of which we 
are not healed but by Grace, 

As Pride and Hatred of God unite them= 
ſelves for to form this vaſt voluptuouſneſs 
which we ſeek in Superſtition, and that 
horrid voluptuouſneſs which we find in Im- 
piety ; Pride and Hatred unite themſelves 
likewiſe for to form the pleaſure of Ma- 
ligntty of flandring and calumny, 

We find therein a pleaſure of Vain Glo- 
ry, for Men ſpeak evil often of others, 
for to praiſe themſelves indireftly. There 
1s not a Man in the World who would 
not praiſe himſelf openly if he durſt ; bur 
as he fears to prejudice himſelt by the want 
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of modeſty, he is obliged to bave recourſe 
to dextrous and ingenious ways, and to 
make his merit be taken notice of, with- 
out attratting the reproach of tco great a 
yanity, he dares not praiſe himlſelt apenly : 
but. he hopes that in ſpeaking of others, he 
ſhall paigr himſelf; by an indirect manner 3 
that in teſtifying of —_ for a baſe atti- 
on, he will teſtifie how much his virtue 
- renders him incapable of committing it ; 
and the . more he ſhall blame the Vices of 
others, the more he will ſhew himſzlt ex- 
empr, and will gain actentions to the op- 
polite Virtues he poſleſles. 

A groſs Selt-love, and without policy, 
draws to It (cl this conſequence ij 10 ſaying, 
for me, although I have great faults, [ 
may boaſt that I have nor that : but an 
aCtive 2nd prudent Self-love is a better 
manager of its modelty, and hides ofren 
Its thundering, but much more the deſign 
which it hath in ſlandering. 

But beſide this cane of Pride which 
makes us find pleaſure in ſlandering, there 
is likewiſe an intereſt of Ratred which 
puts us 1n this diſpoſition. We look up- 
oO! other Men as our Enemies, b:cauſe 
that we conſider them as nur competitors 
11 the ſearch of Temporal Goods, You 
wil! always find a pleaſure in ſeeing them 
adalcd, 
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abaſed, whilit we conſider them as capa- 
ble of diſporing any thing with you : but 
ſo ſoon as this oppoſition ceaſes, the plea- 
ſure which you found in their abaſement 
ceales likewiſe ; from thence it comes, that 
lander has for its object the living, and 
rarely the dead. 


It is eaſie to judge after this that the 
pleaſure of converſation is not a pleaſure 
ſo innocent as the: vulgar imagine, Indif- 
ferent things vex us; thoſe which intereſs 
us give us either a pleaſure of Pride, or a 
pleaſure of Hatred, or a pleaſure of Impi. 
ety, Or a pleaſure of Ambition, or a plea» 
ſure of ſome other Paſſion, which will be 
little leſs criminal, 


AS there is a voluptuouſneſs of Conver- 
ſation, there is likewiſe a voluptuouſneſs 
of Thoughts, which has the ſame ſpring 
as the firſt, It ſprings from that our Heart 
prepoſleſt by certain Paſſions, has no plea- 
ſure but in thinking upon certain objeds, 
and for that efict ſuſpends all our other 
Reflexions, and all our other Thoughts, 
Such is the pleaſure of a Lover who for 
gets ail things for to think upon the ob- 
ject of his Love. He finds in his amo. 
rous contemplations a ſort of voluptuouſ- 
neſs that deitroys it ſelf by the paſſion, be- 
Cauſe 
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cauſe that the pleaſure of Thought gives 
way unto that of Sentiment, 

It is commonly imagin*d, that the di- 
ſtrations which are ſo ordinary to them 
that pray to God, or who acquit them- 
ſelves of other duties of Religion, are the 
leaſt that they can commit : but they 
would change their Opinion, if they would 
throughly examine the Spring, For in fine, 
theſe diſtractions are not but from too 
great a pleaſure, which the Ideas of tem. 
poral things give us, and from that, as I 
may ſo ſay, we will retain by the volup. 
tuouſneſs of Thought, the obje&s of the 
Wotld, which eſcape us by the ſuſpenſion 
of our voluptiouſneſs of Sentiment. 

we ſeek every where pleaſure as the Bees 
ſeek the Flowers which are theirnouriture ; 
and as they find ſometimes, that which they 
ſeek for in places dirty and marſhy, it falls 
out often enough with us that we find 
a ſort of volupruouſneſs in lazineſs, in pe- 
rils, in labour, and ſometimes even in af- 
fliction \Provided it be not extreme. There 
IS a voluptuouſneſs which might very juſt- 
Iy be called the voluptuouſnels of Com- 
plaints and Tears. Men pleaſe themſelves 
in bewailing illoſtrions Perſons, the glory 
of them whom they regret, ſignalize in 


lome ſort thoſe who aMict themſelves a 
enelg 
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their loſs, They find a pleaſure 1n eter- 
nalizing their Grief. They think to give 
marks of the conſtancy of their Souls by 
an inconſolable affliction, In fine, they are 
glad to make the greatneſs of their loſs 
remarkt, thinking to intereſle the paſſion 
of others to make reflexion - upon their 
worth, 

[ln fine, we find a ſort of voluptuouſneſs 
even in lazineſs, which likewiſe often e. 
nough makes us renounce all others. It 
ſprings from a certain ſoftneſs, which makes 
us hate the leaſt pain, and the leaſt incom- 
modity. For ſeeking for pleaſure every 
where, we accuſtom our ſelves to think 
with pleaſure. To love and defire with 
pleaſure, to ſpeak*%with pleaſure, to act 
with pleaſure, to ſeek the ſociety which 
gives us pleaſure, and to ſhun, in fine, all 
the occupations which afford us not plea- 
ſure. From whence it happens, that the 
leaſt incommodity makes us deſpair, being 
againſt this ſtrong cuſtom, and ſuſpend. 
ing the Sentiment of ſo many different 
ſorts of voluptuouſneſs, whole [dea is always 
preſent to our remembrance. 

Seek not then for firmne(s and conſtan- 
cy in voluptuous Souls. They may affect 
by Pride, ſtrength for ta ſupport diſgraces: 
but it is Certain that they never get rid of 
their 
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their weakneſs but in getting rid of their 
voluptuouſneſs. Beſide, corporal volup- 
tuouſneſs is more ſenſible. than ſpiritual 
voluptuouſneſs: but the latter appears 
more criminal than- the other, For the 
voluptuouſneſs of Pride is a facrilegious 
voluptuouſneſs, which robs God of the 
Honour which appertains to him, and ap. 
propriating it all to it ſelf; The voluptu- 
ouſneſs of Hatred is a barbarous and mur- 
thering voluptuouſnes , which is pleaſed 
with nothing b..t deſolation and tears, ayd 
the voluptuouſneſs of incredulity, and (of 
ſuperſtition is as we have already ſhown, 
an impious voluptuouſneſs which nouriſh- 
eth it ſelf with every thing that ſeems co 
abaſe or annihilate the Divinity. 

This makes us ſee firſt that voluptnouſ- 
neſs is as general as our corrup-ion, it be- 
ing certain that Men who abandon not 
themſelves to one ſort of yoluptuouſneſs, 
ſcarce fails of being ſlaves unto another. 
It is a ſmall matter, for example, to de- 
fend ones ſelf againſt the voluptuouſneſs 
of Sence, than when one abandons one 
ſelf ro that of the Mind, which is more 
criminal, and more dangerous than the 
Other. 
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It may beconcluded in the Second place 
with a great deal of reaſon, that it is im- 
poſlible for one to cure ones ſelf of this 
vice, purely by temporal motives. For 
when you ſhall alledge unto a voluptuous 
Man the conſideration of honor, decency ; 
of his Intereſt, and his eſtabliſhment in the 
World, you may perhaps oblige him to pre- 
fer the pleaſures of Pride and of Ambiti- 
on before the pleaſures of Senſe: But you 
ſhall thereby make him paſs from one vice 
t9 another. 

For to find motives capable to make him 
abandon yoluptuouſneſs in all fences and 
in all ways, you muſt put him in a condi- 
tion of paſling, if it be neceſlary, from all 
the pleaſures which he finds in the World; 
and for that end you muſt make him make 


this reflexion, that theſe pleaſures paſs 


away, and that he endures Eternally. 

It is certain that voluptuouſnefſs has ſom- 
thing reaſonable enough in the principles 
of a Man who periſheth For is it not na- 
tural to a Man who ſhal] not he a loog 


time in a ſtate of taſting pleaſure, to ſeek: 


for it whilſt he has time. It is the Mo- 
rality which ZZorace expreſles very agreea- 
bly. 


Vite ſumma brevis ſpem vetat inchoare lorgam. 


lh 
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If Man ſhould inclofe all his hopes and 
all his pretenſions in this life , he ſhould 
have truth and reaſon in thoſe maxims : 
But ſince Man muſt be after his death, the 
light of nature teaches us, that he ought 
to aſpire unto Eternal pleaſures , which 
Religion makes him ſo happily know. 

So likewiſe may one ſay, that the im. 
motral Man, that is to ſay, as we have 
already elſewhere explain'd him, the Man 
who believes himſelf Eternal, and who 
atts by this Principle, renounces Voluptu- 
ouſneſs without patn, By the deſire which 
he hath of making himſelf a Happineſs 
which ſhall never ceaſe. It is impoflible 
that he ſhould become a ſlave to the plea- 
{ures of Senſe, which he knows very well 
that the Author of Nature employs, as a 
principle motive for to intereſſe us in the 
preſervation, or in the propagation of our 
Body, He makes not his Soveraign good 
conſiſt in the pleaſure of being applauded 
by a ſociety ot Mortal men, no more than 
a reaſonable Man would make his Glory 
conſiſt in the praiſe of a Man whom he is 
to ſce but a moment. Revenge has no 
charms for him. With difficulty doth he 
Took npon as his Enemies, the Perſons who 
do him only a temporal prejudice, He 
{upports not impatiently the ſhort depen- 
dancies of this liſe ; and lo finds not Jtke- 
whe 


f/ 
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wiſe by conſequence, a criminal voluptu- 
ouſneſs in all that which ſubjeCts others 
thereto ; looking upon his condition as 
proviſional and little durable, which me- 
rits little his Care and his Attention, In a 
word the immortal Man has but very mode- 
Tate Paſſions for the objects of this Life, 
and as the pleaſure which he hath in the 
World is proportioned to the degree of 
the tye which he bath for theſe objeftsz 
it is eaſy to conceive, that the ſituation 
wherein he 1s, places him above Volup- 


tuouſneſs. 


In which it may certainly be faid that he 
loſes nothing, being indemnified advanta- 
geouſlly by the commerce of Love, of Ac. 
knowledgment, of Zeal, of Joy and Con. 
ſolation which he has with God, who b 
the Sentiment of his Holy and ineffable 
Delights, raiſes us above our ſad and em- 
poiſon?d Voluptuouſneſs. 

A Man clears not himſelf then of Vo- 
luptuouſneſs, neither by Pride, neither by 
Iitereſt, neither by Revenge, neither by 
Ambition, as is commonly imagin*d, The 


Man who ſhuts himſz1f in the fhort limits 


of this Life, ſhall be voluptuous, do what 
he can. Let the Pagan Philoſophers ex. 
hibic as many fine Precepts of Virtue as 
they pleaſe ; let them give us as many re- 
mcdies as they ſhall fee good againſt In« 
temperance, 


= 
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temperance, their maxims ſhall be ad- 
mir'd by the ſecret relation which they 
have with our natural dignity,of which they 
have a confuted knowledge: but Men ſhall 
not find themſelyes diſpoſed to prattiſe 
them, but in as much as they ſhall be con- 
vinced of their Eternity. 


CHAF -XIV. 


Wherein are conſidered the general irregus 
tarities of Self-love , and particularly 
of Pride. 


Leaſure and Glory are the two general 
Goods which ſeaſon all others, they 
act then as the Spirit and Salt; diffcring 
in that as we have already remarkt, that 
Pleaſure cauſes it ſelf to be belov'd for the 
love of it ſelf, whereas Glory makes'it ſelf 
felt but by the Pleaſure which accompa- 
nies it. 

But though we are not ſenſible of Glo. 
ry, but by the Pleaſure which accompa- 
nies it, know not whether it may not be 
ſaid. that we deſire it for it ſelf. At leaſt 
it is certain that it is not eaſy to find the 
firſt and molt antient Reaſon for the which 
we love to be elteem'd, 

One 
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One is not fatisfy*d therein, 1n ſaying 
that we deſire the eſteem of others, be- 
cauſe of the pleaſure which is afhxt to it : 
for as the pleaſureis a pleaſure of reflexi- 
on, the difficulty ſubliſts, becaule it re- 
mains ſtill to know why this eſteem, which 
is ſomething of a ſtranger , and at a di. 


ſtance from us, makes our fatisfattion, 


We ſucceed no better in alledging the 
utility of Glory, for although the eſteem 
which we acquire 1s uſeful to ſucceed in 
our deſigns, and to procure us divers ad- 
vantages in ſociety ; there are circumſtan- 
ces wherein this ſuppoſition cannot take 
place, What profit could advantage 
Antins, Leonidas , Codrus, Cxrtirs, and 
all thoſe other Heroes, who have givea their 
lives for to acquire Honor ? What could 
it profit them, the ſacrifice which they 
made unto their Pride of all their Goods, 
and of Themſelves, and by what Intereſt 
do thoſe Indian Women, who cauſe them- 
ſelves to be burnt after the death of rheir 
Husbands, feck in deſpight even of the 
Laws and Remonſtrances, an eſteem which 
they do not ſurvive? 

Some haye faid upon this ſubjeCt, that 
Self-love nouriſhes with complaiſance an 
Idea of our PerteRions, which 1s as Its 
Idol, not being able to fuller that which 

L Oppoles 
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oppoſes this Idea, as diſdain and injuries, 
and ſeeking on the contrary with paſlion, 
all that which flatters it and makes. it big, 
as eſteem and praiſe, Upon this Principle, 
The utilicy of Glory ſhould conſiſt in this, 
that the eſteem. which other People have 
of us, confirms the good opinion which 
we have of our ſelves: 

But that which ſhews us, that therein 
doth not conſiſt the only or the pripcipal 
fpring of Love or Eſteem, is, that it hap- 
pens generally that Men make more ac: 
count of apparent Meri which acquires 
them the eſteem of others, than ot real 
eric which draws their own clicem, Or 
if you pleaſe, that they love better to 
have faulcs that are eſteemed, than good 
Qualities which 'are not eſteemed in this 
World, and that beſides an infinite number 
of Perſons who ſeck to make themſelves 
conlider'd by qualities which they Know 
very wel! they have not, that which de- 
ſtroys the Opinion, that they ſhould have 
recourſe to a firavge eſteem for to confirm 
the good Seniiments which they have of 
themeiclves. 

There would be no mote reaſon to ima- 
eine that they deſire not eſteem, but be- 
cauſe they would diſtinguiin and <levate 
themſelves above others. IT is to cxplain 
the cauſe by the effect. It is not becauſe 
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they would diſtinguiſh themſelves that they 
ſeek eſteem: but it is becauſe they would 
be eſteemed, that they ſeek to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in getting out of the crond and 
obſcurity wherein they were before. In 
fine, it cannot be ſaid that the love of 
eſteem in its general Idea, comes from 
that Idolatry of Seli-love, which makes us 
to ſeek to be Eternal and immenſe as God, 
framing to our ſelves an imaginary Eternity 
in the remembrance of Men, for to fave 
us from the ſhipwrack of Time, and to 
perpetuate our ſelves in ſpight thereof, 
and endeavouring to extend our ſelves to 
fill the World, in poſſeſſing the minds of 
Men, of our Actions, and of our Grandeur, 
If it were the only ſpring of the love of 
eſteem, it would follow that one could not 
deſire the eſteem of others innocently, 
nor by conſequence have for infamy but a 
criminal horror, which is againſt Reaſon, 
Let them ſeek as much as they will the 
ſprings of this inclination, I am perſwa- 
ded that they will not find the reaſon but 
in the wiſdom of the Creator. For as God 
makes uſe of the love of pleaſure for to 
preſerve our Bodies, for to cauſe propa» 
gation, for to unite us one with 'the other, 
for to make us ſenſible of good, and to 
the preſervation of Society wherein we are; 
there is no doubt likewiſe, but that his wiſ- 
L 2 dom 
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dom makes- uſe of the love of eſteem for 


to defend us from the baſeneſs of Volup- 


tuouſneſs, and to make us tend to, honeſt 
and commendable ations, which agree ſo 
well_with the dignit of « our Nature, and 
at the ſame time the Þetrer tounite us one 


with another, 


This precaution had not been neceſſary, 
if the reaſon of Man had acted , alone in 


him and independent of Sentiment ; for 


this reaſon could have ſhown him the ho. 
neſt, and likewiſe made him have pre- 
ferr'd it to the agreeable : but becauſe 
this Reaſon is partial and judges often in 
favour of pleaſure , affixing Honour pe 
Decency unto that which pleaſeth ic ; 
bath pleaſed the Wiſdom of the Cy 
to give us fot judge of our actions, not 
only our Reaſon, which ſuffers it ſelf to 
be corrupted by yoluptuouſhels : ; but like- 
ſo wiſe the reaſon of other Men, which is 
not eaſily ſeduced. 

Itis then, becauſe the Author of Nature 
would that the Reaſon of other Men ſhould 
be our Law, and our Judge in lome ſort, 
in reſpe& of Moral honeſty, and the De: 
cencies of reaſonable Nature, which God 
has form'd to us with a natural defire of 
making our ſelves eſteem'd of others, 
which. aſluredly proceeds thro the retlexi- 


ons of our Mind, 
For 
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For alchough Utility, Pleaſure, the de- 
ſire of finding confirmations & the good 
opinion of onr ſelves, &c.  fatisfy 
the love of Eſteem, we . baye ow c it ap» 
pear that it produces it nor. . . 

And. here we may diſtinguiſh Three 
Worlds, which the Wiſdom of the Cre. 
ator. has founded ppon_ Three natural In. 
clinations. The Animal World, the Rea. 
ſonable World, and the Relivices World, 
The firſt is a ſociety of Perſons ppited.by 
Sentiment; The ſecond is a ſociety of Pere 
ſons united by Eſteem ; And the, Third, 
a ſociety of Perſons united by natural Re- 
ligion, The firſt hath for Principle the 
loye of Pleafure, the ſecond the _laye of 
Eſteem, and the third Conſcience. All 
theſe three Principles are natutal, and the 
reaſon is not to be ſought for but ia the 
Widom of, tlie Creator. 4 | 

. The ficit.of theſe. three Worlds relate 
to the ſecond, the ſecond to the t ird, 
and the third to the firſt, There is then 
this ſubordination in theſe. things, that 
Eſteetn regulates the love of Pleaſure, and, 
that Religion wy” to regulate the love 
of Eſteem , and this Subordination is net 
cſs natural than' there lnclinations. 

One might in effe(t atcribute unto Na- 
ture.the love of Pleaſure: one ought not 
to ſet upon its ſcore the oyerflowings af 

L 3 Voluptu; 
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Voluptuouſneſs. One may fay that the 
love of Eſteem is natural; but one muſt 
not believe that the extravagancies and the 
furies of Pride ſpring out of the boſom 
of Nature. One might attribute to it the 
fear of God and the love of Virtue : but 
one mult not give it for a younger Bro- 
ther's portion, all the Superſtition, which 
It hath pleaſed Men to charge upon the 
Principles of Nature; and by conſequence 
it is neceſſary; that the love of Pleaſure, 
that 'of Eſteem, Conſcience, ſhould have 
their Law, their Rules and their Limits. 
And it will be good to ſtop at the love of 
Eſteem. . 


— a. —— — 


CH AP. XV. 


Wherein are examined all the irregulari- 
' ties which enter into the compeſition 


of Pride. 


T ſeems that hitherto we have not too 

well known Pride, and that without 
doubt for not having well diſtinguiſht all 
the ' parts, and in not (having' carefully 
enough examin'd all its charaters. 


Pride 
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Pride in general may be reduced into 
five principal Branches, which are the lore 
of Eſteem, Preſumption, Vanity, Ambitt- 
CN and Fiercenels. For although Men are 
accuſtomed to confound theſe terms, and 
to make ule of them indifferently for to 
ſignify the ſame thing ; it is certain that 
theſe expreſſions have ſignifications a litile 
different, 

The love of Eſteem is legitimate and 
natural in it ſelf, as we have already re- 
markt: but it is vicious and irregular when 
It goes to exceſs It is here is the moſt 
general irregularity of Pride, For vhen 
one delires Eſteem with Exceſs, it is na- 
tural that one ſhould ſeek 1n ones Self eſt1- 
mable qualities, and that then when one 
has none, that one ſhould give it by com- 
plaiſance, which the imagination has for 
the bents of the Heart, From whence 
ſprings Preſumption. Beſides, this immo. 
derate love 'of Eſteem makes a Man en- 
deavor to render himſelf worthy by all ſorts 
of means, and in default of true ſprings 
of Glory, he makes himſelf eſteemed by 
things which are not eſtimable, or which 
are not but in our imagination, ſee here 
what'our own vanity does; for this ex. 
preſſion originally ſignifies the vacuum of 
Objects, where we ſeek Eſteem falſly, and 
which are ull ſprings of Glory, From this 

' L 4 excellive 
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exceſſive-love of Eſteem ſprings in the 
Third place the defire which we have of 
elevating our ſelves above others, being 
perſwaded that we cannot attract the con- 
ſideration of Men with a little luſtre, 
whilſt we are confounded with the croud, 
It is this which produces ainbition. In-fine; 
the deſire which we have to appear in di- 
ſtinguiſhing our ſelves from others, makes 
us deſpiſe them, ſeeking to abaſe them ,for 
to draw our ſelves out of the equality with 
them. It is from thence ſprings fierceneſs. All 
the irregularities of Pride reduce them- 
ſelves to the exceſſive love of Eſteem, as 
to their firſt Principle, we cannot confi. 
der the laſt with too much care, Thetwo 
general faults of this inclination are ex. 
ceſs and irregularity; the firſt conſiſts in 
this, that we love Eſteem too much : and 
the ſecond is this, that we love falſe E- 
ſteem as true Eſteem, 

For to comprehend what is exceſs of 
Love of Eſteem, we muſt conſider the de. 
. fgn-which God had then , when he put 
this bent in our Heart, be gave It us for 
the preſervation of our Bodies, for the 
good of Society, and for the exerciſe of 
Virtue. I fay, for the preſervation of our 
Bodies ; becauſe thas the love of Eſteem 
forbids us the overflowings of corporal 
Voluptuouſneſs, which would caule- very 

| Lomrry's 
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ſaddainly our death. For who dotibts thar 
the deſire which we have of making oor 
powerful motive to ſecure us from-aban. 
doning our ſelves to debauchery and ſenſu- 
ality, towards which the love of pleaſure 
draws us, and which is fo fatal even to 
our Bodies, He has put this Bent i in us 
even for the good .of Society ; for it is 
this deſire of making our ſe ves eſteem'd 
one of another, which rendersvuscivil and 
complaiſant, obliging and honeſt, which 
makes us love decency and ſweetneſs of 
commerce z and who knows not on the 
other hand, that it isunto this natural de. 
fire of Glory, that we owe the fine Arts, 
the moſt ſublime Sciences, the moſt wile 
Governments, arid the moſt juſt eſtabliſh- 
ments; and in general, almoſt whatever 
is admirable in Society ? Let them not 
imagin that it is our corruption and'cupt- 
dity, which have dotie this great ggod to 
Men. The wiſe inſtructions of the Author 
of Nature, have without doubt therein 
their great ſhare. 

In fine, it is certain that the deſign of 
God has been to carry us to honeſt and 
coftimendable ations, in giving us for 
judge of our condutt, "not ot oe Rea- 
fon, which often ſuffers it wy to becor. 
rupted by Voluptnouſaeſs; but more, the 
| Reaſon 
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Reaſon of other Men, who are not ſo par- 
tial for us as 'we are for our ſelves. In ef 
felt we may conſider God as the Author 
of Society, or as the Author of Religion. 
As the Author of Society, he would have 
Men enter into commerce one with another 
for ſome time; and in this regard, he has 
ro them inclinations which were necel. 

ary for the good and preſervation of that 
ſociety. The loveof Pleaſure and that-of 
Eſteem are of the number,This later makes 
the human Virtues, which ought not to be. 
cry'd down fo much as they ordinarily are. 
For if they ſerve not to. Eternal Salvation, 
they are deſtin*d to the good of temporal 
Society ; they come from the deſign of the 
Author of Nature; they make part of his 
Model ; the love of Eſteem being the means 
which he, uſes for to perfect Society, as 
the love of pleaſure. is deſtin'd to form it. 
For Religion it has its ends more ſublime; 
for it undertakes to direft Man toward the 
eternal. and infinite Good, 

From thence it follows, that the love of 
Eſteem is exceſſive, when it tends to de- 
ſtroy the Body inſtead of preſerving it z 
in the ſecond place, when it goes to trou- 
ble the good and order of Society, inſtead 
of maintaining it, and in fine, when it 
makes us violate the Laws of virtue TI 
ſtead of making us practiſe they, 

There 


———— — 
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There is a pretty example of the firlt 
found in Duels. It is in my opinion a ve- 
ry extravagant point of Honor that, which, 
would have a Man love Glory and deſpiſe 
Life, which is the foundation, and in ſome 
ſenſe the end as we have already ſeen. 

What would Eſteem ſignify to a Man, 
when he ſhall be no more in a ſtate of en- 
joying his reputation > This Honor is 
nothing but by life. Life is ſomething, even 
without this Honor ; and God himſelf has 
found ir good to make us know by his con. 
duct, that that is more to be eſteem*d 
than this, for he makes us not love Ho- 
nor, but by a way, which is that of Glo-- 
ry, and he makes us love Life by Pleaſure, 
and by Glory at the ſame time, 

That if it be anſwer?d here, that it is 
not ſo mc} the love of Eſteem as the 
fear of Contempt, which makes them ex- 
poſe themſelves to death for to revenge 
themſelves of an outrage which they have 
receiv*d, and that it is natural to a Man 
of Honor, not to be able to live oyer-load- 
ed with Infamy; that anſwer doth not ſa» 
tisfy, becauſe that as it isa weakneſs not | 
to be able to ſupport grief, it is one then, 
and not leſs, not to be able to ſuffer con. 
"tempt, above all unjuſt contempt , and 
what one has not merited. | 


At 
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At bottom we find that the love of E. 
ſteem appears irregular in all reſpects in 
this example. For it is to love Eſteem too 
much, itis to love falſe Eſteem, and it is 
t5' love more than ones Life, and by con- 
ſequence more than the preſervation of 
ones Body, more than the ſociety from 
which one takes a member, or very many. 
members by the fury of theſe infamous 
combars, and in fine mor [than Virtue ; 
—_— that it is. to loye it more than Ho- 
mail ity, then Juſtice, then Chacity,and then 
oderation. 
I know that when it is required of a 
Man to give his Life for the good | of So- 
cieties; as for the ſervice of a Prince, who 
repreſents the latter and has the right. In 
his hands,' he muſt not ballance'a moment 
the' e expoſing Ing of þ is Life : N.. it is not 
then Eſteem,” it is fits which he pre- 
ferstq' his Li, he follows the” deſign of 
the Autho Na ture, he conforms him- 
rar. unto ff Model, and: to his Will, be, 
caule' that he who hath made-us, , hath 
made us in ſubordination. and in depen- 
danee. All he eyil comes from this, that 
"now not Honour | well, and love it 
w hour knowing it, They have nothing 
but” a confuſed” Tdea”; which ciation, 
the examples and' judgments of others 
chayge inceſſantly, Honour contains three 
* things 
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things in its ordinary ldea, that is a ſen. 
timent of its cxcellence, a love of its 
Duty , and a deſire of being eſteemed. 
A Man of Honour, muſt be. ſenſible of 
Virtue and Merit, and that by conſequence 
he finds himſelf offended at-the cantempt 
which is had of him. He muſt loye his Dy- 
ties, even to expole-himſilt tothe greateſt 
dangers for to fulfil them, and .he muſt 
love the eſteem of the reaſonable; World, 
and he muſt ſtrive to merit it. - 

This general Idea is juſt : but the ap. 
plication which Men make thereof is ordi- 
narily falſe, for they fail in not giving at. 
tention to their true merit, which is much 
greater than they imagine, in not having 
an [dea of their Duties, 'which goes 'fur- 
ther than they imagine, and in not know- 
ing to difcern falſe Eſteem from the Eſteem 
that. is true, which is that unto which they 
ought to aſpire, 

1 know not nevertheleſs, if in their 
irregularities Men have not, I know not 
what confus'd Sentiment of their natural 
Dignity, which joyning it {elf to their falſe 
prejudices of Eſteem and worldly Glory, 
makes the impatience, or rather the fury 
with which they receive the outrages which 
are done them, A Man of fo low a Me- 
rit, and ſo deſpiſable as is that of the Man 
who periſhes, who ever he be, A 

nd 
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. find ſo great a horror in the abaſement ? 

a nd would he be angry with ſo much ex- 
ceſs to be turn'd to nothing, which fol- 
lows him on all fides? no, there is in Man 
an inſtint, which perpetually tells him of 
what he is, and which renders him ſenfi- 
ble of every thing which offends the [dea, 
which he has of his perfections. 

Beſides, it 1s certain that this Glory un- 
to: which we aſpire, contains ſeveral dif. 
ferent Sentiments which compoſe it, they 
are diſtinguiſht into four, which are Eſteem, 
Conſideration , Reſpect, and Admiration. 
Eſteem is the tribute which 1s render*d to 
proper qualities and to perſonal meric. 
Conſideration has for object not only the 
merit of the perſon, but likewiſe the ex- 
terior qualities, as Birth, Riches, Reputa- 
tion, Power, Credit, and generally all the 
advantages which makes the difference of 
conditions, and the diſtinftion of perſons 

in ſociety, ReſpeCft is but a great Conſi- 
_ Ceration, and Admiration but a great E. 
fteem. The fineſt Glory, or at leaſt the 
propereſt conſiſts in Eſteem and Admirati- 
on : .but the moſt ſenſible and the moſt no. 
ted Glory, is that which conſiſts in Con. 
{ideration and Reſpe&t, The reaſon of it 
is, 'that all the World is not in a ſtate of 
diſcerning a Man, who has Merit from 


another who has none z whereas every 
one 
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'one may diſtinguiſh 'a great Lord from a 
common Perſon, | 

[tis certain that there is not a Man in 
the world unto whom theſe Sentiments are 
Not due, when his natural Excellency and 
Dignity 1s conſidered. There is Eſteem 
 and' Admiration © due to the Perfeftions 
which it hath pleaſed God to grant unto 
Man. Therc is ConfiderationandReſpe&t 
due to the rank which God makes him 
hold in the Univerſe : But this original 
Glory of Man has been darken'd, and as 
it were effaced by fin ; and here we cannot 
but conſider with ſurprize the prodigious 
irregularities of Man corrupted, when we 
ſee that his Pride begins, as I may ſo fav, 
where his Glory ended, that his humility 
ended there where his true baſeneſs be- 

an. 

p It is ſomething admirable to ſee Men 
imployed 1n doing civilitiesto one another, 
and cenling each other, whillt they are 
equally worthy of Eternal reproach, 

iris not to be wondred at, that God who 
would preſerve Society, even after the 
corruption of Men, ſhonld not have ta- 
ken away from us this natural inclination, 
which we have of being eſteemed of others, 
and which makes, as we have already faid, 
the perfe&ion of commerce which we have 
with them. 
You 
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You muſt reckon for nothing the ex- 
ample of thoſe Philoſqphers, who have 
.been ſeen to deſpiſe 'the Eſteem of other 
Men.ſo;far, as to eſteem themſelves miſe- 
Table, when they hapned to attract it. it 
may be that theſe Heroes in Humility, did 
not deſpiſe ſo much the Glory in effe&t, 
as they appear*d to deſpiſe it in the Eyes 
of Men. Cicero ſays that of all thoſe who 
had wrote Books upon the contempt of 
Glory, not one had forgot to iitſett his 
Dame. Ir is a policy of pride to go retro. 
grade to.Glory. When a Man makes pro- 
feſſion that he would be eſteemed, he finds 
in his way an infinite + number of envious 
and Rivals, who giving attention unto his 
deſign, diſpute vexatiouſly with'him fo 
much the more, -to take from him the 
eſteem of others, as he wiſhes it with more 
ardour : but when a Man appears to con. 
temn the Eſteem of the World, which is 
affected by ſo many perſons, then as he 
goes willingly out of the rank of thoſe 
which aſpire thereto, they conſider him 
with complaiſance,they love his diſintereſ(- 
ment, and they would make him accept 
by force, that which he makes a ſemblance 
of refuſing, 


Gloria,ſays St. Auguſtin, ſequitur fugientem. 
Belides, 
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Beſides there has. been at all times a fort 
of conteſtation between Merit and F ortune, 
for to know which of the two ſhould take 
place in the path of Glory., The. Great 
ones of the World are in poſſeſſion of the 
moſt ſhining Honours by the pciviledge of 
Fortune, which atrracts ordinarly the of. 
ficioulneſs of the multitude. 

The Philoſophers maintaining the rights 
of Virtue and Wiſdom againſt Fortune, 
have made a party of.Men confederated, 
as I may ſay, againſt . Grandeur ; not be- 
ing able to obtain it, they have taken part 
with thoſe who contemn it. They have 
appear*d to reverence Cupidity which 
makes us run after them who diſtribute 
; the goods of Fortune, for fear that their 
officiouſneſs might be 2 racit confeſſion of 
their inferiority ; and becauſe . that. the 
great number did condemn them by theit 
intereſſed condutt,they have choſen rather 
to contemn the eſteem of the vulgar; 
but let ther change conditions and they 
will change ſentiments. 

Beſides, the irregularity comes princi. 
pally from this, that we think ſo much to 
tnake our ſelves eſteemed of Men, that we 
think not of making our ſelves approved 
of God; It is not that the approbation of 
God doth not appeat to us at the bottom, 
fore precious than the elteegs of Men : 
bur 
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but becauſe for to acquire the efteem of 
Men, It is not neceſſary that our Heart be 
changed, it is ſufficient that we diſguiſe 
our ſelves to the eyes of others, whereas 
we cannot make our ſelves approv'd of 
God, but in changing the foundation of 
our Heart, *thenirt is a little enterpriſe of 
our Selt-Jove to counterfeit : but it is an 
extream difhcult one to reſolve ſeriouſly 
to be other than what one is. 


—_— 


CHAP. XVI. 


Wherein * conſidered the Secopd irregus 
larity of Pride, 


5 HE exceſſive defire we have of making 

our ſelves eſteem*d of other Men, 
makes us deſire with paſſion to have eſt1- 
mable qualities, and fear cxtreamly having 
of faults, which wrongs us in the judg- 
ment of Men, or to betrayour ſelves In not 
etving 2n opinion advantageous enough of 
our ſelves. Thenwhen weperſwade ourlſetves 
that we havethe qualities which we deſire, 
or fear, too ſtronyly, it happens that we 
conceive too good an opinion of our ſetves, 
er fail into an exceſſive difhdence. The 
it1ft of thele two fatilts is called Preſump- 
FFD 
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tion. The ſecond Timidity- Theſe two 
faults which ſeem oppoſire, come bottli 
from the ſame ſpring, or rather they are 
but one and the ſame fault under two dit- 
ferent forms. Preſamption is a confident 
Pride; and Timidity a Pride which fears 
to betray it ſelf, We have a bent both to 
one and the other, according to the di- 
verſity of our conſtitution, The Blood 
makes a Man ordinarily perſwade himfelt 
what is advantageous, It is the pfinciple 
of confidence, Melancholy makes a Man 
believe all that he is apprehenſive of, that . 
brings forth our diffidencies : but both dif- 
fidence and confidence are all grafted up- 
on Pride, becauſe that all comes from the 
exceſſive love. of Eſteem, which is the moſt 
antient of its irregularities, 

All the World believes that a preſump- 
tuous Man eſtcems himfelf too much : but 
we think that we may fay againſt the ſen- 
timent of the World, that he eſteems not 
himſelf enough 3 and that he fails by an 
exceſs of baſeneſs; and not by an exceſs of 
elevation diſproportion*d unto that which 
he is. He perceives himſelf nor in effect, 
that there is in him a greater excelleace, 
than that which makes the attention of 
his vanity, and that the merit of the Man 
that periſhes is a ſmall matter, compar'd 
to the merit of the immortal Mar. 


4 
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It muſt not be wondred at neverthelefs 
that he had rather conſider himſelf by re- 
lation unto Time, than by relation unto 
Eternity, becauſe that in the firſt of theſe 
two proſpects, he uſurps the Glory of God, 
in attributing all to himſelf, and nothing 
to the Supreme Being, whereas in the pro- 
ſpe& of Eternity, heis obliged to uncloath 
himſelf of all his Glory for to give it unto 
God; a ſtrange blindneſs which permits 
him not to acknowledge that there is no 
other true happineſs, than that which is 
 Mixt with the Glory of God, 

I grant nevertheleſs, that he may eſteem 
himſelf too much in one ſenſe; and that 
it is common to lee perſons who have im- 
moderate pretenſions for human Glory, to 
agree thereto, we need but remember what 
has been already ſaid, that the Jove of 
eſteem has been grav'd in our Hearts by re. 
lation unto ſociety ; for from thence tt fol. 
lows, that reaſonably theſe have the grea- 
teſt ſhare of that exterior Glory, who do 
moſt good to Society, and who are moſt 
conſiderable to the publick, be it by their 
ſervices, be 1t by their places, be it by the 
eminence of rank unto which Providence 
may have zfizt domination, The Great . 
have reaſon to pretend to homages,. be- 
cauſe all that, meaſures It felt by re. 
tation unto Society ; but they would be 
very 
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very. vain and very little reaſonable, if 

hey ſhould think that the interior fund 
of their merit ſhould be greater than that 

of other Men; and if they ſhould not ac- 

knowledge, that it is here a preference of 
Ocder, and not a preference of Excellence. 

For one word more, the advantages of the 
Man that periſheth are nothing, compa- 
red tothoſe of the Man who periſheth not, 
and it muſt be very much that all the tem- 
poral ſociety of Men, with its divers Go- 
vernments, its Power, Its Dignities, &c. 
weigh not ſo much as the immortality of 
one ſingle Man. 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of the Third irregularity of our Pride, 


which compoſes our vanity. 


5 os E exceſſive love of Eſteem deceives 

vs, not only in perſwading us that 
we have good qualities, which we have 
not in effect : but likewiſe in making us 
take for the ſprings of: Glory, either eſti- 
mable Goods, or Objects which are not 
{o In any manner, 
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The term of Vanity is conſecrated b 
uſe to repreſent equally the diſpoſition 0 
a Man who attributes to himſelf qua- 
lities which he hath, -and to that oj a 
Man who endeavours to do himfelf Honor 
by falſe advantages : but here we reſtrain 
it to this laſt ſignification, which is that 
which has more relation with the original 
of the expreſſion, 

It ſeems that Man is become vain ſince 
that he has loſt the ſprings of his true - 
Glory; in lofing that ſtate of SanCtity 
and Happineſs wherein God had placed 
him, for not being able to renounce the 
delire of making himſelf elteem'd, and find- 
ing nothing eſtimable in himſelf fince fl In, 
or rather not daring more to calt a fixed 
eye and ſtrong regard upon himſelf, fince 
he finds himſelf culpable of fo many crimes 
and the object of the vengeance of God, 
he muſt therefore ſpread himſelf abroad, 
and he muſt ſeek to make himſelf Honour, 
in cloathing himſelf with exterior things : 
and in that Men do ſo much the more vo- 
luntarily agree, as they had themſelves na- 
turally ſo naked and ſo poor, the one as 
the other. 

I find that the condition of Man in this 
regard doth not il} reſemble that of a Mo- 
harch ripe of his Trealures, who endea- 
vOurs 
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vours to give a courſe to Copper-money, 
having no more Gold nor Silver. 

It is that which will appear to us, if we 
conſider that the ſprings of Glory among(t 
Men, reduce themſelves, either to things 
indifferent in that reſpect, or if you will, 
which are not ſuſceptible , neither of 
blame nor of praiſe, 'or unto things ridi- 
culous,and which are very far from making 
us true Honour, and are very proper for 
to denote our abaſements, or unto things 
criminal, and which by conſequence cannot 
be but ſhameful in themſelves, or in fine, to 
things which draw all their PerfeCtion aud 
their Glory from the relation which they 
have with our weakneſſes and our defects. 

E place in the firſt rank Riches, altho” 
they have nothing contemptible, they have 
nothing likewiſe of Glory in themſelves. 

Our covyetous and intereſſed defire ne- 
ver informs it ſelf of the ſpring, nor of 
the uſe of Riches ' which it ſees in the 
hands of others; It 1s ſufficient for it that 
they are rich for to haye its firſt homa- 
ges ; and althougi 1t profit not aftually of 
their Riches, it hinders ir not from reſpect- 
ing them by the PAllibility there is that it 
may profit one d2y. | 

Bt if it would pleaſe our Heart to pals 
from a confuſed Idea to a diſtinct one, It 
would be oftca enogh ſurpriſed at the 
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exttavagance of its Sentiment; for as it 
1s not eſſential to a Man to be. rich, and 
that there muſt be | ſome cauſe that 
ſhould give him-wealth, it will find often 
that 1t eſteems a Man, becauſe that his Fa: 
ther was a wicked Man, or becauſe that 
he hath been himſelf a knave ; and that 
rhen when it renders its exterior homa- 
ges to Riches, it ſalutes the Thetr, or 
praiſes Infidelity and Injuſtice, 

It is true that this is not Mans intention, 
he follows his cupidity rather than his Rea: 
ſon :: but a Man to whom you make court, 
15 he obliged to correct throughout all theſe 
Ciſtinctions, the baſeneſs of your proce- 
dure, and to ſeparate that which your 
Incereſt gives him, from that which your 
Reaſon ſhould give him, if it conſulted it 
ſelf. No, no, he receives your exterior 
reſpects as a tribute which you render to 
his excellence ; as your avidity has deceiv*d 
you, his pride fails not of il}uding him. 
If his Riches-augment not his Merit, they 
augment the opinion that he has thereof, 
in avgmenting your complaiſfance, he takes 
all at the foot of the letter, and fails not 
of interiocly agrandizing himelf from 
that which you give him, whilſt you: en- 
rich your {elf -but very little with that 
which heglves you : It is not that one can- 
BOL bnd lomething in riches, which ſeems 

; tO 
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to render them an object of eſteem ro 
our Eyes, as there js ſomething in pover- 
ty which ſeems to render it an object 
of our contempt ; and that in my opt» 
nion *cis the' firſt acquires us a ſort of pow. 
er, which elevates us above others, and 
makes us eaſily go beyond them z whereas 
poverty puts us in a ſtate of neceſlity and 
weakneſs, which makes us not exceed 
others: but in that it may be aid, thar 
Wealth is not glorious but by our Ambi- 
tion, and that Poverty is not ſhameful but 
by our Pride. 


We donot nevertheleſs by that,approve 
the proceeding of thoſe, who cannot ſut- 
fer that God ſhould bleſs other perſons 
withour ſctting himſelf againſt them z they 
turn themſelves on every fide, they exa- 
mine their faults with care, they pardon 
themſelvesnothing : certainly if the eſteem 
which Men have for Riches came trom 
Self-love, this contempt which they affect 
having for rich perſons, 1s always a mark 
of envy; and this envy is in it ſelf extreamly 
ſhameful; at bottom, th: dependance of 
Intereſt is a great deal better than that of 
envy ; and 1t 1s better rogtve way volun- 
carily unto thoſe from whome one expects 
good, than to put ones felf nnder them, 
aud make them as it were a forced hom- 
age, 
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age, by the diſpleaſure one has at their 
proſperity which one envies. 

A Man ought not to eſteem Riches but 
according to the good or bad uſe which he 
makes thereof : it isin the ſame manner 
we would that he ſhould conſider Birth, 
Authority and Dignities; ail theſe things 
put Men in an engagement of doing com- 
mendable ations, -If you fulhl the Du- 
ties unto which they engage you, they 
are to you the ſprings of Glory z if you 
anſwer ill to the Law they impoſe on you, 
they ſerve but to cover you with infa- 
my. 

"Thoſe who being arrived at ſome de- 
gree of (hining proſperity, grow drunk 
with their grandeur, refine very little in 
Sentiment from vain Glory; an apparent 
moderation which would ſeem to ſay, 
that they are above the things which ele. 
vates them, would it not do them a great 
deal more honor than this ill underſtood 
herceneſs, which makes us think that they 
are below their fortunes, ſince they know 
{0 little how co bear ir ? that is fo much 
the more ſurpriſing that it 1s not alone un- 
to them who are not enough enlighten*d 
for to know the wrong which this proceed- 
ing does them, that it happens to know 
themſelves ill : bur likewiſe unto them who 
know perfectly this Truth: the reaſon 

dignities 
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then is, that Men when they come to any 
dignities change their places interiorly, 
if I may fo ſay 3 Pride placing them in a 
more elevated Poſt than that which they en- 
joy'd before. The mind may to little purpoſe 


counſel them to appear as 1n the ſame place, 


and to affet for their Glory an cquality 
of Soul, which hinders them from remark. 
ing the growings of their fortune ; as Men 
guide themſelves much more by the Sen- 
timent of Heart, than by the lights of their 
Judgment; it happens that 1nfenſibly they 
forget the refin?d deſigns of their vanity, 
and ifollow the bent which they have in 
profiting by all their advantages. Thoſe 
who have grown old in Grandeur, or who 
are born in the brightneſs of elevated for. 
tune, are not altogether ſo ſubject to theſe 
dazlings of vain glory ; becauſe that their 
Soul being accuſtomed to ſee it ſelf above 
others, is no longer 1o attentive to make 
the difference taken notice of, which di- 
ſtinguiſhes them from *em : but it isnot to 
be imagin'd with the vulgar, that theſe 
perſons have more humility and modeſty 
than the others, They would ſhew the 
ſame inſolence, if they did apprehend as the 
others,that their clevation were not enough 
remarkt, They owe their clvility to a 
confirm'd Opinion , and that they think 
their ſuperiority inconteſtable, and that 
you 
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you may not donbt thereof, you ſhall ſee that 
the ſame perſons who are ſo civil towards 
thoſe who are extreamly below them, are 
fierceand inſupportable,when they have to 
do with People, who approach their con- 
dition : that comes aſluredly from this, that 
the civilities which they ſhew unto-per- 
ſons who are very much inferior to them, 
appears to them of no conſequence ; they 
are aſſured that they will not take their ci- 
vilities at the bottom of the Letter ;'and 
they can acquire the reputation of civility 
without doing prejudice to their rank; 
but it is not the ſame thing when they have 
to do with Men, who may enter into ſome 
ſort of compitition with them ; as the di. 
ſtance which: ſeparates them from the lat- 
ter is not very great ; their Pride ſeems to 
augment it as much as it can poſſibly, and 
makes them do a thouſand things which are 
neither reaſonable nor natural, for to make 
all the world take notice of this, that they 
fear it ſhould not be enough taken notice of, 
There is one ſort of temporal advan- 
tages which we take for the ſprings of 
Glory, altho' in themſelves, and ſeparate 
| from the uſe which Men make of them, 
| they merit neither eſteem nor practice : 
| but there muſt be added thereto, that Man 
| makes himſelf very often valued by ways 
| which make him ridiculous, 


| 
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I will not only ſpeak: here of thoſe, who 
affect to have qualities which they have 
not, altho this be that, which makes pro- 
perly that which we call ridiculous people, 
- originals; Men give this quality to 
whomever they pleaſe: and laugh at the 
expence of whow they pleaſe: it may be if 
there were an order of reaſonable creatures 
exempt from our defte&s, they would find 
that the ridiculouſneſs of buman Nature, 
is not ſo bounded as we imagine our ſelyes, 
Man, conſider'd in his natural Perfe&ions, 
Is aſluredly a work of God, moſt worthy 
of admiration : but it is becauſe that he is 
admirable in one ſenſe, and that he finds 
himſelf ridiculous in another. Is there 
any thing, for example, worſe matcht with 
our natural Dignity, than the vanity which 
has for object the luxury of Cloaths; and is 
not this Jomething more ridiculous, that 
all this which makes Men taugh at,thatim= 
broidery and gilding ſhould enter into the 
formal reaſon of Eſteem. That a Man 
well cloathed ſhould be leſs contradicted 
thao another ; that an immortal Soul ſhould 
give its elteem and conſideration to Horſes, 
to Equipages, to Furniture, to Liveries, ec. 
and that the ornament of the Body ſhould 
have for inheritance the glory which ap- 
pears to ns ro be the molt ſhintng orna- 
ment of our Souls, Cicero mocks it, he calls 
vY A 
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a'Man who forgot the Glory of his pro- 
tection to tye himſelf ro this ridiculous 
Vanity. Vir in dicendis cauſis bent veſtitth : 
But he ougtit not ſo much to have derided 
2 Man who follow'd the common preju- 


dice, as Men in general, who might be 


reproached, that their want of glory is 
ſo great, that they ſeek it even in that 
which by its firſt deſtination, ought to co- 
ver their ſhame and their nakednets. The 
adreſs of Dancing, for which there are 
People who value themſelves ſeriouſly, is 
one of the qualities, which would revget 
us ridiculous, if we would render our 
telves 19 that high and ſublime ſiruation 
whetein Nature and Religion places us. 
An immortal Soul which danceth and leap- 
Eth, is an object equally frightful and ri- 
diculous, Jr is truce, that this appears not 
ridiculous, becauſe jr is too general, Men 
never Jlanzh at themlelves; and by conſe- 
QUENCE they are little ſtruck by this unl- 


' verſal ridiculonſneſs which all may be re- 


proacht of, or at leaſt the greateſt number : 
but their prejudice changes not the nature 
of things, and the ii] matching of their 
ations with their natural Dignity, for be- 
ing hid from their imagination, ts not the 
eſs txne, - 

That which is moſt ſad, is, that Men 


make themſcives naw only valued __ wo 
© by 
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which would render them ridiculous, if 
they could conſider them as they onght; 
but let them ſeek to make themſelves 
elteem*d by crimes. 

We have already ſaid elſewhere, that 
they affix ſcandal unto unfortunate crimes, 
and eſteem unto crimes which ſucceed. 
They contemn in a ſingle Man, Thefc 
and Robbery, which lead him unto Pow- 
er : but they love in a Poteniate great 
thefts and ſhining injuſtices, which con- 
dud him to the Empire of the World, 

Old Rome is a famous example of this 
Truth, it was in its birth a Colony of 
robbers, who ſought there the impunity of 
their crimes. 

It was afterwards a Republick of High. 
way-men, who extended their 1njultices 
through all the earth, Whilſt theſe Rob« 
bers do nothing but ſpoil Pallengers, ba: 
niſh from a lirtle corner of the earth Peace 
and publick ſecurity , and enrich them- 
felves at the expence of fome Perions whom 
they find in their' way. Men give Laem 20c 
too honeſt Names, and they pretend not 
likewiſe unto glory, but only to impunity : 
but ſo ſoon as by the favour of a bright 
proſperity, they ſee themſelves in a coa- 
dition of ftrippinz entice Nations, and of 
flluſtrating their injuſtices ard their fury, 
m dragging at their Chariots Princes and 
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Sovereigns ; there is no more queſtion of 
impunity, they pretend to Glory ; they 
dare not only juſtify their famous Robbe. 
Ties, but they conſecrate them. They al= 
ſemble, as | may ſay, the Uviverſe in the 
pomp of their Triumphs, for co lay out 
the ſucceſs-of their crimes, and they open 
their Temples, as if that would make Hea. 
ven an accomplice of their Murders and 
Fury. 

There are beſides an infinite number of 
things, which Men eſteem not, but by re. 
Jation they have with ſome of their weak. 
neſſes. Voluptuouſneſs makes them ſome- 
times find Honor in a debauch. The rich are 
debtors to thedeſires of the poor for the 
confideration which they find in the World, 
Might draws its price in part from a cer- 
tain power of doing what it will, which is 
the moſt dangerous Preſent which can ever 
be made unto Men. Honour and Dignity 
eraw their principal luſter from our am- 
bition ; and ſo it way be ſaid moſt cer- 
tainly, that the, molt part of things are 
fot glorious, but becauſe we are irregular. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Wherein is continued the examination of 
the charatters of the vanity of Men. 


W anity appears enough in all theſe things, 

without our being at too much trou- 
ble to fiad ir. For what bliadneſs is not this 
in Man to make himſelf valuable by ad- 
vantages, which compoſe not the merit of 
his Perſon, or by the things which are not 
ſuſceptible in him, neither of eſteem nor 
of contempt, or things which render us 
ridiculous, in ſhewing the extreme diſpro- 
portion that there 1s between that which 
we are, and that which we ougbt to be, 
or in fine by criminal things, and by con- 
ſequence eſſentially ſhameful, 

But it ſeems then that there may be 
another judgment made of the qualities of 
the Sou], which are reduced to the intel- 
letual qualities which appertain to the 
underſtanding, or to: moral virtues which 
appercain to "the heart, becanle that the 
one and the other enter in ſome fort into 
the compolition of Man, and make that 
which is called perſonal Merit. 
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Nevertheleſs, when we ſhall conſider 
things nearer , we thall find that there 
wants very much, of thoſe true ſprings 


. of Glory, which are-.commonly imagin- 


ed therein, When it ſhall be granted tothe 
Philoſophers, who have choſen this kind 
of advantages for to make themſelves 
eſteem*d, that there is ſomething more 
pure in their pretended Glory, than that, 
that fortune and the prejudices of the-yul- 
gar affix unto exterior Goods, we ſhall 
convince them of vanity, and it may be 
that at bottom they will appear little 
more reaſonable than the reſt of Men. 
The natural qualitiesare the Memory, 
the Mind, and the Judgment; the aquir*d 
qualities are either rhe Sciences, or the 
Arts, and in general, the knowledge of ex- 
perience, or ſpeculations which adorn our 
Mind, in making it know that which it 
knew not before, or which ſerve to the 
uſe of life. Memory is in a manner count- 
ed for nothing in matter of valn-glory. 
Men do not pretend that this 1s a very 
great means for to make themſelves valu. 
able; that which ſhews it, is that they 
think they may boaſt of their having a good 
memory, without too much want of Mo- 
deſty, and they fear not doing themſelves 
wrong in acknowledging that they have 


abundance; the cauſe muft be attributed to 
| this 
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th this, tliat their being in Man two forts 
Faculties, the inferior and the ſubaltern 
Faculties, and the Faculties which direct 
and Govern ; we naturally make moreac- 
count of the Faculties which govern, than 
of the Faculties which ſerve, ſuch is the 
memory, which does nothing bur furniſh 
Memoirs to the underſtanding : belides; 
we have heard ſay that there are divers 
Appartments in the mind of Man, and that 
when he ſwells one he ſeldom fails of 
ſtreightaing the others ; It is therefore be- 
liev'd that in wanting of Memory, he ſhall 
appear to have Wir and Judgment. In 
general it is certain that he acknowledges 
not his faulcs, but either to acquire to 
himſelf a glory, by the merit of that ac- 
knowledgment which he eiteems more 
than the quality which he acknowledges 
he. has not, or for to appeale the pride of 
others by an apparent humility,. and for 
to oblige them by an artificial difintereſs- 
ment to render the juſtice which is due 
to him. | 
Men value themſelves much for Wit, and. 
as little for Memory z that appears both by 
the ſenſibility which they ſhew, when they 
are reproacht with the want thereof. and by 
the delicate precautions their modeſty 
takes, for to ſhew that they have it with= 
out boaſting. A Man who ſhould fay 1 
N 2 nhaye 
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have a great deal of Wit, would be inſup- 
portable to others ; but he ſhould ſay 
nevertheleſs, bur what he ordinarily thinks, 
But he muſt diſguiſe his Thoughts, and en- 
deavour to obtain'a praiſe unto which he 
ſeems not to aſpire. 

Without doubt Manis debtor enough to 
this ſort of vanity; becauſe that he owes 
to it a great many agreeable productions, 
without counting the pleaſure which he 
takes in the converſation of Perſons, who 
aCt or ſpeak by this motive : but ſometimes 
likewiſe this vanity - becomes diſagreeable 
and tireſome. 

From whence comes the habit Men take 
of contradicting in converſation ; if it be 
not from a ſecret deſire that they have of 
perſwading that they have more. light than 
others, and that they underſtand better 
than they the things they ſpeak of, or at 
leaſt from a ftrong perſwaſion that they 
have in themſelves. They contradict thoſe 
more voluntarily than others, who take 
the aſcendant in company, becauſe that for 
pride they cannot ſuffer the pride of 
them who think themſelves more enlighr- 
ned than others ; they will contradict more 
freely in a numerous company, where there 
are ſeveral witneſſes of what they ſay, than 
« hen they are face to face, with a perſon 
with whom they cannot eltter into con. 
teſtation 
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teſtation without diſadvantage, becauſe he 
will be Judge and Party at the ſame time, 
And it happens likewiſe that they contra- 
di, when they have no great matter to 
fay, for when they cannot ſhew their Wit, 
they endeavour at leaſt to oppole the glo- 
ry of thoſe who ſeek to make theirs ap. 
pear, It is unto this ſame principle thac 
we attribute the liberty which the greateſt 
part of Men give themſelves, of condemo. 
ing the conduct of their Superiors, in that 
there is without doubt injuſtice and blind- 
neſs; there is injuſtice, becauſe they judge 
of that which they know not, and which 
they cannot know, it not being poſlible - 
that private Men, who are not entred in- 
to the Counſels of thoſe that Govern them, 
ſhould know if it be not very imperfect, 
the reaſons which theſe Jatter have for 
what they do. I add that there is blind. 
neſs, becauſe that it is ordinarily ſeen that 
thoſe very perſons who erect themſelves 
as Judges and Cenſors of the actions of 
their Maſters, make pitiful faults, gs ſoon 
as they are calPd themſelves unto ſome like 
employ ; and how ſhould they not make, 
faults, becauſe they cannot form a juſt and * 
right judgment upon all that they fee, the 
great rule forthe commonalty of Mankind, 
being that they are always to blame when 
they are miſerable, and that, they are al- 
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ways worthy of eſteem and praiſe, then 
when they are favour*d with fortune, who 
know not nevertheleſs that there is an un- 
happy ability, which they confound with 
ignorance, and a happy ignorance which 
obtains the glory of ability. I will ſay 
more, and boldly maintain it, that: there 
are few great events which are due to the 
prudence of Men. It is the concourſe of 
circumſtances which makes the good for- 
tune of great actions, there are Heroes of 


fortune, if I dare expreſs my ſelf.thus, anq, 


which are likewiſe greater in number than 
the Heroes of merit. 

Beſides the Wir taken for this vivacity 
of imagination, which makes us conceive 
things with fire, and makes us produce 
them with facility, has a fort of incompa- 
tibility with the judgment : it happens 
Tarely but that theſe - impetuous imaginati. 
Ons precipitate us inſtead of guiding us. 
They are the falſe Lights, which lead” us 
towards Precipices. The wit to define it 
In a word, is an inſtrumentin the hand of 
the Paſſions to do great favlts. 

I fay not'the ſame thing of the Judg- 
ment, which is without doubt of all the 
intelleftus] qualities the moſt eltimable. 
We ate certainly decetv'd, when we at- 
tribut great things to the Wit) it is not 
the Wr, but the Judgment which governs 
| States, 
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States, which diſciplines Armies, which 
excels in negotiations, which ſucceeds in 
Arts and Sciences: but not for to make 
two qualities fight which are in no wiſe 
oppolite, it muſt be ſaid, that Wit” is 
the perfection of the Judgment, and Judg- 
ment in its turn the perfeftion of Wit, 
with this difference nevertheleſs, that Judg- 
ment without the Wit is ſomething, where- 
as Wit without Judgment, is much leſs 
worth than nothing, 

That which deceives the greateſt part 
of Men\*is that they imagine upon a po- 
pular prejudice , that Wit 1s rare, and 
that good Senſe is very common, and it 
is juſt quite contrary; the Wit which 1ma- 
gines, which invents, which likewiſe re. 
fines, and which ſubtilizes in all things 1s 
coinmon enough : but good Senſe which 
compares, which examines, which weighs, 
which conſiders the tenets and tendency 
of things, and determins not but when it 
has good reaſon to determine, is the molt 
rare thing in the World. 

Almoſt all Men have Wit, there is not 
even a paſſion which doth not inſpire Men 
therewith, and even Wine it ſelf fome. 
times gives them vivacity : but there 1s 
hardly a Man who wants not Judgment , 
becauſe there is hardly any one, who de- 
ſires that which is truly proficabſp to him 
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from that which imports him not. They 
may have a good Senſe' in the choice of 
the means which they imploy z but they 
have nof; in that of the end which they 
propoſe, 

As even in the World Vivacity makes 
the Hair-brain*d, and Judgment perſons 
truly able ; it is no wonder if it be found 
In Religion, that good Senſe believes, and 
Wir is incredulous ; that is becauſe the 
latter determines upon the leaſt appear- 
ances, without ſtaying for any more, whe: e- 
35 the Judgment compares and examines all 
things before it determins. 

Tne Learned Men have in vain endea- 
voured to pain a veneration for Know. 
ledge, by the intereſt which they have of 
making that reſpe&ted, which diſtinguiſh- 
es them from others, I know not if 
in attracting the vain approbation of the 
vulgar, they have found the ſecret of (a. 
tisfying themſelves. If that - be, Vanity 
muſt come to the ſuccor of Science. For 
I pray what does the greateſt part of 
things profit, which we inſtruct a Man in 
who is mage for Eternity ? What 1s it 
that the human Sciences teaches us? the 
Words, the Etymologtes, the Dates, the 
Fats which regard us no more, or which 
ſerve but to ſhew that we know them, the 


vaio qucFions, either ridiculous or 'dan- 
gerous, 
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gerous, the ſpeculations without end, an 
iafinity of fhAions and lies, and almoſt 
nothing that is profitable to us, and with 
which our Soul might nouriſh it ſelf, How 
comes this beſides, that the greateſt part 
of Men know theſe things in ſo troubled 
and conluſed a manner ; that theſe pre. 
tended knowledges ſerve but to ca(t them 
into wandring ?2 One need but have the 
confuſed Idea of things and a great 
deal of vanity, for to be perpetually in 
error; and It is certain that ordinary 


. Learning gives the one and the other, for 


it is impoſſible to give any diſtinction un- 
to knowledges which are hudled in ſo great 
a number; and it generally happens that 
they puff up themſelves by the acquiſition 
of this dark booty, as if they had reaſon 
to facilitate themſelves with the acquiſiti. 
ons of new prejudices and new errors ; 
aud as if the abundance of knowledge, 
which hinders the juſtneſs and rightneſs 
of the Judgment, were as much worth as 
their clearneſs and their diſtinction, which 
produces an effect quite oppoſite. Jn that 
they make advantage of the error of the 
vulgar who are uſed to confound theſe 
things: but impoſe them not bn - people 
truly able and enlighrned, neither have 
they reaſon to be too well ſatisfied them. 
{elyes; even they themielves who knew, 
| beſt 
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beſt what they know, who joyn natural 
qualities to acquir'd, and who have ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to refine by the ex- 
aQneſs of a diligent meditation the know. 
ledges which clouds the brain of others 
by their confuſion, gain not at bottom a 
greater fruit of their Studies, than to 
know how much the knowledge of Man is 
bounded, they find themſelves ſurrounded 
on all ſides by impenetrable Abyſles ; they 
cannot go one ſtep withour finding a diffi. 
culty, the number of their diſtin&t know- 
ledges is little ; beſides, theſe knowledges 
are as it were buried in almoſt an infinite 
number of prejudices and errors, from 
which they muſt be ſeparated 3 and that 
which is more ſad ſtill, is, that if the know- 
ledge of this charaGer enlighten their 
Mind more than others, it js not ſeen that 
they ſerve more,at leaſtwiſe ordinarily, to 
the ſatisfaftion of the Heart. There are, 
faid an Antient, who know meerly for 
to know, it is the effe of an unprofitable 
curioſity. There are ſome who acquire Know. 
ledge for to acquire Honors or Riches, it is a 
ſhameful traffick , in fine, there are ſome whn 
kuow for to make their Knowledge appear, it 
21 the effet of a very great vanity. 
" In fine, It may be ſaid, that ordinary 
Science is unproficable in nature, dange- 
Tous often enough 1n ſociety, pernicious 
ig 
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in the Heart, and almoſt ever mortal in 
Religion; it is unprofitable in Nature, 
you may reaſon upon the cauſe of Storms, 
* and of Sickneſs, upon the nature of Time 
and the certainty of death : but you can- 
not avoid any thing of all this. It is often 
dangerous In Society, becauſe that there- 
in it excites Troubles and Diſorders. From 
thence it camethat Agnſtzs in the draught 
of Politicks, which he left to his Succeſ- 
fors, would have them baniſh Philoſophy 
from the Republick, becauſe that the drun- 
kenneſs of their pretended Wiſdom was 
wont to make them contemn Authority. 
It is dangerous in the Heart, ſince it gene- 
rally coſts us our Humilty, and mortal in 
Religion, becauſe that it ſets it ſelf up for 
Judge of Revelation, and would have us 
know by our ſelves, that which Faith per- 
ceives not but upon the teſtimony of 
God. 

The incredulous Triumph in that they 
rarely ſee people of an extraordinary di- 
ſtinguiſht condition believe that which 
the vulgar believes in regard to the myſte- 
ries of Religion. Ler them not deceive 
themſelves ; the objection 1s not fo ſtrong 
as they imagine. For a knowing Man isnor, 
for to define him exaCtly, but a Man who 
has more errors and prejudices than other 
Men, and prejudices {ſo much the more 
Can. 
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dangerous, as he is at a greater diſtance 
from knowing them by the preventions of 
his Pride; his great Reading furniſhes the 
materials of his Errors, in furniſhing him ' 
with confuſed Ideas, and his great vanity 
gives them Form, in changing the confus?d 
Ideas into diſtinct Ideas, and his leaſt con- 
jectures into ſo many demonſtrations, 

It appertains not but to the immortal 
Man, to take away all thoſe faults from or. 
dinary Science, for making uſe thereof in 
reſpect of Eternity, it may be ſaid that he 
conſecrates the leaſt Knowledges in direct. 
10g them to fo great an end, that themo. 
deration which 1s in the movements of his 
Heart, leaves a great diſtinFion in his 
Ideas; that he heaps not up the Know. 
ledges, but that he chuſes them 3 that he 
traficks not for time, that which he can- 
make uſe of for Eternity z that his 
Heart puffs not it ſelf up with the Science: . 
but that rhe Science draws its perfection 
from the relation which it hath with the 
ſnblime proſpects and motions of his Heart; 
that his Light inſtead of troubling Socie- 
ty, procures Good and Peace by the pro- 
ſpect of that Eternal Society which we 
muſt have with God; and that in fine- he 
makes not the Honour and PerfeCtion of 
his Wit, to conſiſt in independancy, which 
elevating him above the reyclation of 
God, 
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God, ſubjets him to the prejudices of 
Men, or to the illuſions of his own vanity; 
but that he believes to have known all 
things, when he has known that which it 
hath pleaſed God to teach him for his 
good. 

It would remain that we ſhould value 
our ſelves for human Virtues, as Courage, 
Intrepidity, Strength, Liberality, Magna- 
nimity : but this would be ro know the 
Heart of Man but il}, to take them for 
the true ſprings of Glory. We wonld rot 
ſay, that they came always from the ex= 
ceſs of corruption : but we would not like- 
wite ereCt them for true ſprings of Eſteem. 

For in fine, What is Virtue inthis Senſe ? 
It is a Sacrifice of the leſſer paſſions to the 
greater; it is for to ſacrifice our other Af- 
tections, unite Pride and the love of Glory. 

Libearlity 1s not, as we have already re- 
markt, but a commerce of Self-love, which 
prefers the glory of giving, before all that 
it gives. 

Co:iſtancy but a vain oſtentation of the 
force of the Soul, and a deſire to appear 
above il] fortune, 

Undauntedneſs, but an Art for to hide 
Fear, or to ſtrip it (elf of ics own weak- 
nels. 

Magnanimity, but a deſire of ſhewing 
eelyated Sentiments, 

The 
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The love of ones Country which has 
made. the fineſt charafter of the Antient 
Heroes, was but a hidden way that their 
Self-love took for to gain Eſteem, Glory 
and Digaity, , 

Sometimes likewiſe it was an Ambition 
diſguiſed under Honourable and Reverend 
Names. 

The Vengeance of Cicero, the Ambition 
of 4ugu/w, the Tatereſt of Lxcullu had 
been ll receiv'd of the Romans, if they 
had appear'd under their true form, they 
muſt give them for pretext the love of 
their Country. 

There likewiſe have been occaſions, 
wherein Men having ſome contuſed Tdea 
of their Excellence, and ſeeking natural 
Grandeur, have. turn*d themſelves on all 
ſides for to give unto their Actions, ard | 
unto their Condu@, an end worthy of that 
which they thought of their PerteCtions : 
but wanting Directions they have turn'd 
towards falle Objefts. Brutus offers unto 
Virtue, and repents thereof, Cato ſacrifices 
unto his Country, and takes not notice 
that under the. fine name of Country | 
which he adores, he labours for a focie- 
ty of Robbers and Ufurpers; and that if 
the confus'd Idea of puilick be glorious 

im, the diſtinct ldea' ought to cover 
1mto h confuſion, 


it with In 
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In a word, there is in human Virtues, 
a falſity which leaps into the Eyes of. all 
the world, which hinders Men fromeſteem= 
ing them without extravagance. Again, 
was there more of good faith in the in- 
juſtice of thoſe Heroes, whom crimes have 
enobled, and injuſtice render*d celebrate 
and illuſtrious, They ſacrificed all to 
themſelves, as if all were there own. Alex- 
auder is a living expreſſion of this irregu- 
larity. After the manner that this furious 
Prince aCted, one would fay that he pre- 
tended that all things were made for his 
Pleaſure and his Glory, and that human 
kind was of no other uſe, but for to ſerve 
his defires. He fires Cities, he ravages 
Provinces , he overturas Thrones , and 
makes Powers his ſport, as if the Nations 
were but a little duſt before him, Is it to - 
be fuffer'd, that a Man ſhould make unto 
himſelf Sacrifices, which he ſhould have a 
horror to offerto the greateſt of his Gods. 
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Of the two laſt charafers of Pride, which 
are Ambition and Contempt of ones 
Neighbour, 


H E exceſſive love of Eſteem pro. 

duces another irregularity, which is 
Ambition, becauſe that the roo violent paſ\: 
fioa we have of making our ſelves eſteem. 
ed by others, makes us aſpire to all that 
which may make us appear upon an emi- 
nent Theatre. whilſt we are confounded 
with the croud, others ſhare with us the 
reſpects of the Publick, we muſt get our 
of their company for to draw attention, 
Our Superiority requires for us preferen- 
ces of Conſideration and Eſteem, it is that 
which makes vs ambitous of ir. 
. Every one boaſts of excelling in his pro- 
feſlion, how indifferent ſoever it be, and 
that not becauſe they love the excellency 
for the excellence it ſelf : but becaule they 
would be more conſider*d than orhers. 
Thole who expoſe them (elves to War,Jove 
not the great dangers: but diſtinguiſhc 
Glory. 


5 But 


Kupwing ones Saif. 
+: But becavſethe diſtintion, which.car 
of Merit,and of. Actious,:, may- be cithgi 
hid or ſubject to conteſtayian, -ox nat to;bF 
expoſed to the yiew of all the, Worxldz,our 
Heart is with Paſlion ambitious 6 ap, 

{ort of elevation, -whick/is-kagonty 
and acknowledg'd by 'every One; it-1 

of Grandeur, of Dignity and, Might, a6 
cording to'the' remark which. we have. 3 
ready made _ Bi I 11138,909 
. Self-love js particularly, flatter'd,, 4heg 
when it ſees that thoſe whom it tear'd as 
its Rivals in yait-glory; court; it, and, pus 
themſelyes in a dependency on It; +-j-> 

It is inchanted with the' power which 
ſubmits thera to it, and loves them ſo gugh 
the more, in that jt fears them. not. as Cour 
petitors: but the ſame; ſentimest of. Pride 
which makes us love thoſe who ſabimitthemy 
ſelves to our Empire; makes us hate;the 
heceſſity- df the latter, which puts- them 
in our dependency, and gives thertiſo.great 
terptation to bate us, that there is nothing 
but an eminent} and higroick, Vittue 0n gue 
part, which can force them-'to' hide- their 
malignity, 4E5 331108 

ta fine, the ſame teaſon which makes. us 
ſeek to- elevate our ſelves above others, 

not to be any lobger in art obſcurity; and 
io a confulion, whickt hinders us from, be- 
ing take notice of , inſpires us gy 
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bent which we' have of contemning our 
Neigh - We content not onr ſelves 
with ſtan ing a tiptoe for to appear great- 
er than others ; we ſtrive ſtil} either to 
make them fall; 'or for to abaſe them for to 


appear greater by by their abaſement. 
Thepleaſore ought not to be attributed 


only to our malignity , which Satyr and 
Comedy gives us. It ought likewiſe to 
be attributed to our Pride, We are 2a. 
viſht with the fecing others abaſed , 

they are ſo. many perſons who go out 
of the* rank- of 'thoſe who may aſpire to 
Glory with us : we take pleaſure above all 
to ſee them ridiculded, becauſe that there 
1s not an abaſement ſcarce greater than 
this, nor which is more- without return, 
Men having a ſhame toeſteem them whom 
they have formerly ſcoff*d, 

Whence comes it that Men who ne- 
_ laugh to ſee a Stone +or - a Horſe 
fall, can bardly forbear when they 'ſce 
A Man fall, ſince the one-is-not with. 
out doubt more ridiculous than the other ? 
It is becauſe there is nothing in-our Hearts 
which intereſles us in the fall of a Beaſt; 
when as there is ſomething inys which in- 
tereſſes-ns in -ſuch a manner in the abaſe. 
ment of other Men, that even the very 
Image of that abaſement affords us plea. 


ſure. - We think to lavgh innocently al- 
| ways 
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ways, and we laugh hardly ever withour 
crime. [fs 
> This ſame Bent which: makes us have 
this contempt for our Neighbour, which 
is called Infolence, Havghtinefs, or Fierce. 
neſs, according as:we haveifar/ objet-our 
Superiors, our Inferiors, or our Equals. We 
ſeek for to abaſe thoſe more'who are below 
us, thinking toelevate our felyes'/proportio. 
nably as they deſcend lower; or for to 

judice'our equals, to get ourſelves out 
ofthe rank of them, or even'to cut down 
our Superiours 3 becauſe they caſt a ſhade 
npon us by their grandeur; our Pride be- 
trays it ſelf viſibly in this :' for if others 
are an objeft -of contempt, "why are we 
ambitious of their eſteem ? -or if theie 
eſteem be worthy of forming the ſtrongeſt 
paſſion of ''onr Souls, how 'can we con- 
temn them? Should not this be, that the 
contempt of our Neighbour is rather af- 
fefted than true. We interview his Gran» 
deur, ſince his eſteem appears of fo great 
value to'us: but we make'all our efforts 
for to hide it todo Honour to our ſelyes. 
From thence ſpring Slanderings , Ca- 
lumnies, impoiſoned Praiſes, Satyr, Ma- 
lignity and Envy, Tc is true that this hides 
it ſelf with an'extream care, becauſe that 
is is a forced confeſſion- of Merit, or of 
Happineſs-, which we make of others, 
Q 2 and 
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goal! #:1 favored; hamege which we render 


9Y WT iht:&enti gents of Prifde, the c0n- 
6p r= apy Agra Kolt dan- 
et ea OE, 446 that, ;Epes tn 

GionsHy againſt the good e&. Society, 
cbs $89 1t9- which: che. ove gt 
olttew relabes by: che imteatien of Nature ; 
Jo iRdifentile that. which: digs Mes mol}; 
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-:Wben two Men are ſeen, owe whereof 
ſhews - Vanity, 20dPrefampricn ;.and ithe 
obber (eems pat; to be aÞle te fuller - this 
Peide,>iwe may :reckon boldly that the lat- 
ker: 'is> tainted: more dangerguily with this 
favlcthav the other s $90 47 i5-not but be, _ 
cauſe lie hos Nride! that be perceives the © | 


Pride. of $hs : ad ;!þefiges, jt is @ 
le6crimiggbe of Pride 4@ preſume too 
much- of aucgi: felt, than t© "abuſe One$ 


hizhbous. 21 THOU ©5, 
-nPcelumpption.end Confidence are 2 ſort 
9 Drunkenneſs:fpr our Soul ; but Hatred, 
Envy, and Malignity: are then as madgeſs, 
Envy is. 28:4nplacable Sentiment, ; you may: 
Anpolt lenge uporitbyyany. gopd deeds, 
ang, by;yapr civabyes, but. you: ſhall} pot; 
bend/icy ige will dine-es fong [a4 yaur, Mes 
piurfhell ev os will pardon-you the grea- 
tot 49j1righlt received of you; aodat alty 
kung iro!) cage KIANEn; but 4; 


{50:: will 
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will never lorgiys you your, 800d: quali. 


Lies. 

Envy and Flattery are two favks zlto- 
gether oppoſite ,- the Firſt ſhews an aP- 
parent congerypt; for others, which bides 
an efiectiye eſteem. For Envy: at, bottom 
1s a Sentiment which does fpyour;Jt: di- 
re(ts not. it ſelf, but towards "that which it 
doey eſteem 3 it lives. by Mexit, and dies 
not but with it; whereas flatteryrhides 
vader an appareat. eſteen the #rueſt 'con- 
tempt, ſince it is:/born but from. the ſpp- 
poſition of the weakneſs gf him who is the . 
object. So one way ſay that there are Sa» 
yrs which praiſe yery much,ignd. Pane. 
gyricks very ontragious, - Alexander ſees 
not in the intoxication of his : vanity, that 
the Macedonian: {tifjaels does: him+ more 
Henor-than the. Idolatry: of the-Perfians, 
tre 1s nevertheleſs: much obliged - to: his 
=_ ig that they would nog laugh at 

m 

It 15 eaſy to judge by all that; we:have 
Gig hereupon, » how ',odiqus ang deieſta- 
ble a, fault Pride 18;; for all Hs. ifre2ulari- 
ties are moſt, criminal, - The exceſiive love 
of E0ecm makes us: gyerthrow , Nate it 
{elf,..4n, changing.,t&he;, ead into; means, 
and-the means-jatg.ithe end, for fingg the 
loyejgf:Eftcem 15.99, more thah.thg Jove 
ptpleaſyre, it 5; gut a means, of med 
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God miakes uſe for tocarry us to Virtne, and 
to the good of Society ;Is it not againſt Na- 


ture that Men ſhould aCt;as if they were not 


in the World but for -to be eſteemed? 
Preſumption blinds us that- we may not 
know that' which 'is truly eſtimable in 


.onr ſelves; it being certain that that which 
we afC is infigitely above that which we 


think 'we are, and thar 'our true perfe&i- 
ons merit much more the attention of our 


Soul, than theſe imaginary qualities which 
-we falſly boaſt of poſſeſſing. Vanity which 
ties it ſelf to the falſe ſprings of Glory, 


makes us loſe the ſight of the true and ſo- 
lid foundations of Honour, which are Piety 
and the Fear of - God. The Contempt 
which 'we - have for our Neighbour, is a 


+ Contempt which ſpurts up neceſſarily npon 


our ſelves, becauſe we ate but lictle' diffe- 
rent from Beaſts ; if it be true that weare 
fo different from others,” and that ' the di« 
ſtin&tion of Pride deſtroys all the Ideas of 
our natural Dignity. 

But beſide theſe defefts, there is one 
more hid in pride ; which is the greateſt 
of all; it is that it makes us uſurp the 
Glory of God himſelf, Our Perfe&ions 
are Talents which God truſts us withal 
for to make them valuable. The profit 
then which reſults, is the Glory which we 


ought to attribute unto him as being- his 
= good : 
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good : but Pride, -Injuſtice, or rather this 
Sacriledge 'whith robs all, reſpects not 
more the Rights-of God, than the Rights 
of Men. -All the regard. which it bath for 
the Divinity, is, that it dares not own the 
Injuſtices which it does i ir, and that it has 
ſo much horror for its Saeriledges, that 
it dare not ſet them'in rhe light} nor make 
Reaſon a Complice. '' It may 'be . conclu. 
ded from all that we have faid upon the 
ſubject, that Pride as well as "Corruption 
iu general, is almaſt equal in all the Men 
in the World; in fome it manifeſts it ſelf 
more, in others it is more hid. All Men 
do not think equally of making themſelves 
eſteem*d, becauſe there zre a great many 
unto whom Poverty gives more preſſing 
occupations: but I know not, if it may not 
be faid'that they have all the ſame bent 
for Eſteem ; that this Inclination may be 
hid, and that the Sentiment may be ſuf. 
pended : but that it is almoſt the ſame 
thing in all Men, or rather that there is 
no difference bnt that which Grace makes. 
It may be ſome may ſhow more preſump- 
tion than others : brt Pride 1s not leſs in 
timidity, and in thoſe punttilions ſhadows 
of a Man, who always fears, either ro do 
himſelf wrong, or icit others ſhould do it 
to him, than it is ia preſumption it fell 
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- There are People who appear civil and 
-honeſt,-in;; reſpet | of others: but: they 
ſeek to get before them in,the way of-Glo- 
Ty ; exterior Tivility -being; but to ſpeak 
properly, an apparent ; preference which 
we make; of; othets 'to- Gor ſelves; for 
to hide the; effeftive;,. preference which 
we make of: our ſelyes to all the World; 
In fine, there are thoſe-who are Maſters 
of themſelves, when they are commended : 
bur who are not at all, when they are 
blam'd. Modeſty holds good againſt the 


impreſſions of flattery : but ir is confornd- 


ed by. the impreffion-of outrages, Pride 
maſters its Joy and-:its. fatisfaction { but ig 
cannot -Commang 4ts Grief and Reſent+ 
met. ln fine, there are thoſe who ſeem to 
elevate themmfelves-above the eſteem of 
other Meti, and who-would be, they fancy, 
angry to/ſhare the approbation of the pub- 
lick, but penetrate inco the motives of this 
chagrin. Philoſoptier,and you ſhall-find' that 
Pride- has a great ſhare in him. A Man 
AlPd- with the opinion of his own Merit; 
fiads often that Men do not do him that Ju. 
ſtice which is due to him, He mult ſee 
Mankind upon their knees before him, 
for to take from him;his ill humour, -and 
if he be not adored, he is a Mao-tiater. 
It ſeems in fine by this, that Pride lives 
by the ertors of others, and 0n 1llofions 
which 


— —— 


Knowing ones Self. 20k 


which it frames to it ſelf, It has eſtabliſht 
] know not how many falſe Maxims in the 
World, about which all the World reaſons, 
as upon true Principles, and by the favour 
of which, it thinks to make.its pcetenſions 
valid. Men keep theſe errors in ſpight 
of good Sence,which informs them of what 
is ſenſleſs in them, _becanſe that it is frem 
the diſpoſition of' their Hearts that thefe 
Errors come. - -For to cur2 them of theſe 
uluſions, one muſt moderate the exceſſive 
love of Eſteem which reigns in their 
Hearts ; and there is no other way of de- 
ſtroying the latter, than to turn their Soul 
towards the: Eternal and Infinite Good, 
the only ſpring of our Happineſs and our 
Glory. 

Theſe are the reflexions which we had 
to make upon our Bents, and our moſt ge. 
neral irregularities, until we . ſhgll have 
made more particalar diſcoveries in the 
Science of the Heart, whictt is ſo fine, fo 
important,and ſo worthy of our application 
in all manners: may it pleaſe God to Bleſs 
by his Grace, thoſe which we have made 
in this Writing, and make them ſucceed 
unto his Glory, and to our Eternal Sal. 
vation, Amen. 


The End of the Second Part. 
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